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CHAPTER  I. 

He  is  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 

That  long  have  found  their  rest, 
Each  in  its  proper  dwelling-place 

Settled  within  his  breast. 
A  form  erect,  a  stately  brow, 

A  set  and  measured  mien — 
The  satisfied  unmoving  look 

Of  one  who  much  has  seen. 
*         •         *         » 

Sweeter  'tis  to  hearken 

Than  to  bear  a  part ; 
Better  to  look  on  happiness 

Than  carry  a  light  heart; 
Sweeter  to  walk  on  cloudy  hills 

With  a  sunny  plain  below. 
Than  to  weary  of  the  brightness 

Where  the  floods  of  sunshine  flow. 

Alford. 

When  Vere  saw  poor  Zulima  carried  off  by 
the  Arab  chief,  all  considerations  of  prudence 
were  forgotten  ;  for  that  last  look  would  haunt 
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him  through  life,  and  embitter  every  joy,  un- 
less he  made  an  effort  to  save  her.  He  first 
approached  the  miserable  father,  who  sat  with 
his  head  between  his  hands,  as  if  endeavouring 
to  shut  his  ears  and  eyes  from  the  sound  of  his 
daughter's  heart-rending  cries  and  the  sight  of 
her  agony.  Vere  whispered  a  few  words,  which 
made  him  start  and  utter  an  exclamation  of  joy : 

"  May  the  blessings  of  Allah  descend  upon 
thy  head,  young  man,  and  may  thy  seed  be 
prosperous  in  the  land  of  thy  fathers  !  The 
prayer  of  true  believers  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
procure  thine  eternal  joy  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 
Come,  I  will  act  as  interpreter:  let  us  speak 
to  the  chiefs,  and  may  thy  tongue  be  as  sharp  as 
the  fang  of  a  serpent,  and  eloquent  as  Sadi's  !" 

With  renewed  strength  and  hope,  the  old 
man  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  they  ap- 
proached one  of  the  Arabs  who  seemed  highest 
in  authority. 

Vere  remembered  that  the  consul  at  Tunis 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  father's,  and  he 
felt  sure  of  his  assistance  if  he  could  induce 
the  Arabs  to  send  a  messenger  to  that  city. 
It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  he  per- 
suaded them  to  do  so — they  made  a  thousand 
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objections :  the  distance  was  so  great,  the 
roads  so  dangerous,  that  the  envoy  might 
never  return.  At  last  Vere  succeeded  in  excit- 
ing their  cupidity  by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  ;  but  then  another  difficulty  remain- 
ed, which  it  was  extremely  hard  to  overcome. 
The  chief,  who  had  taken  Zulima,  would  not 
hear  of  any  ransom ;  he  declared  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  part  with  the  girl.  The 
white  stranger  and  the  old  Bey  might  go  when 
they  pleased,  when  the  ten  thousand  piastres 
had  been  paid  ;  but  Zulima's  eyes  were  more 
precious  than  mountains  of  gold,  and  he  never 
would  live  away  from  their  light. 

Vere  doubled  the  amount  of  her  ransom,  but 
in  vain.  By  this  time  the  halt  ended,  and  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion.  They  soon  reached 
the  desert,  and  then  travelling  became  a  really 
painful  operation.  But  I  have  no  time  or 
space  to  relate  the  adventures  which  happened 
to  Vere  before  the  messenger  returned,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  reader  will  be  quite  tired  of 
Vere's  long  residence  in  Africa.  I  will  only 
say,  that  all  his  endeavours  to  save  the  unfor- 
tunate Zulima  were  in  vain.  The  Arab  chief 
had  fallen   too  desperately   in    love    with   his 
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victim  to  relinquish  her ;  and  when  they  had 
passed  the  desert,  Vere  experienced  the  misery 
of  seeing  her  borne  away  by  the  ferocious 
chief  to  his  home  in  the  mountains. 

Soon  after  this  the  messenger  returned,  and 
Vere,  the  Bey,  and  his  sons,  were  liberated. 

In  Vere's  journey  to  Tripoli  he  passed 
through  the  deserted  town  of  Guariano,  and 
with  the  Bey  visited  the  ruins  of  his  villa 
and  Vere's  former  prison.  The  entire  house 
had  been  consumed,  and  the  fountains  and 
porticos  destroyed ;  but  the  Moorish  palace, 
with  its  beautiful  pavilion,  was  still  in  the 
same  state  of  preservation  ;  and,  oh  !  how  many 
recollections  did  the  sight  of  that  picturesque 
old  building  excite  ! 

Vere  wandered  among  the  deserted  halls, 
and  surveyed  those  magnificent  remains  of 
Moorish  splendour.  He  had  before  only  taken 
a  hurried  glance  at  them,  when  the  sound  of 
a  guitar  recalled  to  his  mind  the  mysterious 
Zulima,  who  he  imagined  awaited  him  in  the 
pavilion  above.  Now  he  could  scarcely  enjoy 
the  lovely  scene,  so  many  painful  thoughts  did 
it   awaken.     Can  it  be?  he  asked  himself; — 
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is  that  lovely  girl  indeed  gone,  or  was  it  all  a 
dream  ?  He  approached  a  fountain,  whose 
clear  waters  had,  perhaps,  for  centuries  rushed 
into  that  porphyry  vase.  How  many  genera- 
tions had  passed  away  since  the  tasteful  hands 
which  first  directed  their  course,  and  chiselled 
the  grotesque  sculpture  which  adorned  the 
vase,  had  mouldered  in  the  dust ! 

The  plashing  stream  as  it  descended  in  the 
hollow  vase  had  a  musical  and  mournful  sound 
which  startled  Vere ;  he  listened  attentively. 
A  single  chord  is  sure  to  awaken  a  whole  strain 
of  melody  in  an  imaginative  mind.  He  soon 
fancied  he  heard  an  old  Moorish  air  which 
Zulima  had  sung  ;  wrapt  in  thought,  he  listen- 
ed to  the  wild  notes :  "  Surely  it  is  Zulima's 
voice  !"  Vere  exclaimed,  and  slowly  turning  to- 
ward the  winding  stair,  he  proceeded  with  cau- 
tious steps,  as  if  afraid  to  break  the  lovely 
spell,  and  by  the  echo  of  his  own  footsteps 
through  the  vaulted  roof  to  destroy  that  en- 
chanting sound  :  he  almost  expected  to  find 
Zulima  in  the  pavilion.  But,  alas  !  when  he 
reached  that  fairy  abode,  the  dream  of  fancy 
ceased,  the  airy  music  was   no  longer  heard  ; 
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the  painful  conviction  that  she  was  a  captive, 
far,  far  away  in  aland  of  barbarians,  chilled  his 
heart. 

Something  glittered  on  the  marble  floor  ;  it 
was  a  bracelet :  it  must  be  Zulima's — yes,  he 
had  seen  it  on  her  arm  when,  on  that  very  spot, 
she  had  implored  that  his  life  might  be  spared. 
He  pressed  the  precious  relic  to  his  bosom, 
while  a  pang  of  such  acute  anguish  smote  his 
troubled  breast,  that  he  sank  upon  the  marble 
seat  and  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  eyes,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  banish  some  fearful  image. 

Vere  had  from  childhood  a  sort  of  supersti- 
tious notion  that  he  was  destined  to  bring  mis- 
fortunes on  those  whom  he  loved.  His  mother 
died  at  his  birth;  and  his  father  was  for  a  long 
time  so  miserable  at  her  loss,  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  sight  of  his  child.  Whether  this 
circumstance  had  given  rise  to  his  melancholy 
foreboding,  I  know  not ;  but  I  often  sought, 
in  vain,  to  dispel  the  idea. 

As  he  now  sat  in  the  deserted  pavilion,  and 
reflected  on  the  late  dreadful  events,  there 
was  certainly  much  to  confirm  such  an  unplea- 
sant feeling,  and  make  him  regret  that  he  had 
not  perished  in  the  deep. 
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"  O  that  I  had  never  been  rescued  from  a 
watery  grave  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  or  "  that  I  had 
never  risen  from  my  sick  bed  in  the  old  wo- 
man's cave  !" 

It  was  on  that  very  day  he  had  first  met 
Zulima,  beaming  with  health  and  happiness. 
Oh,  how  painful  did  the  tones  of  her  voice,  so 
full  of  mirth  and  gaiety  on  that  fatal  morning, 
now  ring  upon  memory's  ear  ! — how  dreadful 
it  was  to  retrace  all  the  past !  He  had  not 
indeed  seen  her  from  that  day  until  she  was 
kneeling  there,  on  that  marble  floor  where  he 
had  found  the  bracelet ;  but  he  had  daily 
heard  her  voice  ;  and  its  gradually  changing 
tones,  from  the  lively  buoyancy  of  the  careless 
girl  to  the  melancholy  softness  of  deep  woman- 
ly feeling,  revealed  but  too  truly  the  workings 
of  her  heart. 

The  wild  airs  too  which  Zulima  first  sang 
were  gay  and  joyous,  full  of  life  and  hope ;  by 
degrees  they  had  assumed  the  character  of 
those  melancholy  Moorish  love-songs,  every 
note  of  which  had  sunk  deep  into  Vere's 
breast.  He  remained  for  hours  absorbed  in 
these  painful  reflections;  he  felt  quite  loth 
to  quit  this  spot,  to  mingle  in  other  scenes,  to 
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prolong  an  existence  which  entailed  so  much 
misery  wherever  he  went :  all  hope,  all  energy 
was  paralysed  ;  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  returning  to  England. 

Yet,  poor  Matilda,  why  should  he  desert 
her,  and  thus,  perhaps,  embitter  the  happiness 
of  another  being,  gentle  too  as  Zulima  ?  No, 
he  must  fulfil  his  destiny, — he  must  not  vo- 
luntarily increase  her  suffering.  Yet  he  felt 
a  sort  of  presentiment  that,  even  if  she  were 
united  to  him,  it  would  expose  her  also  to  the 
influence  of  the  same  spell,  already  so  fatal  to 
others.  This  miserable  conviction  was  now  so 
firmly  rooted  in  his  mind  that  it  destroyed 
every  pleasurable  idea :  he  sat  in  that  beau- 
tiful building  I  have  described,  and  around  on 
all  sides  was  a  view  which  might  cause  any 
one  to  exclaim  with  Coleridge, 

"  Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fill'd, 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument." 

The  old  palace,  and  a  thick  grove  of  orange 
and  palm  trees,  concealed  the  blackened  ruins 
of  the  modern  town,  and  traces  of  the  spoiler's 
hand  could  be  nowhere  seen.     They  had  spared 
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the  white  mosques,  those  picturesque  temples 
dedicated  to  the  Prophet ;  the  sun  shone  bright 
as  ever  on  the  golden  domes  and  silver  cres- 
cents of  the  graceful  minarets,  and  the  muez- 
zin's voice  still  called  the  followers  of  Allah  at 
the  hour  of  prayer. 

But  Vere  was  insensible  to  all  this.  When 
he  entered  that  pavilion,  the  burning  rays  of 
mid-day  sun  were  intercepted  by  the  mosaic 
roof;  gradually  the  slanting  beams  darted  be- 
tween the  slender  pillars  which  supported  it ; 
and  now  they  fell  full  upon  his  head,  but  he 
felt  not  the  scorching  heat :  lower  and  lower 
they  sunk,  till  the  reflection  of  his  form  and 
the  pavilion  was  cast  upon  the  mountain's  base. 
The  pinnacled  shadow  gradually  rose  till  it 
touched  the  distant  summit;  then  all  became 
indistinct,  for  the  orb  of  light  had  sunk  be- 
neath the  wave  it  illumined. 

Again  the  muezzin's  voice  was  heard  from 
the  nearest  minarets — the  stars  began  to  twinkle 
in  the  dark  blue  sky — the  crescent  moon  to  shed 
her  cold  pale  light — the  night-breeze  to  lift 
the  black  curls  from  Vere's  brow,  but  still  he 
is  insensible  to  the  change  :  a  footstep  mounts 
the   winding    stair  —  its    heavy    tread   echoes 
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through  the  long  passage,  but  Vere  hears  it 
not.  A  tall  figure,  with  a  venerable  grey 
beard,  long  flowing  robes,  and  features  which 
had  passed  through  many  a  mental  storm, 
stands  beside  him.  He  leans  upon  a  staff,  and 
his  large  dark  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  young 
man's  brow,  as  though  he  wished  to  read  what 
inward  thoughts  could  so  ruffle  that  fine  ma- 
jestic forehead.  His  experienced  eye  sees  the 
workings  of  grief  in  those  contracted  lines  ; 
and  the  hand  which  covers  the  brow  has  a 
slight  convulsive  motion,  as  if  it  sought  to  re- 
press the  rebellious  risings  within.  Something 
glitters  in  the  other  hand,  which  rests  upon  his 
knee.  The  aged  man  stoops  down  and  recog- 
nises his  daughter's  —  his  Zulima's  bracelet  : 
yes!  there  is  the  well-known  talisman,  the  ruby 
scarabeus  he  had  purchased  from  an  Egyptian 
dervish,  and  placed  round  her  baby  arm  in  the 
fond  hope  that  it  would  avert  all  the  powers  of 
evil  from  his  beloved  child. 

"  Alas  !  poor  Zulima,  it  has  availed  thee  no- 
thing !"  thought  he,  while  a  tear  started  from 
his  eyes  and  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheek  : 
but,  checking  a  grief  which  he  deemed  selfish, 
his  kind  thoughts  reverted  towards  the  young 
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man  who  had  redeemed  his  sons  from  captivity, 
and  brought  himself  home  to  die  in  the  land  of 
his  birth,  to  be  interred  in  the  tomb  of  his 
forefathers  with  his  wives  and  children.  Surely 
the  noble  youth  should  have  no  cause  for  woe 
— did  not  he  endeavour  to  save  the  unfortunate 
girl  ?  Then,  deeming  that  Vere  was  indulging 
a  useless  sorrow,  and  that  ideas  which  could 
so  painfully  absorb  his  attention  must  be  of 
an  unsalutary  tendency,  he  gently  placed  his 
withered  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder, 
and  said, 

"  My  son,  wherefore  art  thou  troubled,  and 
wherefore  are  thy  young  thoughts  gloomy  as 
the  raging  sea  at  midnight  ?  Hearken  to  the 
voice  of  one  who  has  lived  long  amid  the  varied 
scenes  of  this  chequered  life, — who  has  both 
quaifed  the  intoxicating  cup  of  joy,  and  swal- 
lowed the  bitter  draught  of  misery.  Look  on 
that  clear  moon :  its  silvery  light  does  not  shine 
less  bright  on  yonder  purple  mountain  than 
when  last  month  its  crescent  form  was  watched 
by  eyes  now  for  ever  closed.  My  wife,  my 
Bianca  —  to  save  those  cherished  objects  the 
lightest  pang,  I  would  at  any  time  have  gladly 
laid  down  my  life  1    Yet  I  can  still  gaze  with 
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pleasure  on  the  forms  of  those  mountains,  and 
on  the  ever-changing  bosom  of  the  distant  sea  ; 
these  groves  are  not  the  less  beautiful  though 
the  light  steps  that  were  wont  to  press  their 
flowery  paths  will  never  tread  them  again, 
and  though  the  gladsome  voices  that  resounded 
in  those  ancient  halls  are  for  ever  hushed  ! 

"  The  joy  of  my  heart,  my  Zulima,  is  far 
away.  Yet  all  this  shall  not  make  me  forget, 
that  by  thy  kind  interference  my  sons  are 
free,  and  that  thou  hast  given  them  gold  to 
rebuild  the  dwelling  of  their  fathers.  My  son, 
remember  all  that  Allah  has  bestowed  on  thee 
—  a  form,  alas  !  too  fair,  a  kind  heart  and 
riches,  that  sure  means  of  creating  happiness 
for  thyself  and  others.  Arise,  shake  off  the 
heavy  load  which  oppresses  thy  heart  and 
clouds  thy  brow :  go  and  return  to  thy  native 
land,  and  there  bask  in  the  sunny  rays  of  eyes 
bright  as  Zulima's  —  hearts  as  tender  as  hers 
will  there  lavish  on  thee  all  the  treasures  of 
their  love. 

**  Wherefore  that  sigh  ?  Dost  thou  fear 
'twill  not  be  so  ?  Well,  be  not  cast  down  :  even 
should  the  cold  mists  of  misfortune  cloud  thine 
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own  joys,  the  bright  sun  of  benevolence  will 
soon  dispel  the  gloom  ;  for  pleasant  as  a  clear 
stream  in  a  desert  land  is  the  sight  of  others' 
happiness ;  and  as  'tis  sweeter  to  look  on  the 
distant  sunbeam  than  to  feel  its  scorching 
heat,  so  'tis  pleasanter  to  behold  the  sunshine 
of  another's  mind  than  to  feel  the  glow  within 
our  own.  This  is  a  true  pleasure  of  which 
none  can  rob  us :  live  not  in  thyself,  exist  for 
others,  and  thou  wilt  be  happy. 

"  Behold  that  line  of  silvery  light  on  yonder 
troubled  sea !  how  the  foaming  waves  heave 
their  rebellious  heads  towards  the  floating 
moon,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  luminary  which 
prescribes  their  bounds  !  The  sight  is  as  beau- 
tiful to  our  eyes  as  the  rolling  sound  mellowed 
by  distance  is  to  our  ears. — But  look  on  that 
far-off  speck  which  crosses  the  glittering  line  ! 
*tis  a  stately  ship,  in  it  beings  like  ourselves : 
thinkest  thou  the  sight  is  delightful  to  them  ? 
The  yawning  waves  are,  in  their  eyes,  a  threat- 
ening tomb;  and  in  their  white  curling  crest 
they  only  see  a  plaited  shroud,  and  the  deep 
sound  of  waters  is  in  their  ears  as  the  knell  of 
death.     Yet  thou,  my  son,  wilt  not  be  content 
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to  witness  from  afar  the  stormy  sea  of  life, 
but  must  needs  plunge  headlong  amid  its 
furious  waves ! 

"  I  see  thy  expectations,  whatever  they  were, 
have  been  disappointed  ;  and  now  thou  dost 
almost  wish  to  find  thy  grave  among  the 
breakers.  Yes  !  I  know  thou  regardest  that  sea 
with  a  longing  eye,  as  if  its  cold  waters  could 
in  a  moment  extinguish  the  fire  which  con- 
sumes thy  young  heart.  Thou  dost  wish  for 
annihilation,  for  oblivion  ;  but  this  cannot  be  ! 
Though  an  unbeliever,  thou  hast  a  soul  which 
will  never  die.  Nazareens,  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  our  true  Prophet,  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  great  Creator: 
cease  then  to  strive  against  his  decrees." 

There  was  a  solemnity  in  the  appearance  of 
that  old  man,  and  in  his  dignified,  care-worn 
features  an  expression  of  such  calm  resigna- 
tion, that  Vere  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  sentiments  of  philosophy  and 
natural  religion  which  his  lips  had  uttered. 
Indeed  he  feit  almost  ashamed  that  "one  who 
had  experienced  every  earthly  misfortune,  who 
had  suffered  in  every  way  so  much  more  than 
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himself,  should  be  the  person  to  urge  submis- 
sion and  administer  comfort. 

Not  only  at  the  moment  did  the  old  man's 
words  arouse  the  better  feelings  of  Vere''s  heart, 
but  long  afterwards  they  dwelt  on  his  mind : 
in  those  long  and  deep  reveries  in  which  he 
often  indulged,  imagination  would  often  trans- 
port him  to  the  marble  seat  in  that  old  Moorish 
pavilion  where  so  many  strange  events  had 
occurred.  At  those  moments  he  was  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  the  scene,  that  not  only 
did  the  deep  and  gentle  tones  of  that  venerable 
man's  voice  resound  in  his  ear,  but  he  even 
fancied  the  southern  night-breeze  came  on  his 
cheek  laden  with  the  perfumes  which  in  that 
clime  breathe  their  sweetness  with  redoubled 
fragrance  in  the  cool  evening  hour.  On  the 
following  morning  he  departed  for  Tripoli, 
where  fortunately  he  found  a  vessel  just  start- 
ing for  Naples. 

His  only  object  was  now  to  hasten  home  as 
quick  as  possible.  When  he  landed  at  Naples  he 
began  several  letters  to  Matilda,  but  destroyed 
them  all.  His  long  imprisonment,  with  the 
reflections  it  entailed,  had  quelled  the  flame  of 
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his  passion  for  Geraldine ;  duty  was  awakened, 
and  the  image  of  his  beautiful,  his  perfect 
cousin,  like  a  guardian  spirit,  once  more  shone 
in  its  pristine  brightness,  with  the  reviving  in- 
fluence of  a  first — a  holy  love,  recalling  his  mind 
to  religion  and  peace. 

Self  was  no  longer  the  first  object  of  his 
thoughts,  passion  no  longer  the  sole  spring  of  his 
actions.  He  thought  of  her,  of  the  pain  he  had 
inflicted  on  her  affectionate  and  gentle  nature, 
of  the  suspense  she  must  have  endured,  and 
felt  far  more  guilty  now  that  he  loved  her  better 
than  when  Geraldine  had  engrossed  his  entire 
affections.  He  could  find  no  words  to  explain 
the  strange  story  ;  he  was  certain  Matilda  must 
suspect  the  cause  of  his  sudden  journey  last 
summer,  and  all  he  could  say  in  excuse  for  his 
prolonged  absence  would  sound  like  deceit  or 
indifference.  He  threw  down  the  pen  in  de- 
spair ;  —  no,  he  could  not  write :  though  still 
weak  and  scarcely  fit  for  so  long  a  journey,  he 
would  set  off  and  travel  night  and  day,  till 
he  threw  himself  at  her  feet  and  implored  her 
forgiveness,  entreating  a  renewal  of  that  love 
which  he  valued  more  than  ever. 

Vere  had  been  educated  in  strong  religious 
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principles,  and  the  naturally  melancholy  turn 
of  his  mind  had  tended  to  strengthen  their 
growth ;  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  worldly 
society,  and  temptations  upon  his  character. 
Geraldine  alone  had  been  the  person  who  had 
drawn  him,  as  it  were,  from  his  natural  sphere, 
like  a  bright  comet,  which  had  lighted  up 
his  path,  dazzling  his  astonished  eyes  with 
strange  incomprehensible  splendour.  As  she 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  he  admired,  he 
loved, — why  he  knew  not — for  she  had  none 
of  those  substantial  qualities  he  had  taught 
himself  to  value  most:  all  was  uncertain,  vague, 
and  fascinating.  And  now  that  the  image  of 
Matilda  had  regained  its  influence,  he  almost 
wondered  by  what  magic  art  Geraldine  had 
before  so  utterly  changed  his  entire  nature. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Deep  in  the  gulf  of  vice  and  woe 

Leaps  man  at  once  with  headlong  throw  ? 

Him  unborn  truth  and  virtue  guide, 

Whose  guards  are  shame  and  conscious  pride ; 

In  some  gay  hour  Vice  steals  into  the  breast — 

Perchance  she  wears  some  softer  virtue's  vest ; 

By  unperceived  degrees  she  tempts  to  stray, 

Till  far  from  virtue's  path  she  leads  the  feet  away. 

Coleridge. 

We  left  Geraldine,  just  after  her  providen- 
tial escape  from  the  hands  of  the  banditti, 
on  the  road  to  Mola  di  Gaeta.  On  examining 
the  two  bodies,  one  wearing  the  dress  of  a  ser- 
vant appeared  to  be  quite  dead.  The  other, 
being  moved,  gave  some  faint  signs  of  life. 
Geraldine  desired  it  might-  be  brought  to  her 
carriage,  and  she  collected  all  the  restoratives 
she  could  think  of,  and  ordered  her  trembling 
maid  to  find  some  linen  to  bind  the  still-bleed- 
ing wounds. 

Josephine  muttered  something  about  being 
herself  more  in  a  state  to  require  those  atten- 
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tions  than  to  pay  them  to  another ;  but  she  was 
obliged  to  obey,  and  the  wounded  man  was 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  barouche. 

Geraldine  lifted  the  travelling-cap  from  his 
head,  that  she  might  bathe  his  temples  with 
ean  de  cologne;  when,  to  her  utter  amazement, 
she  recognised  in  the  deathly  pale  but  beau- 
tifid  countenance  the  well-known  features  of 
Vere  Harcourt.  I  cannot  describe  what  follow- 
ed ;  for  both  Lady  Julia  and  her  daughter 
were  so  surprised  and  shocked  at  finding  in 
the  dying  stranger  a  person  so  highly  inter- 
esting to  both,  that  they  were  hardly  aware 
what  occurred,  till  they  reached  Mola  di 
Gaeta,  where  a  physician  gave  them  but  very 
slight  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

It  was  the  doctor's  opinion  that  he  certainly 
would  not  survive  the  journey  to  Naples.  A 
ball  had  entered  his  right  shoulder,  and  he 
was  otherwise  dreadfully  wounded. 

Lady  Castleford  and  her  mother  would  not 
of  course  leave  Vere,  but  remained  with  him 
at  the  pretty  inn  of  which  Geraldine  was  so 
fond.  They  watched  him  night  and  day,  but 
he  never  spoke,  and  scarcely  seemed  aware  of 
their  presence. 
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In  a  few  days  the  physician's  report  was 
rather  more  favourable ;  he  did  not  think  the 
ball  could  be  extracted,  but  with  great  care 
life  might  be  preserved.  Geraldine  heard  this 
with  extreme  joy ;  but  all  the  satisfaction  she 
felt  was  attributed  by  her  to  the  thought  of 
the  pleasure  Vere's  recovery  would  give  Ma- 
tilda. Poor  Matilda !  how  delighted  she 
would  be  ! — she  took  her  pen,  and  wrote  in  the 
full  glee  of  a  heart  unconscious  of  the  real 
cause  of  its  happiness. 

The  letters  despatched,  she  went  to  Vere's 
room,  and  sat  at  the  open  window,  inhaling 
the  refreshing  breezes  laden  with  the  perfume 
of  orange-flowers  from  the  grove  beneath, 
gazing  alternately  on  the  blue  sea  and  distant 
Vesuvius,  the  beautiful  gardens  and  ruins  of 
Cicero's  villa,  and  the  Cape  Sunium,  with  the 
fairy  arches  of  the  ruined  palace,  to  the  far 
north. 

It  was  one  of  those  delighful  evenings  of 
an  Italian  spring,  when  one  feels  as  if  one 
could  sit  for  ever,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  dreamy 
vague  happiness,  enchanted  with  the  present, 
with  the  consciousness  of  existence,  and,  satis- 
fied that  life  itself  is  sufficient  enjoyment  in 
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such  a  clime,  forget, — I,  at  least,  for  one  have 
done  so, — that  there  are  any  cares  which  could 
make  life  a  burden. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Geraldine's  eyes 
and  thoughts  often  wandered  from  the  ex- 
ternal view  towards  the  interesting  object  of 
her  cares  and  hopes.  I  fear,  the  happiness  she 
felt  was  neither  entirely  caused  by  Matilda's 
joy,  nor  even  the  view  of  distant  Vesuvius. 
Vere  had  slept  for  the  last  two  hours  :  it  was 
the  first  quiet  rest  he  had  enjoyed,  and  Ge- 
raldine  scarcely  moved  or  breathed,  lest  she 
might  disturb  his  profound  repose.  The 
sun  had  set,  and  she  feared  the  evening  breeze, 
mild  as  it  was,  might  chill  him.  Gently  she 
closed  the  large  folding  window ;  it  made  a 
slight  noise,  and  Vere  awoke  :  it  was  then  she 
had  the  happiness  of  hearing  his  voice  for  the 
first  time.  "  How  kind  of  you,  dearest  Miss 
Morton  !"  he  said:  "  I  scarcely  know  where  I 
am,  or  what  has  happened." 

Geraldine  blushed,  and  with  a  tremulous 
voice  entreated  him  to  sleep  again.  His  thin 
death-like  features  were  animated  by  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  and  joy  as  he  bent  on  her  a 
smile    of  grateful    affection :    he   pressed   her 
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hand  in  silence,  and  sinking  back  on  the  pillow, 
obeyed  her  injunctions. 

Geraldine  resumed  her  seat  at  the  window, 
and  watched  the  rising  moon,  while  myriads  of 
strange  thoughts,  feelings,  and  perhaps  regrets, 
had  been  excited  by  the  tones  of  that  voice, 
and  the  words,  "  Dearest  Miss  Morton  !" 

In  the  altered  appearance  of  that  now  mur- 
muring sea,  the  eye  of  Fancy  might  behold 
a  picture  of  the  rapid  changes  of  her  own 
restless  mind.  The  tranquillity  of  the  glow- 
ing evening  was  gone,  yet  the  scene  was  not 
less  beautiful:  the  night-breeze  had  awaken- 
ed the  slumbering  sea,  silvery  waves  danced 
gracefully  in  the  brilliant  moonbeams,  and 
the  surrounding  darkness  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  brilliancy  of  their  ever- changing 
movements. 

In  Geraldine's  breast  the  night-breeze  of  pas- 
sion had  excited  feelings  long  deemed  extin- 
guished ;  but,  as  yet,  it  was  gentle  as  that 
balmy  air  which  fanned  the  fair  Mediterranean  : 
love  danced  in  her  heart  on  a  rayof  joyas 
bright  as  that  moonbeam,  and  a  new  light 
gleamed  ;  but  a  shade  was  suddenly  cast  on 
other  feelings  and  affections  as  deep  as  that 
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which  veiled  the  distant  land.  All  was  dark, 
undefined,  vague,  but  that  one  enchanting  ray 
of  kindling  love.  Had  he  loved  her  ?  was  a 
question  she  asked  herself  a  thousand  times. 
Oh  !  how  could  she  tell  him  she  was  no  lon- 
ger "  dearest  Miss  Morton  !"  As  Lady  Cas- 
tleford,  would  she  be  still  as  dear  ?  No  satis- 
factory answer  could  be  given  to  this  anxious 
inquiry.  Certainly  the  image  of  Matilda  did 
not  now  form  a  part  of  the  pleasurable  feelings 
with  which  she  surveyed  the  rising  moon,  as 
Matilda  had,  when  Geraldine  an  hour  before 
had  watched  the  setting  sun. 

Vere  knew  nothing  of  what  had  occurred  till 
he  woke  from  that  short  but  refreshing  sleep 
at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  and  saw  Geraldine  standing 
by  his  couch  of  suffering.  For  some  time  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  his  lovely  nurse 
was  still  unmarried  —  and  I  am  afraid  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Matilda  did  not  then  occupy 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  thoughts  as  before 
this  accidental  meeting  had  taken  place. 
However,  when  one  fine  evening  he  for  the  first 
time  was  able  to  be  carried  from  his  bed  to  the 
window,  Geraldine  ventured  to  inform  him  of 
his  mistake.     He  heard  that  she  was  united  to 
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Lord  Castleford  with  more  surprise  than  pain  : 
the  blood  mounted  to  his  pale  cheek,  but  he 
betrayed  no  further  emotion.  Perhaps  after 
this  he  enjoyed  her  society  more — the  convic- 
tion that  she  could  never  be  his  rendering  him 
less  apprehensive  of  being  faithless  to  Matilda, 
and  with  all  the  delightful  sensations  of  return- 
ing health  he  abandoned  himself  to  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  period  when  the  sense  of  plea- 
sure is  so  keen,  when  we  are  so  prone  to  derive 
happiness  from  everything  around,  as  when 
recovering  from  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
The  spring  of  our  lives  seems  to  break  forth 
anew,  our  ideas  and  feelings  appear  younger, 
imagination  awakes  more  lively  and  strong 
from  its  long  sleep,  and,  like  children,  we  are 
ever  ready  to  receive  every  momentary  impres- 
sion. 

The  lovely  spring  of  Italy,  especially  in  that 
paradise  of  the  South,  fair  Gaeta,  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  joy,  hope,  and ' 
love;  and,  as  when  extremely  happy  we  sel- 
dom take  much  pains  to  discover-  the  source 
from  whence  our  happiness  springs,  so  Vere 
continued  from  day  to  day  to  drink  the  spark- 
ling cup  of  joy,  without  seeking  to  ascertain 
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the  origin  of  his  blissful  sensations.  Seated 
under  the  shade  of  some  spreading  orange  or 
ilex,  he  would  listen  for  hours  to  Geraldine's 
fascinating  discourse ;  gazing  alternately  on 
her  beautiful  face,  and  on  the  tranquil  blue 
Mediterranean,  which  murmured  with  a  sooth- 
ing gentle  plash  against  the  beach  close  to 
their  feet ;  enjoying  that  fatal  dolce farniente, 
which  in  Italy  alone  is  dolce — there  often  fa- 
tally so.  Sometimes  Geraldine  brought  her 
guitar,  and  sang  some  wild  air ;  inspired  by  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  he  would  endeavour  to 
join,  and  then  they  would  continue  for  hours 
catching  melodious  inspiration  from  each  other, 
words  and  music  both  flowing  spontaneously 
from  their  own  creative  genius. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Alas !  how  oft  does  goodness  wound  itself. 
And  sweet  affextion  prove  the  spring  of  woe  ! 

Home. 

Before  we  received  Geraldine's  letter,  all 
hope  that  Vere  was  alive  was  extinguished  in 
our  minds.  A  report  had  been  for  some  time 
in  circulation  that  Lord  Henry's  Leslie's  yacht 
had  been  wrecked  and  all  her  crew  drowned ; 
and  so  firmly  was  it  believed,  that  all  his  family 
went  into  mourning. 

Matilda  heard  this  confirmation  of  her  worst 
fears  with  more  composure  and  resignation 
than  I  had  expected ;  for  I  always  dreaded  a 
recurrence  of  the  illness  of  the  preceding  year. 
But  it  is  easier  to  reconcile  our  minds  to  the 
death  than  to  the  infidelity  of  a  beloved  object. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  the  indulgence  of 
grief,  she  resumed  her  accustomed  occupa- 
tions ;  but  I  saw  it  was  with  that  quiet,  re- 
signed sorrow,  which,  from  being  less  violent, 
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is  sure  to  last  for  ever.  She  threw  on  her 
shawl  and  tied  her  bonnet  with  a  sort  of  hope- 
less air,  which  seemed  to  say,  *'  I  will  do  and 
act  while  life  remains ;  but,  O  that  it  may  not 
last  long !" 

Our  first  visit  was  to  Dame  Hilliard.  The 
same  intelligence  which  brought  such  sorrow 
to  us,  also  deprived  her  of  the  last  relation  she 
had  in  the  world  ;  for  her  son  must  of  course 
have  perished  with  Yere.  We  found  her  spin- 
ning near  the  door,  the  bright  sun  of  early 
spring  shining  on  her  withered  form ;  little 
Mary  was  reading  the  Bible  to  her ;  while  the 
bees  humming  around  were  gathering  their 
first  store  of  honey  from  the  budding  flowers.    . 

There  is  an  air  of  tranquil  repose,  of  hap- 
piness, about  that  cottage,  for  which  I  can 
never  quite  account.  Is  it  the  contented  mind 
of  that  dear  old  woman  that  infuses  an  atmo- 
sphere, as  it  were,  of  peace  and  calm  which  is 
caught  by  all  who  approach  .^^  or  is  there  some 
charm  within  those  humble  walls  which  renders 
her  so  resigned  and  cheerful  under  misfor- 
tunes? I  cannot  say;  but  this  1  felt,  and  so 
did  Matilda:  when  we  sat  under  the  rose-cover- 
ed  porch   and  listened  to  the   simple   reason- 

c  2 
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ings  of  the  old  dame,  we  were  different  beings ; 
the  sun  seemed  to  shine  brighter,  we  began 
to  see  all  was  not  woe  in  this  beautiful  world ; 
she  called  our  attention  and  her  own  to  the 
thousand  little  sources  of  benevolent — of  con- 
templative jojs  within  the  reach  of  all,  even 
the  old,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  till  we  felt  quite 
ashamed  of  our  ingratitude. 

There  was  a  strange  energy  of  character  in 
that  old  woman,  which  seemed  to  outlive — to 
defy  every  misfortune.  She  now,  even  in  the 
loneliness  of  old  age,  turned  her  mind  with  as 
much  pleasure  to  the  instruction  of  the  young 
girl  I  had  placed  beneath  her  roof,  as  if  in  the 
full  vigour  of  youth  and  health.  The  delight 
of  being  of  use  to  a  fellow-creature — of  doing 
good,  was  to  her  so  great,  as  in  a  degree  to 
absorb  the  regrets  she  might  feel  for  anything 
which  affected  herself. 

In  returning  home,  we  passed  by  Tom  Giles's 
cottage,  and  were  surprised  at  its  air  of  pover- 
ty and  desolation,  when  it  had  so  lately  been 
adorned  for  the  reception  of  a  new  and,  as  we 
thought,  rich  mistress.  The  broken  windows 
were  stuffed  here  and  there  with  an  old  hat  or 
other  cast-off  apparel,   the  garden   overgrown 
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with  weeds,  and  the  flowers  trodden  down.  A 
strong  smell  of  spirits  and  tobacco  issued  from 
the  open  door :  we  heard  the  sound  of  many 
voices  within,  as  if  in  dispute  or  anger.  This 
made  us  alter  our  intention  of  visiting  the  cot- 
tage ;  thinking  it  would  be  far  from  prudent 
to  encounter  the  noisy  tumult  that  seemed 
going  on  inside. 

The  next  evening,  Lyme  Park,  or,  as  old 
Thomas  called  it,  "  the  Familiar  Mansion,"" 
was  robbed  of  all  the  valuable  plate  and  jewels 
it  contained  :  Mr.  Ellis's  desk  had  been  broken 
open  and  a  large  sum  of  money  removed.  The 
butler  was  missing;  and  Tom  Giles  had  also 
disappeared  from  the  village,  leaving  his  young 
wife  and  aged  mother  penniless, — for,  under 
the  pretence  of  buying  some  land  to  farm,  he 
had  on  the  preceding  week  taken  all  her  for- 
tune from  the  bank.  Of  course  he  was  now 
suspected  of  having  taken  part  in  the  robbery 
at  Lyme  Park. 

The  butler  who  had  disappeared  slept  in  the 
pantry  where  the  plate  was  kept :  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  the  family,  and  had  been  con- 
sidered extremely  honest;  they  now  could 
not   endure    the    idea   of    suspecting   he    was 
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guilty.  The  pantry  window  had  been  broken 
open,  and  in  the  court-yard,  at  a  little  distance, 
traces  of  blood  were  discovered  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river.  This  was  carefully  dragged, 
but  without  success,  for  no  dead  body  was  that 
day  found :  it  was  broad  and  deep,  and  in 
that  place  the  current  was  strong. 

Great  interest  was  excited,  and  a  painful 
anxiety  to  ascertain  the  poor  man's  fate  was 
felt  by  the  whole  neighbourhood  :  for  his  grey 
head,  and  honest,  intelligent  countenance  were 
well  known  to  the  numerous  visitors  at  Lyme 
Park ;  and  in  the  village  he  was  often  a  kind 
messenger  to  the  poor,  and  the  dispenser  of 
his  master's  charity. 

On  the  following  day,  a  body  was  discovered 
floating  near  Applefbrd,  six  miles  from  Lyme. 
On  examination  it  was  discovered  to  be  that  of 
the  old  butler,  but  without  clothes,  and  in  a 
dreadfully  mutilated  condition.  The  face,  and 
indeed  the  entire  person,  appeared  to  have  been 
purposely  disfigured  by  repeated  wounds,  as  if 
to  prevent  its  being  recognised  :  nor  could  any 
one  have  sworn  to  its  identity,  had  not  a  large 
mole  on  the  right  hand,  which  was  known  by 
several  of  his  fellow- servants,  been  discovered. 
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Of  Tom  Giles's  guilt  there  appeared  but 
little  doubt,  and  warrants  were  issued  to  ap- 
prehend him.  It  is  very  sad  to  rejoice  in  tlie 
misfortune  of  any  human  being ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  Giles's  apprehension  excited  no 
small  pleasure  in  the  parish,  and  our  thoughts 
travelled  over  the  wide  sea  towards  poor  George 
Hilliard,  of  whose  innocence  all  men  were  now 
quite  convinced.  When  we  informed  the  old 
dame  of  it,  she  cast  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  raising  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven, 
thanked  the  Almighty  for  the  hope  thus  af- 
forded that  her  dear  grand son''s  character 
would  be  cleared,  and  it  was  only  by  her  ex- 
cessive joy  we  knew  how  intense  had  been 
her  suffering  on  his  account. 

"  Oh,  if  Tom  Giles  would  confess —  if  he 
would  but  rescue  my  darling  boy's  character 
from  the  black  stain  of  guilt,  I  could  for- 
give   "     Then,  as  if  startled   at  her  own 

thoughts,  •'  Alas  !  have  not  I  yet  forgiven 
him,  for  poor,  poor  Alice! — But  tell  me,  dear 
Miss  Harcourt,  is  there  any  chance  ?  Oh, 
could  my  poor  boy  return  !  would  they  ac- 
quit, would  they  reverse  a  sentence  once  pro- 
nounced .'*" 
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We  encouraged  her  to  hope,  and  it  was  de- 
lightful to  see  those  old  features  animated  with 
its  gladdening  ray. 

Soon  after  this,  Geraldine's  important  letter 
from  Mola  di  Gaeta  arrived,  informing  us  of 
her  rencontre  with  the  banditti  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Vere.  The  joy  it  occasioned  may 
be  easily  imagined  :  the  delight  of  throwing 
off  our  mourning ;  of  talking  and  wondering 
how  he  came  there — what  had  delayed  him  so 
long,  what  could  have  been  the  reason  of  our 
never  hearing  from  him  ?  for  when  Geraldine 
wrote,  she  knew  nothing  of  Vere^s  previous  his- 
tory. 

Then  Matilda,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  would 
expatiate  in  Geraldine's  praise  ;  blessing  her  as 
the  preserver  of  Vere's  life,  admiring  and  won- 
dering at  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
which  had  worked  such  a  miracle,  and,  as  was 
always  the  case  with  Matilda,  dwelling  with 
more  enthusiasm  on  the  heroic  conduct  of  her 
friend  than  even  her  own  happiness. 

She  immediately  wrote  to  Vere.  I  know  not 
what  her  letter  contained  ;  but  never  did  I  see 
a  human  being  sit  down  before  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  take  up  a  pen  with  a  countenance  of  such 
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perfect  bliss  as  Matilda  on  that  morning.  I 
delighted  in  watching  her  beautiful  face:  her 
eyes  were  never  raised,  nor  did  the  pen  an  in- 
stant quit  the  paper,  till  every  part  was  cover- 
ed. My  imagination  was  equally  busy;  but 
its  ruminations  were  not  quite  of  so  pleasing 
a  character. 

The  letter  was  sealed,  and  then  I  ventured 
to  ask  what  she  had  said.  She  scarcely  knew, 
but  it  was  all  full  of  happiness  ;  only  she  had 
cautioned  him  not  to  return  too  soon,  but  to 
wait  till  his  strength  was  equal  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  so  long  a  journey. 

She  wrote  also  to  Geraldine,  and  begged 
her  to  enforce  this  advice,  and  endeavour  to 
amuse  Yere,  and  keep  him  with  her  till  his 
health  was  quite  recovered,  Matilda's  letter 
found  Vere  in  the  sort  of  dreaming  enchanted 
state  Tasso  has  so  beatifully  painted  in  the 
hero  of  Ferrara,  when,  in  Armida's  magic  gar- 
den, forgetful  of  the  world,  of  duty,  and  of 
fame,  he  was  awakened  by  the  call  of  the  two 
warriors. 

I  am  afraid  it  was  with  reluctance  that  Vere, 
after  a  few  struggles,  came  to  the  resolution  of 
leaving  his  dear  kind  nurse ;  and  his  joy  was 

c  5 
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proportionally  great  when,  on  the  following 
day,  Lady  Julia  and  her  daughter  announced 
their  intention  of  accompanying  him  to  Eng- 
land. Geraldine  said  she  must  be  present  at 
Matilda's  marriage ;  and  as  she  was  extremely 
anxious  Mr.  Harcourt  should  not  travel  too 
quickly,  and  felt  sure  if  he  went  alone  and 
too  rapidly  he  would  retard  his  recovery,  she 
proposed  this  plan,  which  would  also  exactly 
suit  her  mother^s  delicate  health. 

Geraldine  had  consulted  her  mother  on  the 
subject  the  preceding  evening,  who  saw  no  im- 
propriety or  danger  in  the  arrangement.  As 
for  her,  she  was  strong  in  self-confidence,  in 
the  conviction  she  had  for  friendship's  sake 
long  since  extinguished  every  spark  of  love 
from  her  heart's  inmost  core,  of  having  sacri- 
ficed passion  and  inclination,  and  subsequently 
caused  a  new  love  to  spring  up  by  the  force  of 
her  own  absolute  will.  Yes  !  she  was  certain 
she  loved  Castleford  with  a  stronger  affection 
than  she  had  ever  felt  for  Vere;  there  could 
therefore  be  no  danger  for  either  party.  M^hy 
should  she,  then,  deny  herself  the  enjoyment 
during  the  journey  of  his  pleasant,  his  delight- 
ful society  ? 
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After  a  few  moments'  consideration,  she  ended 
the  debate  with  herself  by  proudly  exclaiming, 
''  There  shall  be  no  danger  !"  She  accordingly 
wrote  to  inform  Matilda  of  her  intention ;  and 
Vere,  whose  arm  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
enable  him  to  hold  a  pen  in  his  hand,  wrote  a 
long  letter,  giving  the  outline  of  his  strange  ad- 
ventures. He  had  heard  nothing  of  his  friend 
Lord  Henry  Leslie,  or  his  own  servant  Joe 
Hilliard,  whose  loss  he  sincerely  deplored. 

We  had  been  in  daily  expectation  of  a  letter 
from  Vere  ever  since  the  first  intelligence  of  his 
existence  had  reached  us.  "  We  wondered,"  we 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  "  how  strange 
it  was  that  even  Geraldine  did  not  write  a  line 
to  say  how  he  was  going  on  V  Therefore,  the 
sight  of  his  dear  writing  was  hailed  with  joy- 
ful exclamations.  Matilda  ran  with  the  pre- 
cious document  into  the  deep  recess  of  the  east 
window,  where,  partly  concealed  by  the  old 
damask  curtain,  she  could  read  without  having 
either  her  blushes  or  her  tears  observed. 

How  seldom  does  the  attainment  of  what  we 
most  anxiously  wish  produce  the  expected  plea- 
sure, and  how  rarely  do  letters  from  a  distance 
bring  unalloyed   happiness !     With   the  most 
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gratifying  intelligence  is  generally  mingled 
something  which  gives  pain. 

**  Poor  Joe  Hilliard  !'"*  exclaimed  Matilda 
when  she  had  finished  the  letter  ;  and  handing 
it  to  me,  she  resumed  her  seat  at  the  breakfast- 
table  with  a  countenance,  as  I  thought,  cloud- 
ed by  more  dark  ideas  than  poor  Joe  Hilliard 
could  have  occasioned.  However,  his  fate  was 
sufficient  to  justify  a  feeling  of  melancholy  ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  pleasant  to  have  a  lawful 
subject  for  sorrow,  when  the  real  cause  of  our 
grief  is  so  vague  and  untangible  as  to  be  re- 
jected by  our  less  sensitive  reason.  Certainly 
the  task  of  communicating  this  to  his  poor 
mother  was  a  hard  one ;  who  had  lately  been 
basking  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  hope,  think- 
ing that,  as  Vere  was  alive,  no  doubt  could 
remain  of  her  son's  safety. 

I  read  the  letter :  it  was  kind  and  affectionate 
— I  saw  no  reason  for  Matilda's  sadness.  I  read 
it  again,  and  then  I  traced  imaginary  lines  of 
secret  thought  perceptible  between  the  visible 
ones.  This  idea  may  sound  fanciful  and  unin- 
telligible ;  but  I  constantly  feel,  when  people 
write  in  a  constrained  or  studied  manner,  that 
I  see  their  real  sentiments  interlining  their  as- 
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sumed  ones.  When  I  laid  down  the  letter,  I 
felt  melancholy  and  apprehensive  of  I  know- 
not  what,  and  no  longer  wondered  at  Ma- 
tilda's depressed  spirits. 

The  old  dame  heard  the  sad  news  with  more 
sorrow  and  emotion  than  I  had  expected :  for  I 
generally  observe,  that  in  old  age,  feelings  be- 
come habits,  and  that  the  loss  of  a  near  or  even 
dear  relation,  unless  they  happen  to  live  under 
the  same  roof,  or  within  the  sphere  of  every- 
day life,  is  not  severely  felt. 

Dame  Hilliard,  however,  had  lately  aban- 
doned herself  to  joyful  anticipations  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  her  strength  and 
health  seemed  now  to  sink  under  this  dis- 
appointment. She  had  become  giddy,  and  she 
fell  upon  her  bed  without  uttering  a  word. 
Poor  woman  !  she  daily  became  worse  and 
worse,  and  we  feared  she  would  never  rise  from 
it  again.  We  of  course  went  daily  to  see  her; 
and  old  Thomas,  who  was  a  particular  friend 
of  hers,  was  always  "  ministering  effusions," 
as  he  called  the  remedies  our  housekeeper 
sent ;  probably  infusions  of  something.  He 
used  to  complain  that  the  housekeeper  would 
give  her  sentiment  draughts;  but  he  thought 
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*'a  dose  of  calumny  would  do  her  much  more 
good,  and  make  her  more  likely  to  be  ridden  of 
her  bed,  instead  of  being  bed-ridden." 

We  heard  nothing  more  of  Vere  or  his  com- 
panion till  they  arrived  at  Dover  about  the 
end  of  May.  The  journey  had  occupied  nearly 
two  months.  Vere  then  wrote  his  intention  of 
coming  to  us  immediately  :  the  tliree  following 
days  were  spent  in  a  state  of  anxious  expec- 
tation, —  Matilda  trembling  and  turning  alter- 
nately red  and  pale  at  every  sound — and  the 
wicked  Dorothy  was  for  ever  running  in,  ex- 
claiming she  was  certain  that  she  heard  a  car- 
riage  coming. 

On  the  third  evening,  we  were  quietly 
sitting  round  the  tidy  green  baize  table  before 
mentioned,  which  had  been  drawn  close  to  the 
fire,  for  it  was  cold  and  wet; — my  brother 
sat  in  his  easy  chair,  with  a  flat  candlestick  in 
one  hand,  and  a  newspaper  in  the  other — 
which  he  alternately  read  or  dipped  into  the 
candle,  according  as  its  interest  or  the  bub- 
bling sound  of  the  pattering  rain  and  crackling 
blaze  of  the  fire  predominated  in  his  soporific 
mind.  Matilda's  fingers  were  busily  employed 
stitching  clothes  for  the  poor,  while  her  thoughts 
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were  far,  far  away  ;  I  was  teaching  perspec- 
tive, or,  as  old  Thomas  called  it,  perspicuity, 
to  little  Dorothy,  drawing  for  her  the  outline 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  illustrating  the  horizontal 
lines,  vanishing  points,  &c.  by  those  of  Ma- 
tilda's work-box  —  when  we  were  suddenly 
startled  from  our  quiet  occupations  by  a  loud 
noise.  My  brother,  in  rousing  himself  from 
sleep,  let  the  flat  candlestick  fall,  but  not  before 
he  had  set  fire  to  the  newspaper,  and  spilt  all 
the  wax  over  his  hands  and  black  inexpressi- 
bles. The  catastrophe  did  not  end  here ;  for 
in  his  anxiety  to  save  the  newspaper,  and  not 
knowing  exactly  what  he  was  about,  he  pushed 
it  towards  Matilda's  work :  which,  being  a  large 
cotton  under-garment,  instantly  caught  fire; 
the  blaze  communicated  to  the  thread-papers 
and  other  combustible  contents  of  the  work- 
box,  and  soon  my  designs,  the  Colosseum,  Pan- 
theon, and  all,  were  consumed.  We  were  so 
occupied  in  preventing  further  mischief,  that 
we  did  not  perceive  the  entrance  of  two  indi- 
viduals. The  large  baize  cover,  the  real  use  of 
which  ugly  appendage  I  now  first  discovered, 
was  thrown  over  the  burning  ruins,  thereby 
extinguishing  also  the  candle ;  and  it  was  only 
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by  the  fire-light,  on  regaining  our  composure, 
we  discovered  that  a  stranger  was  in  the  room. 
It  was  not  Vere ; — on  further  examination  it 
proved  to  be  Joe  Hilliard. 

Old  Thomas  was  with  him,  and  by  the  con- 
fusion of  his  manner  I  saw  something  had  hap- 
pened unusual.  The  fact  was  this  :  he  was 
extremely  superstitious,  though  he  would  not 
own  it —  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  man 
that  he  thought  was  dead  had  so  terrified  him, 
that  he  let  the  large  tray,  with  all  the  tea- 
things  on  it,  fall  down  in  the  hall.  This  was 
the  noise  which  had  occasioned  such  mischief. 

We  cautioned  Joe  Hilliard  not  to  go  and 
see  his  mother  till  we  had  prepared  her  mind 
for  the  delightful  event,  lest  the  sudden  shock 
might  prove  more  fatal  than  even  to  old  Tho- 
mas and  the  Dresden  china. 

Joe  Hilliard's  adventures  had  been  strange, 
and  he  gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of 
all  that  had  happened.  But  don't  be  fright- 
ened ;  I  am  not  going  to  write  them,  having 
neither  time,  nor  inclination  to  do  so :  I  will 
only  add,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  Lord  Henry  Leslie  and  all  his 
crew  escaped  the  perils  of  the  sea  in  safety. 
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Two  days  afterwards,  we  did  indeed  hear  a 
carriage  drive  up  to  the  door,  and  saw  in  reality 
that  which  the  eyes  of  our  imagination  had  so 
often  beheld,  the  tall  figure  of  Vere  Harcourt 
stepping  out  of  it.  It  was  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  since  we  had  seen  him :  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance. 
His  cheeks  were  hollow  and  paler  than  ever ; 
his  dark  eyes  appeared  larger,  and  their  former 
melancholy  expression  was  exchanged  for  one  of 
haggard  wildness.  His  spirits  and  health  were 
variable ; — sometimes  he  would  laugh,  and  talk 
of  his  strange  adventures  in  Africa  ;  and  then, 
singing  snatches  of  his  favourite  songs,  he 
would  run  about  the  house  with  little  Dorothy, 
till,  fatigued  with  unnecessary  exertion,  he 
would  sink  into  a  chair,  and  sit  for  hours  doing 
and  saying  nothing. 

Matilda  was  so  happy  at  seeing  him  again, 
that  she  could  apprehend  nothing.  She 
thought,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  yet  recovered 
his  usual  health;  but,  quite  satisfied  that  he 
loved  her,  she  hoped  the  quiet  life  they  led  at 
Lyme  would  soon  restore  his  usual  health  and 
spirits.  But  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  each 
day  they  became  worse :   he  would  sit  for  hours 
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on  the  old  sofa  by  Matilda's  side,  but  I  fancied 
his  thoughts  were  far  away. 

He  had  not  yet  seen  his  father;  therefore, 
about  ten  days  after  his  arrival  at  Lyme,  we 
all  proceeded  to  Thorn  wood  Park. 

On  being  again  under  the  paternal  roof,  and 
revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  happy  childhood,  a 
gleam  of  joy  illumined  his  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, and  I  again  recognised  my  dear,  bril- 
liant, animated  nephew  of  former  days.  But 
this,  alas  !  was  of  short  duration.  His  conduct 
completely  puzzled  me :  sometimes  I  thought 
he  loved  Matilda  as  well  or  better  than  ever  — 
he  delighted  in  making  her  repeat  again  and 
again  the  recital  of  her  fears  and  anxieties  on 
his  account,  of  all  she  had  suffered  and  felt  dur- 
ing the  long  autumn  and  winter  months ; — at 
other  moments,  I  fancied  he  was  miserable  in 
her  presence- 
It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  happiness  of 
both  his  father  and  Matilda;  nothing  could 
for  a  moment  cast  a  shade  over  their  joy.  The 
old  man  was  now  most  impatient  for  his  song's 
marriage,  and  urged  him  to  start  for  London  to 
arrange  the  settlements,  &c.  But  Yere  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  parting  so  soon  from  his  dear 
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father  and  intended  bride,  and  postponed  it 
from  day  to  day. 

Geraldine  was  extremely  anxious  that  Matilda 
should  come  to  her  in  London  ;  and  at  last, 
after  an  immensely  long  debate,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Vere  was  to  proceed  at  once  there 
and  set  the  lawyers  at  work.  I  was  to  remain 
with  my  eldest  brother,  and  Matilda  to  accom- 
pany her  father  to  Lyme  for  a  few  days,  that 
she  might  put  him  and  little  Dorothy,  and  the 
household,  in  such  a  train  as  that  her  absence 
might  not  be  so  much  felt ;  —  she  was  then  to 
go  to  Gerald ine's  house  in  town. 

During  this  interval  Geraldine  had  entered 
deeply  into  all  the  gaieties  of  London.  Lord 
Castleford  was  too  enchanted  at  seeing  her 
again,  after  such  a  long  separation,  to  find 
fault  with  anything  she  did,  or  blame  any 
course  of  life  she  wished  to  pursue.  He  cer- 
tainly wished  sometimes  she  could  be  content- 
ed to  remain  one  evening  quietly  at  home ; 
and  in  the  mornings  he  tried  to  engage  her 
attention,  and  prevail  on  her  to  resume  her 
former  employments,  and  those  delightful  stu- 
dies, in  directing  which,  and  in  watching  the 
workings  of  her  expanding  mind,  he  had  en- 
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joyed  so  many  blissful  hours.  However,  she 
complained  of  not  being  well,  and  painting  and 
study  might  perhaps  be  injurious:  yet  night 
after  night  she  danced  incessantly  in  hot 
rooms — and  then  alone  did  she  appear  to  re- 
gain her  former  health  and  spirits.  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  content  himself  with  be- 
holding his  beautiful  wife  courted  and  admired 
by  all,  listening  at  a  distance  to  the  brilliant 
conversation  and  witty  sallies  excited  by  the 
pleasantries  and  repartees  of  others,  and  regal- 
ing his  doting  eyes  with  the  smiles  she  lavish- 
ed on  her  numerous  adorers.  But  he  was  not 
jealous,  even  though  he  sometimes  thought  his 
society  gave  her  less  pleasure  than  formerly: 
he  was  as  yet  too  much  engrossed  by  the  de- 
lightful conviction  of  being  really  the  happy 
possessor  of  that  treasure  so  much  coveted  by 
all  the  world,  to  admit  the  entrance  of  any  de- 
sponding or  suspicious  feeling  into  his  mind ;  — 
he  gloried  in  her  success,  and  triumphed  in  the 
universal  admiration  she  received. 

Accustomed  for  the  last  five  years  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  everything  by  her,  he  remained  so 
still,  and  whatever  sphere  she  chose  for  the 
exercise   of    her    talents   and    genius   was  re- 
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garded  by  him  as  the  most  refulgent.  He 
viewed  everything  which  surrounded  her  by 
the  glowing  light  of  love  ;  or  rather,  all  was  so 
illuminated  by  the  brilliant  rays  which  emanat- 
ed from  the  one  loved  object,  that  his  imagi- 
nation was  dazzled  where  his  reason  failed  to 
be  convinced.  He  had  been  prejudiced  against 
the  world,  and  had  often  railed  against  its  dis- 
sipations ;  but  now  that  she  reigned  over  that 
world,  its  dangers  and  its  shallowness  were  for- 
gotten. Everything  that  ministered  to  her  en- 
joyment was  regarded  as  delightful :  as  love  can 
make  a  barren  wilderness  seem  a  paradise,  so 
can  its  influence  remove  our  dislike  to  all  that 
we  have  hitherto  considered  objectionable. 

As  Vere  was  at  this  time  with  Matilda  in  the 
country,  it  may  seem  strange,  after  the  delight 
his  society  had  afforded  her,  both  in  Italy  and 
during  the  journey  home,  that  she  should  be  so 
gay  in  his  absence.  The  fact  was,  she  was  dis- 
satisfied with  herself.  The  meeting  with  her 
husband  after  so  long  an  absence  had  not  oc- 
casioned that  extreme  delight  which  she  ex- 
pected. She  no  longer  enjoyed  the  morning 
studies  or  the  ride  and  drive  with  him :  as  yet 
she  scarcely  knew  why,  but  she  was  certainly 
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happier  when  their  tete-a-tete  was  interrupted. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  this  wish 
can  be  so  easily  gratified  as  in  London. 

Never  was  there  a  person  naturally  so  de- 
void of  coquetry  as  Geraldine  ;  yet  those  who 
observed  her  at  this  time,  and  saw  how  gra- 
ciously she  smiled  on  the  crowd  of  admirers 
who  thronged  around,  must  have  thought,  if 
she  were  not  now  a  flirt,  she  would  inevitably 
soon  become  one.  But  she  would  soon  have 
tired  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  those  habits  of 
foolish  dissipation,  so  contrary  to  her  nature, 
would  not  perhaps  have  endured  long,  had  not 
Vere  returned  to  London.  His  presence  had 
become  too  fascinating,  too  necessary  to  her 
happiness,  for  her  willingly  to  forego  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  delightful  society.  He  called  every 
morning  to  arrange  and  talk  about  Matilda's 
visit,  and  his  approaching  marriage  ;  but  Lord 
Castleford  or  some  visitors  were  in  the  room, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  converse  on  such  sub- 
jects before  a  third  person.  Then  Geraldine 
would  say,  when  with  a  melancholy  air  he  was 
taking  leave,  "  We  shall  meet  to  night,  I  hope, 
at  the  opera.'* 

The   meeting   and   the   conversation  at   the 
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opera  were  more  satisfactory  to  both  ;  though 
I  am  afraid  they  often  forgot  to  speak  one 
word  on  the  very  subject  for  which  the  in- 
terview had  been  souo^ht.  But  this  was  natu- 
ral :  there  were  so  many  pleasing  remembran- 
ces of  the  journey,  so  many  enchanting  scenes 
they  had  witnessed  together,  and  it  was  so  de- 
lightful to  converse  on  these — to  enjoy  and  view 
them  again  and  again  by  the  flowing  light  of 
memory  embellished  by  their  own  radiant  ima- 
ginations. 

Vere  was  strongly  solicited  to  resume  his 
parliamentary  career.  His  friends  urged  him 
by  every  argument  which  party  spirit  could 
dictate,  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  his  vanity, 
and  recall  to  his  mind  those  successful  speeches 
of  last  year :  but  their  efforts  to  awaken  his 
ambition  or  his  pride  were  useless,  and  under 
the  plea  of  bad  health  he  entirely  abandoned 
all  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  He 
certainly  looked  very  ill,  but  then  it  surely  was 
very  injurious  to  him  to  pass  all  his  nights  in 
hot  rooms  and  crowded  assemblies ;" — so  said 
Lord  Castleford  and  many  others  of  his  friends. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Furon  tutte  maravigliate  o  astiose  della  belta  della  fan- 
ciulla,  d'  una  certaqual  iiatia  purezza  ch'  ella  recava  da'  suoi 
monti;  d'una  semplicita  condita  d' accorgimento,  d' una 
leggiadria  involontaria,  dell'  atto,  della  persona  e  del  volto. 

Grossi. 


In  many  ways  doth  the  full  heart  reveal 
The  presence  of  the  love  it  would  conceal; 
But  in  far  more  th'  estranged  heart  lets  know 
The  absence  of  the  love  which  yet  ii  fain  would  show. 

Coleridge. 

Matilda  left  her  own  quiet  home,  her  father's 
house,  and  took  leave  of  the  venerable  old  ser- 
vants assembled  under  the  old  porch  to  bid  a 
smiling  and  weeping  farewell  to  their  darling 
young  mistress. 

She  arrived  late  at  Lord  Castleford's  magni- 
ficent house  in  Palace  Yard,  and  was  received 
by  a  crowd  of  stiff,  stately,  well-pawdered  ser- 
vants, and  shown  up  the  s[)lendid  staircase 
through  a  long  suite  of  apartments  to  the  large 
drawing-room.       Lord    and    Lady    Castleford 
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were  just  gone  out  to  dinner  ;  but  her  lady- 
ship had  left  a  note  for  Miss  Harcourt,  and 
dinner  was  ready  whenever  she  liked  to  call 
for  it. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  falling  fast,  and 
the  light  scarcely  found  its  way  to  the  further 
end  of  the  gigantic  room.  Matilda's  heart 
sank,  she  knew  not  why,  as  she  gazed  around 
on  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  everything.  She 
felt  solitary  and  depressed,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
dispelling  these  uncomfortable  feelings,  went  to 
the  window  to  read  Geraldine'*s  note. 

It  did  not  tend  much  to  raise  her  spirits; 
yet  wherefore  ?  it  was  very,  very  kind.  "  Be- 
ing Almack's  night,  she  was  anxious  dear  Matil- 
da should  accompany  her  there.  She  had  pro- 
cured a  ticket ;  a  dress  was  ready  prepared,  and 
Josephine  would  assist  at  her  toilette  ;  and  she 
had  ordered  Cavalier  at  ten  o'clock  to  dress  her 
hair,  and  begged  Matilda  would  be  ready  at  a 
quarter  after  eleven,  when  she  would  come  and 
call  for  her."  The  note  concluded  by  hoping 
she  would  not  feel  shy  or  make  any  difficulties, 
as  Vere  would  be  there. 

Poor  Matilda  !  why  did  a  tear  start  to  her 
soft  blue  eyes  ?    Surely  it  was  all  very  pleasant, 
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and  very  kind  of  Geraldine.  Why  could  she 
not  enjoy  the  prospect  of  what  most  girls 
would  have  given  their  eyes  that  day  to  pos- 
sess? for  Almack's  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
glory,  and  she  would  make  her  first  appearance 
under  the  protection  of  the  most  fashionable, 
the  most  ruling  lady  in  London.  She  would 
dance  with  her  lover,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day. 

She  thoughf  of  all  this,  and  wondered  what 
strange  cause  prevented  her  feeling  glad,  and 
made  her  reluctant  to  go.  She  stood  at  the 
window,  watching  the  dingy  sparrows  as  they 
hopped  on  the  black  branches  of  a  smoke-dried 
tree  in  the  garden,  and  tried  hard  to  feel  pleas- 
ed ;  yet  she  almost  envied  those  sparrows,  for 
they  were  sure  of  the  loveof  their  feathered  mate, 
and  exempt  from  the  sad  ordeal  of  being  dressed 
by  Mademoiselle  Josephine  and  Mr.  Cavalier, 
and  of  appearing — ah  !  there's  the  rub  ! — of  ap- 
pearing to  disadvantage  in  their  lovers'*  eyes. 
Ah  !  it  was  impossible,  she  could  not  go  to  Al- 
mack's — there  was  something  terrific  in  the 
Word,  as  she  should  be  sure  to  do  or  say  some- 
thing awkward,  and  Vere  would  be  annoyed. 
Then  how  could  she,  who  had  never  seen  a  hair- 
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dresser  in  her  life,  look  as  other  girls  after  un- 
dergoing an  operation  at  his  hands ! — and  be- 
sides, she  had  always  been  afraid  of  Mademoiselle 
Josephine,  and  disliked  her  affected  airs.  But, 
how  very  strange !  she  had  enjoyed  the  ball  at 
Geraldine's  wedding  extremely  ;  she  had  felt 
afraid  of  nothing,  and  been  amused  with  all : — 
the  reason  was,  Vere's  beloved  but  most  fastidious 
eyes  were  not  then  upon  her.  Yet  why  should 
she  be  so  very  much  alarmed  ?  Vere  was  kind, 
though  he  had  a  dreadful  horror  of  many 
things :  she  had  heard  him  often  find  fault 
with  people  for  those  little  errors,  and  that 
want  of  tact,  of  which  in  her  ignorance  of  the 
world  she  would  certainly  be  guilty ;  yet  she 
felt  sure  of  being  loved, — otherwise,  why  should 
he  wish  to  marry  her  ? 

A  servant  brought  lights,  and  asked  if  she 
was  ready  for  dinner.  She  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative :  then,  taking  a  candle,  she  carried  it 
to  one  of  the  large  looking-glasses.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  looked  with  great  anx- 
iety to  see  if  she  was  pretty  as  others. 

There  ought  to  have  been  much  encourage- 
ment in  the  sight  the  mirror  afforded  ;  for  never 
had  Nature  been  more  bountiful  in  her  lovely 
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gifts — never  had  she  formed   a  figure  so  near 
perfection. 

Before  Matilda  had  quite  made  up  her  mind, 
dinner  was  announced ;  and  unfortunately  the 
sparks  of  self-confidence,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
her  natural  diffidence,  had  been  kindled  by  the 
sight  of  her  own  beauty,  were  now  extin- 
guished by  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  dining- 
room,  with  its  innumerable  footmen  and  six 
gigantic  lamps,  under  whose  brilliant  rays  she 
was  to  eat  her  solitary  meal — alas  !  not  alone, 
for  she  was  doomed  to  undergo  the  ceremony 
of  different  courses,  and  the  curious  and  rather 
impertinent  gaze  of  the  stately  servants.  She 
longed  to  say  she  did  not  want  anything  more, 
but  it  would  appear  so  foolish  !  Oh !  what 
would  she  have  given  to  be  sitting  at  the 
dinner-table  in  the  dear  wainscoted  room  at 
Lyme,  with  her  father  and  Dorothy  and  old 
Thomas  !  But  she  reproached  herself  for  the 
wish — it  was  so  silly,  so  stupid, — and  began 
again  to  reflect  on  the  important  subject  of 
Almack's.  Dear  Geraldine  would  think  it  ill- 
natured  if  she  did  not  go,  and  Vere  would  call 
her  foolish  for  being  afraid.  Yes,  she  must 
try  and  make  up  her  mind  to  it :  but  her  hair 
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was  dreadfully  out  of  curl  with  the  journey 
and  damp  weather ;  Mr.  Cavalier  would  cer- 
tainly never  make  anything  of  it,  and  she  could 
not  wear  it  straight  like  Geraldine,  for  that 
would  not  suit  her  style  of  face  :  Vere  had  said 
so  once. 

"  Dear  Geraldine  !  she  is  far  too  perfect,  too 
sure  of  always  doing  what  is  right  and  beauti- 
ful, ever  to  feel  alarmed  at  anything  !"" 

Yet,  if  the  truth  were  known,  Geraldine  at 
that  very  moment  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  she  was 
thinking  or  doing  right.  She  had  for  some 
time  past  had  many  misgivings  that  her  heart 
was  not  quite  in  the  proper  place  ;  but,  being  in 
such  a  constant  whirl  of  gaiety,  she  had  no 
time  to  dive  into  its  inmost  recesses. 

At  this  moment  she  was  dining  at  the  house 
of  her  old  and  still  constant  admirer,  the  bril- 
liant Duke  of  Longueville;  he  sat  beside 
her,  and  was  endeavouring  by  an  unusual 
display  of  wit  and  humour  to  engage  her  at- 
tention. But  her  head  was  most  provokingly 
turned  the  other  way,  and  she  was  during 
nearly  the  whole  dinner  engaged  in  a  low  and 
earnest  conversation  with  her  other  neighbour, 
Mr.  Harcourt. 
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The  duke  cursed  his  own  stupidity  in  hav- 
ing asked  that  tiresome,  melancholy-looking 
man,  with  whom  all  the  ladies  were  in  love, 
and  who,  though  he  engrossed  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  Geraldine*s  envied  attention,  certainly 
looked  more  melancholy  than  ever. 

Was  it  because  he  was  going  to  see  his 
intended  bride  ?  Alas  !  Vere  dared  not  ask 
himself  this  question.  Could  it  be  that  he  was 
jealous  of  the  share  she  would  engross  of  Ge- 
raldine's  time  and  attention  ?  He  could  not 
banish  the  idea  that  those  enchanting  ttte-a- 
tetes,  in  which  they  had  of  late  so  often  in- 
dulged, would  now  be  destroyed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  third  person  ;  and,  oh  !  agonising 
thought !  that  third  person  was  his  own  bride, 
his  once-loved  Matilda.  But  how  bitterly  he 
reproached  himself  for  this  !  He  determined  to 
try  and  conquer  his  passion ;  but  how  was  it 
possible  when  he  should  always  see  her  with  Ge- 
raldine  !  How  could  he  admire  or  love  poor  Ma- 
tilda, when  that  dazzling  creature,  resplendent 
in  the  whole  lustre  of  her  superior  talents  and 
charms,  would  be  ever  by  to  extinguish  the  re- 
viving spark  of  affection  which  Matilda's  pre- 
sence might  excite  ! 
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"  You  think,  then,  she  will  go  to  Almack*s  ?" 
he  asked  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 

"  Poor  Matilda !  I  am  afraid  she  will  not 
enjoy  it,"  he  continued.  But  Geraldine  thought 
otherwise  ;  for  she  had  enjoyed  the  ball  last  year 
at  her  wedding,  and  her  beauty  had  caused  a 
great  sensation. 

Vere  sighed.  "  Was  it  because  Matilda  en- 
joyed the  ball  without  him,  or  the  mention  of 
my  marriage,  which  caused  that  sigh  .^"  thought 
Geraldine. 

Lord  Castleford,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  watched  them  attentively,  but  no  ex- 
pression of  displeasure  could  be  traced  on  his 
handsome  features.  He  loved  Vere  as  well, 
better  than  ever ;  and  though  the  latter  had 
travelled  all  the  way  home  with  his  wife,  and 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  his  society  more  than  that 
of  any  one  else,  yet  he  was  not  jealous.  He 
was,  however,  rather  inclined  to  be  so  of  the 
young  duke,  (this  had  also  been  the  case  last 
year  when  Geraldine  first  came  out,)  and  he 
fancied  now  she  was  not  quite  insensible  to  his 
constant  and  ardent  love,  and  did  not  repress 
his  continual  advances  as  strenuously  as  she 
ought.     He  was  glad,  therefore,  now  to  wit- 
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ness  the  duke"'s  ill-disguised  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment, and  felt  quite  grateful  to  Vere 
for  engaging  her  attention. 

The  dinner  ended  at  last.  Geraldine  told 
Vere  she  should  go  home  immediately  and  su- 
perintend the  termination  of  Matilda's  toilette. 

"  Then  I  shall  banish  all  my  fears  as  to  her 
appearance,"  said  Vere. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Geraldine,  smiling,  "  and 
that  you  approve  of  my  dress,  for  hers  will  be 
exactly  the  same.  When  children,  we  used  to 
enjoy  being  dressed  alike;  and  I  hope  we  do 
not  love  each  other  less  now  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion." 

With  a  smiling  countenance  and  light  step 
she  led  the  procession  of  ladies  out  of  the  din- 
ing-room ;  but  her  heart  was  heavy,  for  in  her 
own  mind  she  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  years 
of  discretion  (having  arrived  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighteen)  had  made  her  wiser,  or  more 
worthy  of  the  affection  of  such  a  pure,  de- 
voted heart  as  Matilda's. 

Yet  she  had  tried  hard  to  be  kind,  to  think 
of  all  that  might  please  or  gratify  dear  Matil- 
da ;  and  in  spite  of  a  slight,  a  very  slight  feel- 
ing of  jealousy,  she  was  anxious  that  dear  girl 
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should  appear  to  advantage  both  in  the  eyes 
of  Vere  and  the  world,  and  being  attired  like 
herself,  would  at  once  procure  more  considera- 
tion, and  excite  people''s  curiosity  to  know  who 
was  that  beautiful  girl  dressed  like  Lady 
Castleford  ? 

She  had  thought  of  all  this,  and  moreover 
chosen  a  style  which  would  become  Matilda 
even  more  than  herself:  it  was  plain  white 
crape,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  blue  forget- 
me-nots  ;  and  the  beautiful  turquoise  orna- 
ments which  Lord  Castleford  had  given  her  in 
Russia  she  had  made  Stor  and  Mortimer  en- 
deavour to  imitate,  as  blue  was  Matilda's  fa- 
vourite colour,  and  became  her  better  than  any 
other.  The  necklace  and  earrings  were  quite 
as  handsome,  and  matched  exactly.  The  only 
difference  was  in  the  head  ornaments.  Geral- 
dine''s  brow  was  encircled  with  a  row  of  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  England,  which  confined 
her  shining  black  hair,  showing  the  entire 
shape  of  her  beautiful  little  head.  One  pear- 
shaped  unset  drop  of  unusual  size  descended 
on  her  forehead  :  of  course  this  would  not  suit 
Matilda's  ringlets ;  but  two  combs,  forming 
branches  of  beautiful  forget-me-nots,  had  been 
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most  successfully  placed  by  Cavalier  among 
the  light  waving  curls  on  either  side  of  her 
high  open  brow. 

It  was  late,  and  Almack's  nearly  full,  when 
the  two  friends  made  their  appearance.  They 
both  looked  more  lovely  than  ever  ;  for,  besides 
the  beauty  which  another  always  reflects  on  her 
companion,  their  style  was  so  different,  that 
each  by  contrast  served  to  heighten  the  other's 
charms. 

There  was  a  universal  buzz  of  admiration 
from  all  the  men  standing  near  the  door ;  and 
Matilda's  bashful  air,  which,  though  not  un- 
graceful, was  so  unusual,  served  to  increase 
their  curiosity. 

«'  Remember,  Lady  Castleford,  you  promised 
to  dance  the  first  quadrille  with  me,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  endeavouring  to  make  his 
way  through  the  crowd  of  admirers  which  sur- 
rounded them. 

"  Oh  yes ;  and  you,  dear  Matilda,  must  be 
our  vis-d-vis  with  Mr.  Harcourt,"  said  Geral- 
dine,  consigning  her  to  Vere's  care. 

They  went  up  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  where  Geraldine  usually  danced,  near  the 
patronesses'    seat.      The    quadrille    was    soon 
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formed,  and  they  were  all  roped  in  to  the  for- 
midable-looking space.  Matilda  trembled,  and 
thought  she  should  never  get  through  the 
dance  without  making  a  thousand  mistakes ; 
but  it  was  all  much  more  easy  than  she  ex- 
pected. Other  people  made  mistakes,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  mind  them  ;  and  even  Geral- 
dine  forgot  to  advance  in  the  tte  till  the  figure 
was  half  over.  Then  Vere  was  very  kind,  and 
said  she  had  never  looked  so  well,  and  admired 
her  dress  and  ornaments  ;  so  she  got  through 
the  first  quadrille  she  had  ever  danced  with 
him  very  successfully. 

A  waltz  was  then  played  ;  and  she  saw  Ge- 
raldine  whirling  away  with  a  handsome,  dark- 
whiskered,  foreign-looking  man,  Vere  told  her 
was  Prince  Hohenstein.  He  then  asked  if  she 
could  waltz  :  she  never  had  with  anybody  but 
Geraldine. 

"  Did  she  .^"  asked  Vere.  On  her  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  he  led  her  towards 
the  circle.  Poor  Matilda  was  in  a  sad 
fright !  she  longed  to  waltz  with  Vere,  but 
felt  so  afraid  of  attempting  it.  However,  this 
too  was  accomplished  better  than  could  have 
been  expected ;  though   she    felt    there  was  a 
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wide  difference  between    hers,    and    the  light, 
hovering  step  of  her  fairy-Hke  instructress. 

When  it  was  over,  Geraldine  introduced  her 
to  that  fine-looking  Prince  Hohenstein,  who 
asked  her  for  the  next  quadrille.  She  would 
rather  have  remained  with  Vere,  and  not  dance 
any  more ;  and  she  looked  inquiringly  in  his 
face,  but  fancied  he  wished  her  to  accept  the 
prince's  arm.  She  therefore  did  so,  and 
they  were  soon  roped  into  another  quadrille ; 
but  it  was  worse  than  the  last,  for  neither 
Vere  nor  Geraldine  was  there,  and  there  was  not 
a  single  face  she  knew  in  sight.  Prince  Hohen- 
stein could  not  speak  English  ;  and  his  French 
was  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  She 
was  therefore  not  sorry  when  the  music  ceased 
and  the  ropes  were  removed. 

Prince  Hohenstein  asked  to  what  part  of 
the  room  she  would  like  to  go  ;  but  she  could 
not  say,  for  it  seemed  hopeless  to  hunt  for  Ge- 
raldine in  such  a  crowd.  Seeing  her  hesitation, 
and  afraid  of  losing  his  waltz,  the  prince  "  beg- 
ged a  thousand  pardons,  but  he  was  engaged  ;'* 
and  when  the  music  began,  he  left  her  standing 
alone  near  the  orchestra. 
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Poor  girl !  she  felt  so  lonely  among  that  mul- 
titude of  unknown  faces,  many  of  whom  were 
regarding  her  with  looks  of  admiration,  but  she 
fancied  they  were  observing  her  solitary  and 
forlorn  position.  Oh  !  if  she  could  but  find  a 
vacant  seat,  they  would  remark  her  less  :  but 
there  was  not  one  unoccupied. 

At  last  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Vere  and 
Geraldine  waltzing,  and  making  her  way 
through  the  crowd  of  lookers-on,  she  soon  for- 
got her  awkward  situation  in  pleasure  at  be- 
holding those  two  dear  objects  of  her  love 
looking  so  happy.  She  had  feared  Vere  was 
rather  ill  or  out  of  spirits  when  he  was  dan- 
cing with  her  ;  but  now  he  was  quite  himself 
again.  They  did  not  see  her ;  and  when  the 
waltz  was  over,  they  were  proceeding  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  when  Matilda  has- 
tened up  and  took  Geraldine's  arm. 

"  My  dear  Matilda,"  said  she,  ''  we  have 
been  searching  all  over  the  room  for  you : 
there  are  at  least  twenty  men  dying  to  dance 
with  you !" 

She  then  introduced  her  to  one  of  the 
twenty  who  happened  to  be  nearest,  and  Ma- 
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tilda  again  found  herself  engaged;  but  she 
took  the  precaution  this  time  of  asking  where 
she  could  find  Geraldine  when  it  was  over. 

Oh,  let  me  see, — in  the  tea-room,  I  think,  if 
I  am  not  dancing,'*  said  she,  walking  away  with 
Vere ;  and  Matilda  heard  him  say,  "  Yes, 
come  into  the  tea-room,  and  don't  dance  any 
more :''  and  Matilda  wondered  why  he  wanted 
Geraldine  not  to  dance,  when  he  seemed  in- 
clined that  she  herself  should  do  so. 

Geraldine  and  Vere  were  sitting  in  a  corner 
of  the  tea-room  when  she  found  them,  after  the 
quadrille  was  over :  her  partner  got  her  a 
chair  and  some  tea  near  them.  Vere  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  observed  that  she  must  be  tired 
after  the  long  journey-  "It  is  late  too,""  he 
added,  though  in  truth  it  was  full  two  hours 
earlier  than  he  or  Geraldine  had  left  any  ball 
for  the  last  week. 

Lord  Castleford  was  found — the  carriage 
called— Matilda's  first  trial  of  Almack's  was 
over.  It  had  been  all  very  different,  and  upon 
the  whole  pleasanter  than  she  expected  :  but 
how  little  she  had  seen  of  Vere  !  In  a  ball-room, 
however,  much  satisfactory  conversation  could 
not    be   looked    for :    to-morrow    morning    he 
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would  call,  and  she  should  have  a  comfort- 
able quiet  chat  with  him. 

The  morrow  came,  but  not  the  quiet  chat, 
for  Vere  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  City  about 
"  those  tiresome  settlements."  When  he  called 
late,  the  drawing-room  was  full  of  morning 
visitors,  so  he  did  not  stay   long ;    but   they 

were    to     meet     in     the    evening    at    L 

House.  Afterwards  Matilda  drove  out  with 
Geraldine  to  make  some  calls,  and  order  the 
bridal  dress,  &c.  at  several  shops. 

The  ball  at  L House  was  very  magni- 
ficent. Matilda  felt  less  shy  and  enjoyed  the 
really  beautiful  sight  extremely  :  there  are  few 
rooms  in  any  country  so  well  calculated  for 
dancing,  or  where  beauty  and  splendid  dresses 

appear  to  such  advantage,   as  that  at  L 

House. 

Matilda  had  learnt  to  dance  on  the  slippery, 
dry.  rubbed  floor  of  the  old  room  at  Lyme, 
and  she  therefore  greatly  enjoyed  the  beauti- 
ful smooth  ornamented  boards.  Besides,  Ge- 
raldine had  kindly  introduced  her  to  so  many 
men,  that  she  was  engaged  for  every  waltz  and 
quadrille,  and  had  no  fear  of  being  left  alone. 
She  had  also  made  acquaintance  with  Lady  Ma- 
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pleton,  and  was  delighted  with  her  good-natured 
daughter  Lady  Jane,  whom  she  remembered 
at  Geraldine's  wedding, — but  was  not  quite  so 
much  pleased  with  the  proud-looking  mother, 
who,  after  she  had  gone  to  dance,  said  in  her 
gruffest  tone,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  So, 
my  dear  Lady  Castleford,  1  hear  you  are  going 
to  marry  your  friend  Mr.  Harcourt  to  his 
cousin.  Pray,  let  me  ask,  is  it  to  please  her  or 
you  ?  I  donH  think  it  can  be  to  please  him- 
self, as  he  does  not  appear  to  care  much  for 
her." 

Matilda  felt  her  cheek  burn  on  hearing  these 
words,  the  ill-natured  meaning  of  which  was 
much  increased  by  the  harsh  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  She  could  not  hear  Geraldine's 
answer,  but  she  longed  for  the  end  of  the  qua- 
drille to  know  what  it  was.  At  last  it  was 
over ;  but  in  vain  she  searched  for  Geraldine — 
neither  she  nor  Vere  could  be  found.  Her  part- 
ner was  at  length  obliged  to  go,  being  engaged 
for  the  waltz  ;  it  was  late,  the  crowd  began  to 
disperse,  and  Matilda  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
nearly-deserted  rooms,  hoping  she  might  see 
Geraldine  pass  into  the  dancing-room. 

It  was  very  tiresome,  and  must  be  her  own 
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stupidity  which  made  her  lose  all  her  friends. 
Poor  Matilda  was  so  accustomed  to  seek  for 
good  in  the  motives  of  others,  and  to  attribute 
faults  to  herself  alone,  that  she  never  thought 
of  accounting  for  her  present  desertion  by  Ge- 
raldine's  forgetfulness ;  neither  did  she  feel  the 
slightest  jealousy  at  seeing  Vere  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  her  friend,  for  her  confidence  in 
both  was  unbounded.  Since  Geraldine's  mar- 
riage, she  had  banished  every  apprehension  ;  the 
possibility  of  such  a  misfortune  as  their  falling 
in  love  then  never  once  entered  her  head.  She 
had,  however,  now  full  leisure  to  ponder  over  a 
train  of  unpleasing  thoughts,  which  Lady  Ma- 
pleton"'s  few  words  had  occasioned. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  old  countess  herself,  who  had  firm  hold  of 
the  Duke  of  Lonojueville''s  reluctant  arm. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Harcourt,"  said  she,  "  what 
are  you  doing  all  alone  here .?" 

"  I  could  not  find  Lady  Castleford,"  said 
Matilda,  colouring ;  "  and  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  wait  here  where  I  should  see  her 
pass." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  see  her  pass  again 
to-night,  for  she  has  been  sitting  in  a  corner 
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of  the  refreshment-room  with  Mr.  Harcourt 
the  last  two  hours,  and  they  both  seem  so 
much  interested  with  each  other,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  stir  till  everybody  is  gone."  This 
the  countess  said  with  a  haughty,  malicious  air ; 
and  then,  without  taking  any  further  notice, 
or  offering  to  be  of  any  use  to  Matilda,  she 
took  a  tighter  hold  of  the  young  duke  and 
walked  away,  delighted  at  having  thus  morti- 
fied two  people ;  for  she  knew  her  young  friend 
the  duke  was  in  love  with  Geraldine^  and  dread- 
fully jealous  of  Vere. 

The  next  person  she  met,  and  on  whom  she 
endeavoured  to  exercise  her  talent  for  malice, 
was  Lord  Castleford.  But  here  the  venomed 
arrow  fell  harmless,  and  had  only  the  effect  of 
extricating  Matilda  from  her  unpleasant  situ- 
ation. 

Lord  Castleford,  instead  of  going,  as  Lady 
Mapleton  had  intended,  to  interrupt  his  wife's 
flirtation,  went  off  to  Matilda,  and  seeing  she 
was  out  of  spirits,  with  his  usual  kindness  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  her.  He  offered  her  his 
arm,  and  showed  her  all  the  beautiful  suite  of 
rooms  ;  and  after  making  her  eat  some  supper, 
they  went   and  found  Geraldine   and  Vere  as 
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Lady  Mapleton  had  described.     Nearly  every 
one  was  now  gone. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Vere  as  he  handed  Ma- 
tilda into  the  carriage.  Matilda  felt  she  had  a 
thousand  things  to  say  to  both,  but  when  should 
she  ever  see  Vere  alone  ?  She  longed  to  ask 
Geraldine  about  Lady  Mapleton,  but  Lord  Cas- 
tleford  was  in  the  carriage. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  they  got  home, 
and  Geraldine,  complaining  of  being  very  tired, 
hurried  off  to  her  bedroom.  Matilda  would 
have  given  anything  to  follow,  as  she  had  so 
often  done  in  happier  days, — yes !  strange  to 
say,  happier  days, — but  there  was  something 
in  Geraldine's  manner  which  made  her,  she 
knew  not  wherefore,  afraid  of  following.  Ge- 
raldine kissed  her  most  affectionately  as  she 
wished  her  good-night;  but  her  listless  and 
wearied  air  seemed  to  Matilda's  sensitive  feel- 
ings to  say,  "  Pray,  do  not  speak  another 
word." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Can  wit  of  man  a  heavier  grief  reveal  ? 
Can  sharper  pang  from  hate  or  scorn  arise  ? 
Yes  !  one  more  sharp  there  is,  that  deeper  lies, 
Which  fond  Esteem  but  mocks  when  he  would  heal. 
Yet  neither  scorn  nor  hate  did  it  devise, — 
But  sad  compassion  and  atoning  zeal ! 
*  »  *  * 

O  worse  than  all !  O  pang,  all  pangs  above, 
Is  kindness  counterfeiting  absent  love ! 

Coleridge. 

Matilda  went  to  bed  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  sleep, — Lady  Mapleton's  words  haunted  her 
like  a  horrid  spectre ;  and,  oh  !  that  morning 
would  come  that  she  should  see  Vere  for  one 
instant  alone.  At  one  moment  she  was  deter- 
mined to  repeat  what  she  had  heard,  but  the 
next  changed  her  resolution  at  the  thought  of 
how  angry  it  would  make  him.  She  sighed  to 
think  she  must  never  tell  him  all  ■  that  was 
passing  in  her  mind :  and  that  simple  mind 
almost  wished  he  was  less  brilliant,  less  gifted, 
more  on  a  par  with  herself;    for  then  she  should 
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never    scruple    to    impart    her     most     secret 
thoughts. 

I  think  there  are  few  conditions  in  life  so 
trying,  as,  when  two  people  of  opposite  charac- 
ters have  unfortunately  fallen  in  love  with  each 
other,  —  or  fancied  they  have  done  so.  Both 
may  be  excellent  in  their  way  ;  but  each  being 
afraid  to  show  what  they  feel,  from  never  un- 
derstanding each  other  perfectly,  a  feeling  of 
distrust  arises  :  this  is  often  followed  by  a  total 
disenchantment. 

Then,  it  often  happens  in  this  perverse  world 
that  love  becomes  extinguished  on  one  side, 
but  not  on  the  other ;  and  the  loving  creature 
(who,  alas  !  is  generally  the  woman)  is  doomed 
to  continual  sorrow,  for  which  she  can  find  no 
sympathy  in  any  human  being,  while  the  man 
is  irreproachable  :  and  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
act  the  part  of  a  faithful  lover  or  husband,  none 
can  see  any  apparent  cause  for  complaint,  none 
can  enter  into  or  understand  the  secret  source  of 
her  unhappiness,  and  thus  the  suffering  is  un- 
speakably aggravated. 

"  No,"  thought  poor  Matilda,  "  Vere  shall 
never  know  it ! — he  would  think,  by  giving  at- 
tention to  such  idle  words,  that  I  really  mis- 
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trusted  his  love, — and  he  is  particularly  tena- 
cious of  such  a  suspicion.  But  Geraldine.  why 
cannot  I  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  con- 
jure her  to  find  out  Vere's  real  sentiments  ? 
Yes !  I  will  make  her,  the  ver}^  first  thing  in 
the  morning — I  will  force  her  to  listen  to  all, 
and  give  me  some  advice.  O  that  I  had  some 
of  those  brilliant  ideas,  and  could  say  some 
of  those  beautiful  things  she  utters,  which  so 
enchant  Vere  !  It  is  impossible !  he  cannot 
love  me  !" 

And  this  newl3'-awakened  thought  was  so 
dreadful,  that  after  tossing  to  and  fro  and  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  compose  herself,  she 
could  DO  longer  remain  in  bed,  but  went  to  the 
window  and  gazed  on  the  beautiful  view. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  above  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  its  pure  morning  light,  un- 
tainted as  yet  by  smoke  and  fog,  shone  with  a 
golden  ray  on  all  the  glittering  pinnacles  and 
buildings,  which  were  reflected  in  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  majestic  river.  All  wore  an 
aspect  of  calm  cheerfulness  :  barges"  and  boats 
were  gliding  along ;  and  the  boatman's  song, 
and  the  gentle  plash  of  his  oar,  were  borne  by 
the  embellishing  breeze  to  Matilda's  ear,  min- 
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gjed  with  the  sparrow's  gay  chirp,  and  the  load, 
joyful  notes  of  Geraldine's  Canary  birds.  All 
seemed  happy  ;  and  Matilda,  ashamed  of  feeling 
miserable  in  such  a  lovely  world,  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  and  implored  her  Maker  s  pardon 
for  bein^  so  unmindful  of  all  his  mercies. 

Matilda  found  a  consolation  in  pouring  out 
her  heart  to  Him  who  would  bear  all  her  bur- 
dens— her  best  friend,  who  would  never  misun- 
derstand her  most  secret  thoughts  ;  then,  with 
a  feeling  of  peace  and  hope,  she  again  lay 
down,  and  enjoyed  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
sleep,  far  more  balmy  and  peaceful  than  that 
which  descended  on  the  weary  eyelids  of 
Geraldine. 

The  latter  was  agitated  by  fearful  dreams, 
the  working  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease.  Lady 
Mapleton's  words  had  left  a  deep  impression  on 
her  mind,  though  at  the  time  no  one  would 
have  thought  they  had  produced  any  effect,  for 
she  had  answered  in  a  careless,  laughing  man- 
ner. She  dreaded  Matilda  s  questions,  for  she 
could  no  longer  speak  of  Vere  to  her  with  any 
pleasure,  and,  indeed,  had  dexterously  avoided 
the  subject,  and  determined  still  to  do  so  with 
all  the  ingenuity  of  her  ever-ready  mind. 
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Matilda  awoke  at  ten  o'clock  ;  but  a  weight 
was  on  her  heart,  which  her  tranquil  sleep  and 
even  fervent  prayer  had  not  been  able  entirely 
to  remove.  It  is  always  when  we  awake,  and 
after  the  temporary  forgetfulness  of  sleep,  that 
all  misfortunes  and  uneasiness  of  any  kind 
come  with  renewed  force  to  weigh  upon  the 
mind. 

She  hurried  down  stairs,  full  of  regret  at 
having  slept  so  late :  it  was  eleven  o''clock,  and 
some  morning  visitors  would  be  sure  to  arrive 
before  she  could  say  all  she  wanted  to  Geral- 
dine  about  Lady  Mapleton. 

Lord  Castleford  was  at  breakfast  alone  when 
Matilda  went  down.  He  said  Geraldine  had 
not  slept  well,  and  was  very  tired;  he  there- 
fore had  advised  her  to  try  and  sleep  again,  and 
cautioned  Matilda  not  to  go  into  her  room. 

*'  Alas  !  then  I  shall  not  see  her  by  myself  all 
day  !"  thought  the  poor  girl ;  and  she  sat  down 
to  the  table  and  pretended  to  eat  some  break- 
fast. 

Lord  Castleford  was  much  interested  in  the 
debates  of  the  preceding  night,  which  he  was 
reading ;  so  Matilda  had  full  leisure  for  her 
unpleasant  reflections.     A   knock  at  the  door 
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was  soon  heard  :   a  footman  came  to  say  Mr. 
Harcourt  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

Matilda  was  delighted,  yet  almost  trembled 
at  the  prospect  of  what  she  had  most  wished,  a 
tete-d-tele  with  Yere.  She  flew  up  stairs  feeling 
she  had  a  thousand  things  to  say  ;  but  the  sight 
of  his  serious  countenance  dispelled  them  all,  and 
checked  the  warm  and  affectionate  greeting  she 
was  about  to  give. 

"Is  Geraldine  really  ill  ?"  he  anxiously  asked. 
"  I  trust  not,"  said  Matilda :  "  I  only  heard 
Lord  Castleford  say  she  had  not  slept  well." 

"  Is  Lord  Castleford  down  stairs  ?  I  want 
to  speak  to  him,"  said  Vere ;  and  he  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  room  without  having  utter- 
ed one  kind  or  affectionate  word  to  Matilda, 
when,  struck  perhaps  with  her  disappointed  and 
melancholy  air,  he  turned  round,  and,  clasping 
her  in  his  arms,  said,  "  My  poor  dear  Matilda, 
I  am  sure  you  are  tired  :  you  do  not  enjoy  this 
sort  of  dissipated  life."" 

"  Oh,  no,  dearest  Vere,  I  am  not  tired  ;   but 

I  am  not  quite  as  happy  as " 

"  Why  are  you  not  happy  ?  tell  me,  dearest 
girir 

His  manner  was  so  kind,  so  like  the  dear 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Vere  of  two  years  since,  when  he  had  first 
caused  her  young  heart  to  throb  with  delight- 
ful emotion,  that  she  determined  to  tell  him 
everything,  and  was  proceeding  to  open  her 
heart  to  him,  when,  oh  how  provoking  !  the 
door  opened  and  the  Duke  of  Longueville  was 
announced. 

Matilda  could  scarcely  repress  her  tears  at 
this  annoying  contretemps  ;  much  less  could 
she  assemble  her  scattered  ideas  sufficiently  to 
reply  with  any  degree  of  ease  to  all  the  duke's 
questions  respecting  Geraldine.  This  was  par- 
ticularly tiresome,  as  she  felt  it  would  make 
her  appear  awkward  and  ungraceful  in  the 
eyes  of  Vere. 

The  duke  was  so  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
Geraldine,  when  at  that  early  hour  he  hoped 
to  have  found  her  alone,  that,  though  his  civi- 
lity would  not  allow  him  to  leave,  he  was  not 
much  in  a  humour  to  converse  with  a  girl  whom 
at  another  moment  he  would  have  admired  ex- 
tremely; and  he  disliked  Vere  so  heartily,  he 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  treat  him  with 
common  politeness.  All  this  made  the  visit 
exceedingly  stiff  and  disagreeable.  Matilda 
imputed  this  entirely  to  her  own  want  of  tact 
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and  her  stupidity  in  general  conversation. 
True,  she  praised  the  view,  the  boats,  the  river, 
and  the  ball  last  night :  but  there  it  ended ; 
after  these  subjects  were  exhausted,  she  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  The  duke,  after  express- 
ing  a   hope   he  should   meet   her    and    Lady 

Castleford   at    the   Duchess   of  N 's   that 

night,  rose  and  took  his  leave. 

Matilda  now  breathed  more  freely ;  but  she 
scarcely  ventured  to  look  in  Vere's  face,  lest 
she  should  read  his  displeasure  at  her  awk- 
wardness and  want  of  conversational  powers; 
much  less  could  she  resume  her  previous  con- 
fidential discourse ;  so  soon  does  the  slightest 
thing  check  a  naturally  diffident  mind,  and 
throw  a  restraint  over  a  timid  character.  She 
began  talking  on  indifferent  subjects ;  but  this 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  for  she  felt  that  pre- 
cious moments  were  passing  away  which  might 
never  return.  She  hoped  Vere  would  say 
something  to  lead  back  the  conversation  to 
the  interesting  subject  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted ;  but  he  appeared  almost  to  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it,  and  his  affectionate  man- 
ner was  exchanged  for  one  of  cold  absence  of 
mind. 

e2 
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At  last  a  sort  of  opening  seemed  to  occur  by 
his  inquiring,  after  a  long  silence,  if  Geral- 
dine  had  assisted  her  in  the  choice  of  bridal 
dresses  and  other  things. 

"  Yes,  they  had  been  to  some  shops  yester- 
day, and  dear  Geraldine  had  kindly  directed 
her  ignorance  and  chosen  some  beautiful 
things." 

*'  Did  she  choose  your  wedding-dress  ?" 
asked  Vere  impetuously ;  and  there  was  a 
strange  wild  fierceness  in  his  manner  which 
made  her  tremble. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  anxiously  seizing 
her  hand. 

"  No,  we  did  not  determine  upon  the— the 
—  we  did  not  choose  that,"  said  Matilda, 
blushing  violently. 

Vere  then  looked  more  composed,  and  he 
asked  no  more  questions,  but  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  Once  more  Matilda  tried  to  resume 
the  subject  she  had  most  at  heart ;  and  taking 
his  hand,  said  in  a  low,  gentle  voice,  "  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me,  dearest 
Vere,  if  I  ask  you  to  answer  me  candidly  one 
thing/' 
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He  looked  surprised  and  withdrew  his  hand, 
when,  seeing  Matilda's  anxious  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  supplicating  gaze  in  which  the 
most  ardent  love  seemed  striving  against  timi- 
dity and  fear,  a  deep  feeling  of  pity  was  sud- 
denly excited  in  his  bosom,  and  agitated  with 
a  thousand  contending  passions,  he  imprinted 
a  fervent  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  girl !  I  am  afraid  I  am 
sometimes  hasty.  I  know  not  what,  but  since 
that  horrid  imprisonment  in  Africa,  I  am  not 
the  same  person. — No  !"  he  continued  with  a 
mournful  air,  "  I  feel  I  am  no  longer  worthy 
of  such  a  pure,  spotless  being  as  you  !  Can  you 
really  love  me  still  .^^ 

"  Why  should  1  not,  dearest .?"  said  she. 
"  But  shall  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  fear  that 

you '' 

At  this  interesting  moment,  a  moment  which 
Matilda  felt  would  decide  the  fate  of  her  future 
happiness  or  misery  through  life  —  when  she 
had  at  last  summoned  up  courage  to  speak  of 
Lady  Mapleton's  dreadful  question  to  Geral- 
dine,  that  same  stately  dowager  herself  was 
announced. 
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In  she  walked,  puffing  and  swelling  with 
pride  and  condescension,  having  called  early 
on  purpose  to  see  Miss  Harcourt. 

Poor  Matilda !  here  was  a  prospect  of  ano- 
ther stiff  visit;  and  though  she  had  hoped 
Vere  would  remain  till  Lady  Mapleton  was 
gone,  yet  she  almost  felt  relieved  when  he 
took  his  departure,  dreading  lest  he  should 
again  witness  her  failure  in  conversation. 

*'  Pray,  do  not  go,  Mr.  Harcourt,"  said  the 
countess.  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  interrupted  a 
most  interesting  tete-d-tete" 

Vere  said  he  had  business  in  the  City  which 
required  his  presence. 

"  Ah,  settlements,  I  suppose  !  Pray,  tell  me, 
Mr.  Harcourt,"  continued  she,  "  am  I  to  wish 
you  joy — that  is,  are  you  both  going  to  be 
married  ?  for,  as  for  joy,  I  don't  see  much  of  it 
on  your  face ;  but  I  suppose  all  that  will  come 
in  time.*" 

Matilda  was  amazed  at  Lady  Mapleton''s 
venturing  to  say  this  to  the  very  people  con- 
cerned :  she  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  countess 
was  a  sort  of  person  who  was  considered  odd 
and  clever,  and  might  say  anything  she  chose, 
without    minding    how    much    she    wounded 
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people's  feelings,  and  who,  moreover,  by  her 
talents  and  determination,  swayed  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  fashionable  world.  She  had 
never,  however,  succeeded  inspiring  Vere  with 
either  awe  or  veneration  ;  and  she  hated  him 
for  having  become  such  a  star  in  the  world — in 
her  world,  without  her  assistance.  Her  words 
passed  unheeded  on  his  ear,  and  without  even 
answering  her  he  left  the  room. 

"  Where  is  my  niece  ?"  said  Lady  Maple- 
ton.  "  Oh  !  ah !  they  told  me  she  was  not 
visible;  but  I  thought  perhaps  she  might  see 
Mr.  Harcourt.  Stay  —  I  think  I  hear  them 
talking  in  the  other  room.  Yes,  they  are  there  ! 
My  dear  Miss  Harcourt,  I  really  wonder  you 
don't  keep  your  lover  in  better  order — surely 
you  cannot  like  to  witness  such  a  violent  flir- 
tation." 

"  What  flirtation !"  asked  Matilda,  who 
scarcely  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word,  much 
less  would  she  ever  have  thought  of  applying  it 
to  a  married  woman.  She  was  proceeding  to 
ask  for  an  explanation,  when  Geraldine  came 
running  in  and  soon  engaged  the  dowager  in 
conversation.  A  succession  of  visitors  then 
arrived ;  and  all  that  day  Matilda  had  no  op- 
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portunity  of  asking  Geraldine  about  Lady 
Mapleton  and  her  strange  questions. 

In  the  evening  they  went  to  the  ball  at  the 
Duchess  of  N 's ;  and  Geraldine,  whose  con- 
science had  been  awakened  the  night  before, 
and  her  fears  excited  by  her  aunt's  question  to 
Matilda  about  the  flirtation  (which  she  had 
overheard),  determined  to  alter  her  line  of 
conduct :  she  only  danced  once  with  Vere,  and 
then  tried  hard  to  be  amused  by  the  Duke  of 
Longueville,  who,  inspired  by  the  delight  of 
three  waltzes  with  her,  exerted  the  utmost 
powers  of  his  wit  to  divert  and  interest,  and,  if 
possible,  cause  her  to  forget  she  was  doing  a 
thing  which  many  would  condemn. 

The  duke  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
hope  that  his  ardent  and  constant  love  was  be- 
ginning to  be  returned  ;  but  still  he  did  not 
hazard  an  avowal.  Though  she  appeared  ex- 
tremely amused  by  his  conversation,  there  was 
in  her  an  innate  purity  of  expression,  and,  with 
all  the  brilliancy  of  genius,  an  air  of  rare  and 
guileless  innocence,  which  at  once  awed  and 
enchanted,  exciting  all  the  fire  of  his  passions, 
but  at  the  same  time  causing  the  unhallowed 
utterance  of  such  to  die  upon  his  lips. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  when  a  hun- 
dred envious  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  even  the 
husband  looked  jealous  and  uneasy,  he  sighed 
at  the  thought  of  his  own  worthlessness, —  at 
the  conviction  that  to  obtain  the  only  wish  of 
his  heart,  he  must  degrade  the  object  of  his  af- 
fections to  a  level  with  himself — that  he  could 
never  enjoy  her  love  in  all  its  pristine  pu- 
rity. As  the  most  profligate  characters  are 
generally  the  greatest  adorers  of  female  virtue, 
the  regret  they  sometimes  feel  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  quality  they  most  admire  often 
diminishes  the  pleasure  of  many  a  conquest. 
But  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  a  man's  na- 
tural disposition  is  extremely  good,  and  his 
heart  and  imagination  highly  susceptible  of 
beauty,  and  when  his  innate  good  taste  has  too 
great  an  influence  over  the  mind  ever  to  be 
extinguished  by  base  or  guilty  pursuits. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  duke's 
sentiments,  we  will  leave  him  to  his  fate,  sitting 
by  Geraldine  after  the  fourth  dance,  in  a  beau- 
tiful little  boudoir,  near  the  conservatory  —  a 
few  groups  of  people  occasionally  passing  to 
and  fro,  but  none  venturing  to  remain  and  in- 
terrupt this  "  violent  flirtation." 

e5 
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In  the  mean  time,  Matilda  had  been  very 
happy  ;  though  no  one  would  have  called  hers 
a  violent  flirtation,  for  Vere  looked  absent  and 
sad.    But  she  was  so  delighted  at  dancing  several 
quadrilles  with  him,  that  she  scarcely  observed 
his  appearance,  and  as  he  said  he  was  not  well, 
attributed  his  occasional  silence  to  that  cause. 
She  did  not  venture  to  touch  upon  the  subject 
of  Lady  Mapleton,  partly  because  she  feared 
any  agitation  might  make  his  headach  worse, 
and  partly  because  she  could  scarcely  fancy  the 
possibility  of  talking  on  any  such   delicate  or 
interesting   subject  while   dancing  a  quadrille 
and  feeling  that   the  eyes  of  so  many  people 
were  upon  her.     Poor  Matilda !   she  had  yet  to 
learn  that  in  that  public  manner,  and  in  the 
gay  dance,  is  decided  the  life  and  fate  of  most 
London  beauties :  for  how  many  things  may  be 
uttered  in  a  noisy  crowd  which  in  a  quiet  tete* 
d-tke  between  four  walls  a  man  might  hesitate 
to  say  and  a  woman  blush  to  hear ! 

She  did,  however,  hazard  one  question.  As 
they  were  passing  through  some  comparatively 
deserted  rooms  in  their  way  to  supper,  she  ask- 
ed "  what  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
flirtation  r 
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Vere  stopped  and  looked  at  her  with  sur- 
prise, thinking  at  first  she  must  be  joking:  but 
when  he  found  she  really  was  ignorant  of  its 
meaning,  he  gazed  on  her  with  admiration ; 
and  with  some  revived  feeling  of  former  love, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  the  "  hard  word." 

They  passed  on  into  the  conservatory,  and 
gathering  a  bunch  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  he 
placed  them  himself  on  her  throbbing  bosom, 
while  he  kissed  her  blushing  cheek. 

Matilda  thought  this  the  happiest  moment 
of  her  life ;  she  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
delightful  sensation  by  uttering  a  word,  and 
proceeded  on  slowly  and  in  silence  between  the 
rich  banks  of  rare  exotics,  enjoying  the  per- 
fume wafted  by  the  cool  night-breeze.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  conservatory  they  heard 
voices  :  Vere  started  and  turned  pale. 

"  Oh,  there  is  Geraldine  !"  said  Matilda  ;  and 
she  was  going  to  enter  the  boudoir,  when  Vere 
pulled  her  impetuously  back,  and  drew  her 
towards  the  other  end.  He  then  stood  still, 
and  ocasionally  a  word  could  be  heard  from  the 
room  within  ;  but  Matilda  could  not  under- 
stand the  conversation,  or  what  had  caused 
such   strange   agitation   in   Vere.      Again    he 
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plucked  some  flowers ;  but  this  time,  instead  of 
giving  them  to  Matilda,  he  crushed  them  vio- 
lently in  his  hands. 

"  Pray  do  not  spoil  those  beautiful  camellias  ! 
And  that  sweet  tuberose, — see  how  you  have 
torn  the  lovely  bud,  and  left  it  to  hang  its  head 
and  droop  on  the  stem !"  and  taking  up  the 
flower  with  trembling  hands,  she  placed  it  in 
Vere's  coat. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  heedless  of  what  she  was 
saying  or  doing,  "  you  asked  me  just  now  what 
a  flirtation  was :  come,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
real  one." 

He  then  led  her  into  the  boudoir,  where  the 
duke  was  whispering  something  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice;  and  Geraldine  looked  flushed  and  agi- 
tated. She  started  up,  and  said  she  was  so  de^ 
lighted  to  see  Matilda  at  last,  and  complained 
of  being  dreadfully  tired. 

"  Shall  I  call  your  carriage?"  inquired  the 
duke. 

''  No, — yes, — no  —  I  cannot  take  Matilda 
away  yet.  I  wonder  where  Castleford  is  !  I 
have  not  seen  him  all  the  evening." 

The  duke  then  asked  if  she  would  come  and 
search  for  him,  and  off*ered  his  arm. 
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She  looked  for  a  moment  at  Vere.  What  she 
read  in  his  countenance  I  know  not ;  but  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  duke's,  she  put  her  arm 
through  his,  and  they  all  went  into  the  ball- 
room. Not  a  word  was  uttered  till  they  reached 
it :  a  lovely  waltz  had  just  begun  playing,  and 
Vere  said,  in  a  low,  melancholy  tone,  "  Are  we 
not  to  have  one  dance  to-night  ?" 

Geraldine  said  nothing ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  look  which  answered  him  better 
than  words  and  at  the  same  time  responded  to 
the  sad  tones  of  his  voice.  In  another  moment 
they  were  whirling  round  with  countenances 
where  a  mixture  of  despair  for  the  future,  but 
determination  to  enjoy  the  present  moment  at 
at  all  risks,  were  strangely  blended. 

The  duke  walked  away,  and  Matilda  was 
left  alone. 

She  stood  earnestly  gazing  at  Geraldine  and 
Vere.  So  much  had  happened  to  perplex  and 
embarrass  her,  that  she  now  scarcely  remem- 
bered she  was  standing  alone,  and  in  the  same 
forlorn  state  which  had  made  her  so  miserable 
at  the  last  Almack's  :  "  What  could  Vere  have 
meant  when  he  said  he  would  show  her  a  flirta- 
tion, after  explaining  that  it  meant  '  two  people 
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who  were  in  love  talking  together  ?'  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  mean  Geraldine  and  the  duke  ; 
for  how  could  they  be  flirting,  and  she  a  married 
woman  ?  Then  why  had  he  been  so  angry  in  the 
conservatory,  and  torn  those  poor  flowers  ?" 

Here  was  a  fresh  subject  for  wonder,  and 
her  eyes  followed  the  white  tuberose  bud  she 
had  given  Vere.  In  a  turn  of  the  waltz,  when 
they  passed  near,  she  saw  it  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  Geraldine''s  step  pass  over  it. 

Matilda  stooped  down  and  recovered  it  a 
second  time,  while  an  involuntary  sigh  escaped 
from  her  agitated  bosom.  She  looked  at  the 
lilies-of- the- valley  Vere  had  placed  there,  and 
thought  no  power  on  earth  would  make  her 
lose  them.  But  she  did  not  reproach  him ; 
she  only  felt  sad.  Vere's  allusions  to  flirtation, 
&c.,  and  Geraldine's  unaccountable  conduct, 
only  produced  in  her  mind  that  sort  of  pain- 
ful yet  indescribable  sensation  an  innocent  per- 
son feels  at  the  first  suspicion  that  a  beloved 
friend  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as  their  fond,  par- 
tial heart  had  imagined.  The  sort  of  disen- 
chantment which  a  friend  of  mine  once  told 
me  he  experienced  in  discovering  that  a  wo- 
man was  not  an  angel. 
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The  waltz  ended;  and  Geraldine,  angry 
with  herself  for  having  enjoyed  it  so  much, 
proposed  to  go  home,  lest  she  should  be  again 
tempted  to  do  something  her  conscience  con- 
demned. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Scenes  of  my  hope  !  the  aching  eye  ye  leave 
Like  yon  bright  hues  that  paint  the  clouds  of  eve ! 
Fearful  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd  blaze, 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  wistful  gaze, — 
Sees  shades  on  shades  with  deeper  tint  impend, 
Till  chill  and  damp  the  moonless  night  descend. 


My  genial  spirits  fail, 
And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast ! 

•  *»**♦ 

I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within. 

Coleridge. 

On  Saturday  they  went  to  the  opera,  and 
Matilda  expected  to  derive  more  pleasure  from 
it  than  the  balls  and  parties  had  afforded.  As 
far  as  the  music  went,  she  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Vere  was  sitting  at  her  side,  apd  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  her  delight.  Geraldine,  who 
was  sitting  opposite,  had  heard  it  so  often  that 
she  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  going  on, 
but  was  eagerly  engaged  in  a  conversation 
with  the  Duke  of  Longueville. 
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The  ballet  began  ;  and  Matilda  was  so  sadly 
shocked  at  seeincj  for  the  first  time  such  a  dis- 
play  of  legs,  she  could  scarcely  bring  herself  to 
look  towards  the  stage. 

Vere  seemed  most  strangely  to  enjoy  her  em- 
barrassment. This  increased  it ;  for  she  began 
to  fear  she .  was  doing  something  wrong  in  not 
enjoying  a  sight  which  seemed  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  every  one  else.  But  his  manner 
was  very  kind — he  took  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  as  he  formerly  used  to  do,  and  she  felt  quite 
happy. 

Prince  Hohenstein  and  several  other  men 
came  into  the  box,  and  Geraldine  exerted  (or 
rather  exercised,  for  with  her  nothing  was  ex- 
ertion) her  brilliant  powers  of  conversation. 

If  such  a  feeling  as  envy  could  find  place  in 
Matilda^s  breast,  it  would  now  certainly  have 
been  excited.  When  she  heard  with  wonder 
the  animated  manner  in  which  Geraldine's 
lively  imagination  invested  every  subject  with 
interest,  and  imparted  the  rich  glow  of  her 
creative  genius  to  events  the  most  trifling ;  and 
when  she  saw  Vere  at  one  moment  lost  in  ad- 
miration, and  again  the  next  replying  to  Geral- 
dine's  remarks   with  a  talent   and   ready   wit 
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which  she  scarcely  knew  he  possessed  in  such  a 
high  degree ;  she  looked  on  him  in  astonish- 
ment. The  fact  is,  there  was  rather  a  natural 
indolence  in  Vere"'s  character,  besides  being  ex- 
tremely sensitive  ;  and  no  one  in  the  world  so 
well  knew  how  to  draw  out  and  show  to  the 
highest  advantage  all  the  powers  of  his  genius 
as  Geraldine  —  no  one  understood  or  appre- 
ciated them  half  so  well. 

Matilda  gazed  on  his  animated  countenance, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  that  was  indeed  her 
own  Vere.  Though  she  was  enchanted  and 
loved  him  more  than  ever,  she  saw  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  far  greater  than  she 
had  before  imagined.  This  fresh  display  of 
talent  had  elevated  him  to  a  height  utterly  un- 
attainable by  her,  and  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
depressed  and  prevented  her  joining  in  the 
conversation.  Oh  !  how  ardently  she  wished 
for  some  portion  of  Geraldine's  talents  ! 

The  next  week  passed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  few  days  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe ;  only  that  each  succeeding 
day  and  night  Matilda  saw  less  of  Vere,  and 
his  conduct  became  more  strange.  When  with 
her,  he  was  always  distrait^  and  certainly  did  not 
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seem  happy.  She  sometimes  thought  something 
preyed  upon  his  mind  ;  but  the  impression  was 
effaced  when  she  saw  him  with  Geraldine. 

She,  poor  girl !  did  not  like  to  confess  it^-it 
would  appear  so  odd — but  the  truth  was,  she 
longed  to  return  home.  She  tried  hard,  but, 
alas .'  all  without  success,  to  be  amused  with 
this  sort  of  life,  being  far  too  much  engrossed 
on  one  subject,  and  her  feelings  too  deeply 
excited,  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  her  nu- 
merous admirers.  Besides,  it  all  appeared  so 
frivolous ;  and  she  wondered  why  Geraldine 
seemed  so  devoted  to  the  gay  world,  parti- 
cularly when  her  poor  mother  was  ill  and 
alone.  Oh  !  how  infinitely  would  she  have  pre- 
ferred sitting  by  Lady  Julia's  arm-chair,  ad- 
ministering comfort  and  endeavouring  to  re- 
lieve her  aching  head ! 

After  passing  ten  days  in  London,  she  was 
informed  that  it  would  still  be  another  month 
before  the  deeds  could  be  finished ;  and  there- 
fore, though  very  unwilling  to  leave  Vere,  she 
determined  to  go  home.  As  for  Geraldine,  she 
saw  very  little  of  her  though  they  were  in  the 
same  house,  as  the  latter  seldom  came  down 
till  the  drawing-room  was  full  of  visitors :  then 
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there  were  so  many  notes  to  answer,  so  much 
to  do,  there  was  never  time  for  them  to  have  a 
word  of  conversation  together. 

Lady  Julia  very  kindly  asked    Matilda  to 
come  and  remain  with  her.     She  saw  the  poor 
girl   did   not   enjoy   a   gay  life,    and    besides 
looke,d  forward  to  enjoying  real  comfort  in  her 
society ;  for,  alas  !    her  own  darling  child  was 
going  on   too  prosperously    in  that  path    she 
herself  had  chosen,  in  which  it  had  been  her 
highest  ambition    Geraldine   should    shine,   to 
have  a  thought  for  anything  else.     Dear  child  ! 
she  could  not  blame  her,  but  yet  it  was  very 
sad   she  could   not  contrive   to   spend   a   few 
hours  now  and   then  with  an  invalid  parent ! 
When  she  did  come,  her  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  with  her  own  engagements  to  listen 
with  any  degree  of  patience  to  her  dear  mo- 
ther's complaints. 

Matilda,  however,  felt  she  could  not  well  re- 
main in  London  and  not  participate  in  Geral- 
dine's  nightly  dissipations.  Her  intended  de- 
parture did  not  meet  with  so  much  opposition 
from  either  Geraldine  or  Vere  as  she  expected. 
This  was  mortifying  ;  but  Geraldine  cried  most 
bitterly   when  they  parted,   and   Vere  looked 
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dreadfully  melancholy,  and  promised  to  come 
to  Lyme  the  instant  the  lawyers  released  him: 
Lord  Castleford  too  promised  he  would  bring 
Geraldine  to  attend  her  wedding,  and  Lady 
Julia  hoped  to  be  well  enough  to  come  also. 
So  Matilda  determined  to  cheer  up  her  spirits 
and  trust  all  would  be  well. 

I  was  at  this  time  visiting  my  brother  Sir 
Richard,  at  our  beautiful  old  family  place 
Thorn  wood  Park.  He  was  now  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  his  son's  marriage,  and,  like 
many  old  people  when  they  have  made  up  their 
mind  to  a  thing,  he  was  most  impatient  for  the 
ceremony  to  take  place.  His  wife  had  been 
dead  some  years,  and  he  was  always  anxious 
I  should  live  with  him  entirely,  and  had  been 
extremely  jealous  and  even  affronted  at  my 
preferring  Lyme  Vicarage  for  my  residence. 
He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Matilda;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  six  months'*  visit  which  she  made 
at  Thornwood  when  I  was  abroad,  he  proposed 
to  her  to  remain  with  him  permanently.  But 
she  felt  there  were  two  powerful  reasons  against 
the  plan.  One  of  them  was  the  sad  conscious- 
ness of  an  attachment  having  sprung  up  be- 
tween his  only  son   Vere  and  herself  during 
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those  six  months,  and  she  knew  her  uncle  had 
a  great  prejudice  against  marriages  between 
cousins.  The  other  reason  was,  that  her  sister 
Dorothy  and  her  father  required  her  presence 
at  home. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  past ;  but  now  we 
must  proceed. 

I  received  a  letter  written  by  Matilda  the 
day  after  her  return  from  London.  It  con- 
tained no  complaint,  nor  did  she  mention  Vere 
or  Geraldine  with  less  affection ;  but  a  tone  of 
melancholy  ran  throughout  which  made  me 
think  all  was  not  right,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  had  induced  her  to  leave  London 
so  soon. 

Writing  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  way  of 
communicating  thoughts  or  feelings  which  we 
scarcely  like  to  acknowledge  to  ourselves,  so  I 
determined  to  return  at  once  to  Lyme  and  as- 
certain the  state  of  the  case ;  and  in  spite  of 
Sir  Richard's  angry  dismay,  I  ordered  post- 
horses,  helped  old  Sukey  to  pack  up  my 
things — or  rather  did  it  entirely  myself,  for  she 
can  never  do  anything  in  a  hurry — and  in  a  few 
hours  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  corner  of  my 
grandmother's  worked  sofa  in  the  oak-parlour 
of  dear  Lyme. 
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Matilda  had  given  me  a  full  account  of  all 
she  had  seen  and  felt  in  London.  Her  head  was 
leaning  on  my  shoulder,  and  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  repress  and  conceal  the  tears  which 
would  make  their  way  down  her  cheeks.  Yet 
this  grief  was  only  caused  by  her  own  vague 
presentiments  of  ill,  for  I  would  not  throw  out 
the"  slightest  hint  of  all  I  suspected  and  fear- 
ed :  there  might  yet  be  time  to  save,  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  many  who  were  dear  to  us 
both. 

I  wrote  to  Vere,  conjuring  him,  if  he  valued 
the  happiness  of  his  own  family,  and  of  her 
who,  I  feared,  was  dearer  to  him  than  all  the 
world,  for  Geraldine**s  sake  to  fly  at  once  from 
her  fascinating  presence.  I  did  not  reproach — 
on  the  contrary,  I  wrote  as  affectionately  as 
possible,  for  I  really  felt  his  constancy  had 
been  put  to  a  severe  trial  during  that  fatal 
journey  from  Italy  ;  and  as  no  one  appreciated 
Geraldine's  charms  more  than  myself,  I  ex- 
cused— yes,  I  excused  him  :  even  though  the 
dear  injured  Matilda  was  at  the  very  moment  I 
wrote  sitting  near  me  at  a  table  in  the  bay 
window  endeavouring  to  read  her  Bible  topsy- 
turvy, with  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes, 
yet  I  forgave  him.     But  I  implored  him  to 
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consider  what  the  end  of  this  fatal  passion 
would  be:  how  could  he  endure  the  idea  of 
bringing  disgrace  and  infamy  on  that  lovely, 
and,  by  nature,  perfect  creature,  Geraldine  ? — 
his  love  could  only  lead  to  her  utter  ruin  ! — But 
I  will  not  recapitulate  the  various  and  endless 
arguments  my  letter  contained. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  but  I  received  no 
answer.  I  sometimes  thought  of  going  to  town 
myself;  but  I  felt  it  would  be  useless — most 
absurd — to  carry  my  red  nose  and  trumpet  into 
fashionable  parties  for  the  sake  of  advising  two 
young  people. 

My  fears  were  soon  far  more  increased  by  a 
letter  which  came  from  my  gossiping  friend 
Lady  Clarke.  "  She  was  sorry  to  say  my 
nephew  and  Lady  Castleford  were  the  talk  of 
all  London  ;  yet  it  was  strange  Lord  Castle- 
ford did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  though  he  was 
extremely  jealous  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville 
and  Prince  Hohenstein,  both  of  whom  were 
desperately  in  love  with  the  giddy  countess, 
who  appeared  quite  an  altered  clvaracter,  and 
received  the  homage  of  all  with  equal  plea- 
sure." ('*  Come,  there  is  some  hope  here !" 
thought    I,   but    it    was   again   destroyed.) — 
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"  However,  since  Mr.  Harcourfs  marriage 
with  his  cousin  was  broken  off,  she  has  been 
quite  devoted  to  him ;  and  the  others  are  in 
despair.  Some  say  this  was  owing  to  Lord 
Castleford's  departure  to  visit  his  sister,  who 
was  again  very  ill,  in  Devonshire  ;  that  he  left 
his  young  wife  under  the  especial  care  of  Mr. 
Harcourt,  and  that  she  had  promised  to  break 
off  her  flirtation  with  the  others.  However  this 
may  be,  their  conduct  is  now  very  strange, 
and  many  people  are  quite  shocked — they 
come  to  parties  together  and  drive  about  in 
the  same  carriage  !" 

I  read  this  letter  with  extreme  caution,  and 
placed  it  as  composedly  as  possible  in  my 
green  bag.  But  poor  Matilda,  who  was  trem- 
blingly alive  to  everything  connected  with  a 
London  letter,  and  in  a  state  of  nervous  ap- 
prehension, saw  I  had  received  bad  news,  and 
conjured  me  to  tell  her  the  worst.  I  tried  to 
make  out  a  story  to  pacify  her,  but  still  kept 
to  my  determination  of  concealing  the  truth. 
I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  1  dreaded  her 
breaking  off  the  marriage  at  once  if  she  sus- 
pected anything. 

Geraldine  had  not  written  a  line  since  Ma- 
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tilda  left  town,  which  was  now  nearly  a  month. 
This  suspense  was  worse  than  when  we  feared 
Vere  was  drowned  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and, 
unable  any  longer  to  bear  it,  I  had  just  deter- 
mined to  go  and  see  how  things  were  going  on, 
when  an  express  arrived  from  Lady  Julia,  bring- 
ing a  few  hurried  lines  scrawled  by  her  maid 
to  say  her  ladyship  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  see  Miss  Dorothy 
Harcourt. 

I  instantly  decided  on  setting  oiF  for  Lon- 
don, accompanied  by  my  brother  and  Matilda. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Freudvoll, 

Und  leidvoll, 

Gedankenvoll  seyn; 

Langen 

Und  bangen 

In  schwebender  Pein  ; 

Himmel  hoch  jauchzend 

Zum  Tode  betriibt ; 

Gliicklick  allein 

1st  die  Seele,  die  liebt. 

Goethe. 

I  SAID  that  Geraldine  cried  most  bitterly  at 
Matilda's  departure ;  yet  she  did  not  write  her 
a  single  line  during  the  next  month.  How  in- 
consistent this  appears !  When  I  give  a  true 
account  of  her  feelings  during  that  period,  the 
inconsistency  will  not  be  diminished.  Of  course 
my  friend  Lady  Clarke's  account  of  her  was 
highly  exaggerated ;  and  much  of  it  was 
totally  false,  for  Geraldine  was  no  flirt.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  a  woman  who  had  so  little 
disposition  for  that  sort  of  thing :   she  enjoyed 
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conversation  with  clever  people,  and,  in  return, 
she  could  not  avoid  being  witty  and  allowing 
her  imagination  often  to  carry  her  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  to  the  ebullitions  of  fancy  in 
the  fair  sex  ;  she  sometimes  said  things  which 
made  people  stare.  No — she  did  not  flirt  like 
other  women  in  London  ;  but  she  was  passion- 
ately in  love. 

Yes  !  at  last  the  painful,  agonising  truth 
could  be  no  longer  concealed ;  the  humiliat- 
ing conviction  forced  itself  on  her  unwilling 
mind!  Matilda's  —  her  husband's  presence 
were  alike  painful  to  her :  friendship,  for  which 
she  had  so  long  and  valiantly  fought,  was  van- 
quished by  love  ^  and,  oh  !  how  deceived  she 
had  been  in  imagining  she  had  ever  gained  the 
victory  !  She  compared  the  love  which  before 
her  husband's  departure  from  Italy  she  had  felt 
for  him  with  the  overwhelming  passion  Vere 
now  excited,  and  how  different — how  faint  the 
former  appeared  in  comparison  ! 

Yet  it  was  strange !  she  did  not  feel  at  all 
sure  her  love  was  returned.  What  was 
evident  as  the  day  to  everybody  in  London, 
was  unsuspected  by  herself  and  Lord  Castle- 
ford  ;  and  when  he  took  a  hurried  leave  of  his 
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darling  wife  to  visit  his  sister,  it  was  with  the 
same  perfect  confidence  in  her  love  as  when  he 
had  left  her  at  Rome  :  he  only  added  a  few 
words  of  playful  caution  about  Prince  Hohen- 
stein  and  the  duke.  But  the  very  confidence 
increased  Geraldine's  suffering,  and  made  her 
deceitful  heart  feel  ten  times  blacker  and  more 
sinful  than  ever.  In  a  moment  of  penitent  de- 
spair, she  offered  to  accompany  him ;  but,  on 
poor  Lady  Julia's  account,  he  would  not  allow 
her,  and  kissing  away  the  tears  from  her  weep- 
ing eyes,  and  promising  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible,  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  himself 
from  her  arms. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  succeed, 
for  she  clung  to  him  with  the  energy  of  des- 
pair. She  almost  longed  to  tell  him  all,  to 
implore  his  forgiveness,  and  to  entreat  him  to 
save  her  from  her  own  fatal  passion  ;  but  she 
dreaded  his  disappointment,  she  could  not  bear 
to  wound  that  heart  which  for  so  many  years 
had  beat  for  her  alone,  —  no,  she  must  con- 
tinue to  act  a  part,  to  deceive  one  who  till 
she  became  acquainted  with  Vere  had  from 
childhood  shared  her  most  secret  thoughts, — 
but  she  continued  to  embrace  him,  to  weep  as 
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if  she  should  never  see  him  again,  till,  ex- 
hausted and  faint  with  sorroWa  she  sank  back 
on  the  sofa  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

When  she  again  looked  up,  he  was  gone. 
She  heard  the  door  shut,  and  then  the  car- 
riage drove  off.  She  ran  to  the  window  and 
saw  it  turn  the  corner.  "  O  that  I  had  gone 
with  him  !"  thought  she.  "  And  dear  mamma ! 
— alas  !  I  am  no  use  or  comfort  to  her — I  only 
make  her  unhappy  now  !" 

From  these  and  many  other  painful  reflec- 
tions she  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  him 
who  had  been  the  sad  cause  of  them  all.  Oh, 
how  provoking !  she  had  firmly  intended  to 
give  orders  he  should  not  be  admitted  ;  she 
had  resolved,  while  Castleford  was  away,  never 
to  see  him  alone. 

Vere  immediately  discovered  by  her  extreme 
agitation  that  something  had  happened,  and 
felt  rather  vexed  and  disappointed  when  he 
learnt  the  cause.  *'  She  cannoi  love  me," 
thought  he,  "  or  she  would  not  appear  so  ut- 
terly wretched  !" 

I  remember  saying,  in  some  other  part  of 
this  narrative,  that  Geraldine''s  face  was  the 
only  one  I  ever  saw  to  which  grief  was  becom- 
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ing;  and  on  that  morning  she  looked  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Vere  was  mortified  and 
disappointed;  but  he  could  not  witness  the 
sufferings  of  that  lovely  creature,  though  they 
even  were  caused  by  her  love  for  Castleford, 
without  endeavouring  to  comfort,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  amuse  her  mind. 

One  topic  of  conversation  led  to  another; 
from  indifferent  subjects  they  gradually  ap- 
proached more  tender  grounds,  and  in  despair, 
but  wishing  to  hear  the  worst,  he  declared  his 
love,  yet  without  expressing  the  slightest  idea 
of  its  being  returned.  But  here  Geraldine  could 
not  act  a  part ;  she  had  not  the  courage  to  de- 
ceive— nor  could  she  ;  for  if  her  words  banished 
all  hope  from  his  mind,  her  eye  would  have 
betrayed  the  truth,  and  too  plainly  shown  that 
what  her  lips  uttered  was  false. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  all  that  followed, — 
alas  !  alas  !  must  I  write  the  fatal  words  I 
Geraldme  fell ;  and  the  nex  t  week  was  passed 
by  both  in  a  state  of  thoughtless,  unreflecting 
happiness.  They  enjoyed  deeply  and  fatally 
the  present,  and  Matilda,  Castleford,  and  Lady 
Julia,  all  were  forgotten.    Not  that  she  entirely 
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neglected  her  mother,  but  her  visits  were  more 
hurried  and  unsatisfactory  than  ever. 

This  state  of  madness,  for  such  it  can  only 
be  called,  had  lasted  some  time,  when  Geral- 
dine  received  a  letter  from  her  husband,  to  say 
he  meant  to  be  in  town  the  next  day,  as  his 
sister  was  recovering  again. 

Geraldine  was  aroused  as  it  were  from  a  de- 
lightful dream  :  for  the  first  time  during  the 
last  fatal  fortnight,  she  looked  back  and  beheld 
the  entire  horror  of  her  situation,  the  abyss  of 
misery  and  guilt  into  which  she  had  plunged. 
Oh  !  she  could  no  longer  act  a  part  before  her 
husband ;  she  could  never  personify  her  former 
innocence ;  he  would  read  her  fallen  guilty  state 
in  every  feature :  no,  she  could  never  see  him 
again,  she  would  fly  from  him,  from  her  mo- 
ther, from  Vere,  from  every  object  of  her  love. 
And  Matilda,  oh  what  unspeakable  anguish  did 
the  thought  of  that  dear,  that  deeply-injured 
girl  excite !  Yet  she  might  still  be  happy  ; 
Vere  would  perhaps  in  time  overcome  his  pas- 
sion. Oh,  she  could  hardly  wish  it  !-r-at  all 
events,  she  would  have  the  courage  to  fly  from 
him,  yet  she  must  see  him  once  more. 
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Poor  Geraldine  !  that  day  was  passed  in  the 
greatest  anguish  of  mind  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine. She  was  busily  employed  in  arranging 
some  things  in  her  own  dressing-room,  burning 
and  collecting  papers,  &c.  when  Vere  came  — 
he  was  horror-struck  at  the  expression  of 
agony  on  her  countenance.  She  could  not 
speak,  but  she  gave  him  Castleford's  letter.  He 
read  it,  and  there  was  a  long  silence  :  at  last  it 
was  broken  by  Vere,  who  threw  himself  at  her 
feet  —  conjured  her,  in  language  dictated  by 
the  most  ardent  love,  to  fly  with  him :  he 
used  every  argument,  "  his  existence  with- 
out her  was  at  an  end,  —  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible he  could  be  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  marry 
Matilda." 

Geraldine  felt  but  too  well  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  but  remained  firm  in  her  denial. 
No — she  had  been  guilty,  but  she  would  not 
break  Matilda's  heart,  and  she  had  even  the 
courage  to  conceal  from  him  her  intended  de- 
parture; but  there  was  something  so  solemn  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  so  strangely  composed  in 
her  manner,  that  it  frightened  him  far  more 
than  if  she  had  given  way  to  despair,  and  he 
began  to  suspect  she  had  some  dreadful  design 
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in  contemplation.  "Was  it  on  her  life  ?  This 
fearful  idea  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  tor- 
tured him  with  the  keenest  anxiety. 

Geraldine  had  ordered  the  carriage  at  nine, 
to  go  and  see  her  mother.  She  allowed  Vere  to 
remain  till  then  ;  it  was  the  last — the  very  last 
time  they  should  meet  in  this  world ;  —  and 
the  next !  oh,  how  little  had  she  even  thought 
of  that ! — oh  she  was  too  guilty  ever  to  reach 
the  abode  of  the  happy  !  Matilda's  injured  in- 
nocence and  purity  would  there  find  its  reward  : 
her  happiness  had  been  destroyed  in  this  world 
but  she  had  endured  to  the  end,  she  had  pa- 
tiently endeavoured  to  please  her  God  —  she 
need  not  be  afraid  to  meet  him. 

Geraldine's  wonderful  memory  now  furnished 
her  with  a  hundred  different  texts  of  Scripture 
of  which  she  had  never  thought  before,  but 
which  now  rose  up  before  her  with  terrible  dis- 
tinctness. The  dreadful  idea  of  eternal  pu- 
nishment haunted  her  mind,  even  while  Vere 
was  endeavouring  to  amuse  and  divert  her 
thoughts — to  reanimate  in  her  a  hope  which 
still  sustained  him  :  she  longed  to  talk  on  the 
subject,  yet  feared  by  so  doing  to  excite  his  sus- 
picions of  her  intended  departure. 
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As  it  is  easier  in  any  emergency  to  act  de- 
cidedly than  to  adopt  half  measures,  so  it  is 
less  difficult  to  avoid  altogether  a  subject  that 
painfully  engrosses  our  minds  than  to  speak 
guardedly  upon  it. 

Thus  Geraldine  was  afraid  to  give  utterance 
to  her  real  sentiments,  lest  her  powerful  feelings 
should  break  forth  and  her  secret  determina- 
tion be  revealed.  No — she  would  make  a  despe- 
rate effort,  she  would  cast  off  all  these  thoughts 
for  the  indulgence  of  which  her  intended  soli- 
tary life  would  allow  full  time  if  it  were  suffi- 
ciently prolonged. 

Assuming  a  more  cheerful  air,  she  resolved 
to  enjoy  the  present  moment,  to  make  the  most 
of  these  last  few  hours  with  the  kind  of  feeling 
which  a  condemned  malefactor  would  look  for 
the  last  time  on  the  rising  of  that  sun  which  was 
to  shine  upon  his  dead  body  on  the  gallows. 

Blushing  deeply,  she  said,  "  We  have  not  had 
any  music  during  this  entire  week;"  then  open- 
ing the  piano,  they  sang  numbers  of  those 
beautiful  duets  which  had  often  enchanted  so 
many  ears,  and  every  note,  every  passage  of 
which  recalled  most  forcibly  some  past  happy 
scene,  or  the  commencement  of  that  love  whidj, 
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notwithstanding  all  its  guilt  —  all  its  misery, 
they  even  yet  gloried  in. 

"  YeSj"  said  Vere  ;  "though  it  were  to  doom 
me  to  a  life  of  wretchedness  and  a  death 
of  despair,  I  would  not  give  up  the  bliss  of 
having  loved,  of  having  been  loved  by  Geral- 
dine." 

Geraldine  reproved  him  for  such  a  sentiment ; 
but  her  own  heart  responded  to  it,  alas !  but 
too  well.  "  Come,'"'  she  continued,  "  let  us  sing 
this ; — it  must  be  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first  we 
ever  sang  together  :''  and  with  trembling  hands 
she  placed  on  the  desk  that  duet  in  "  Armida" 
which  they  had  so  reluctantly  sung  at  Morton 
Hall,  and  which  had  excited  Lady  Mapleton's 
malicious  hopes.  How  little  did  they  imagine, 
when  they  then  uttered  together  those  words, 
that  they  would  prove  to  them  so  fatally  omi- 
nous !  Amor !  possente  nome !  How  coldly, 
how  indifferently,  with  how  little  regard  to 
their  meaning  were  they  pronounced  !-  That 
power  which  then  they  would  have  defied  with 
so  much  confidence,  how  bitterly  were  they 
now  doomed  to  prove  its  overwhelming,  its  re- 
sistless sway  ! 

Her  voice  trembled,  but,  mastering  all  emo- 
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tion,  she  sang  to  the  end  ;  then,  overpowered 
with  the  exertion,  her  head  sank  on  the  book — 
she  could  scarcely  breathe.  At  this  moment  the 
butler  announced  that  dinner  was  ready.  Ano- 
ther immense  effort  poor  Geraldine  was  des- 
tined to  undergo :  they  went  down  stairs,  and 
though  almost  choking  with  agitation,  she  con- 
trived for  appearance'  sake  to  take  some  food, 
and  they  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a  din- 
ner that  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end. 

At  last  the  servants  removed  the  things. 
Geraldine  saw  by  the  clock  it  wanted  but  ten 
minutes  to  nine. 

O  for  words  to  compress  in  those  short  ten 
minutes  all  she  wished  to  say!  The  earnest  wish 
of  her  heart  now  was  to  implore  Vere  to  mar- 
ry Matilda;  but  those  eloquent  lips,  whose 
powers  of  persuasion  had  never  failed — which 
had  never  been  at  a  loss  for  words  and  ideas, 
seemed  now  paralysed  :  her  eyes  were  still  fixed 
as  though  spell-bound  on  the  clock.  The  mi- 
nutes went  so  fast,  she  almost  fancied  she 
saw  the  hands  move  in  double  time  as  she 
gazed  upon  them ;  yet  not  a  word  could  she 
utter — despair  had  frozen  up  all  the  brilliant, 
glowing,  faculties  of  her  mind. 
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Vere,  who  knew  she  was  to  go  at  nine, 
seemed  equally  paralysed ;  though  he  confident- 
ly hoped  to  see  her  on  the  morrow  :  indeed,  he 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  this  would 
be  their  last  meeting. 

One  minute  only  remained,  and  Geraldine, 
struggling  more  powerfully  as  the  fatal  hour 
approached,  succeeded  in  recovering  her  voice. 
"  Matilda"  was  all  she  could  falter,  in  so  hol- 
low, so  deathlike  a  tone,  it  sounded  as  though 
it  would  be  the  very  last  word  she  should  utter. 
Vere  started.  "  Promise  me,"  she  said,  rising, 
with  a  commanding  rather  than  an  imploring 
air,  —  (at  this  moment  she  looked  like  one 
gifted  with  a  supernatural  power,  — her  cheek 
was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  illumined  with  a  fire 
and  brilliancy  Vere  had  never  before  seen,) — 
"  Promise  me  by  the  love  you  profess  for  me, 
promise  sacredly,  to  marry  Matilda."  He  was 
deeply  moved  ;  but  she  saw  he  would  not  obey, 
command  would  avail  nothing,  and,  throw- 
ing herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  she  im- 
plored in  a  torrent  of  the  most  persuasive  lan- 
guage that  he  would  not  deny  her  this  last, 
this  only  request. 

Whether  she  would  have  succeeded  or  not 
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can  never  be  known,  for  at  that  moment  they 
heard  the  carriage  drive  up.  Geraldine  had 
still  sufficient  presence  of  mind  not  to  allow  the 
servant  to  see  her  in  such  an  attitude ;  she 
started  up  —  all  was  now  over,  the  time  had 
gone  by,  and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  delay 
even  an  instant  beyond  the  hour  she  had  pre- 
scribed to  herself. 

"  You  will  let  me  see  you  early  to-morrow 
morning,  dearest  Geraldine,"  Vere  said  in  a  low 
tone  as  she  stepped  into  the  carriage. 

This  was  a  most  trying  moment ;  it  was  the 
last  time  she  should  ever  see  him,  and  must  the 
last  word  he  would  ever  hear  from  her  lips  be  to 
deceive  ?  Another  effort  more  painful  than  all 
the  preceding,  and  she  said  "  Yes ;''  the  car- 
riage door  shut,  and  she  drove  off.  Even  now 
she  could  not  give  way  to  her  feelings,  for  she 
had  yet  to  see  her  mother  for  the  last  time. 

With  spirits  utterly  exhausted,  and  a  frame 
quite  worn  out  with  the  various  emotions  which 
this  day  had  occasioned,  and  the  part  she  had 
been  obliged  to  act,  she  felt  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  endure  any  more :  twice  her  hand  was 
on  the  check-string,  meaning  to  return  home 
without   seeing   her  mother,   but    she  remem- 
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bered  that  when  they  had  parted  yesterday  it 
had  been  in  anger,  and  she  had  left  her  mother 
in  tears.  It  would  be  too  painful  to  think 
thus  of  their  last  meeting;  her  dearest  mo- 
ther's tearful  eyes  and  disappointed  coun- 
tenance would  haunt  her  eternally — she  must 
again  kiss  that  beloved  face,  again  hear  the 
tones  of  that  dear  voice.  "  Oh,  my  poor, 
my  unfortunate  mother  !"  thought  she,  "  how 
will  she  endure  the  loss  of  her  child,  of  the 
only  being  she  loves  in  the  world !  Oh,  what 
a  wretch  have  I  been  to  break  a  heart  which 
only  beat  for  me — to  disappoint  my  beloved 
mother,  whose  sole  object  in  life  has  been  to 
make  me  perfect  !  Yet  it  must  be ;  for  if  I  re- 
main she  would  hear  of  my  infamy — now  she 
will  only  weep  over  the  strange  caprice  which 
has  made  me  fly,  and  she  may  still  hope  to 
see  me  again." 

The  carriage  stopped  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Geraldine  flew  up  stairs;  but  before  she  reached 
Lady  Julia's  bed-room,  she  met  her  maid,  who 
cautioned  her  not  to  wake  her  mistress,"  as  she 
had  been  asleep  for  some  time. 

Geraldine  proceeded  with  cautious  steps  to 
her  bed-side.    The  night-light  but  dimly  illu- 
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mined  her  features,  which,  thin  and  worn 
with  her  late  illness,  were  yet  beautiful  :  her 
long  hair  had  escaped  from  under  the  lace 
cap,  and,  contrasted  with  its  jetty  blackness, 
her  fair  skin  looked  yet  more  pale.  She  slept, 
but  it  was  not  the  sleep  of  repose;  her  brow 
was  now  and  then  contracted,  as  if  by  pain  or 
a  fearful  dream. 

Geraldine  gazed  long  on  that  dear  face  ;  she 
longed  once  more  to  kiss  those  beautiful  lips 
whose  ever-ready  smile  at  all  she  did,  even  at 
her  very  faults,  made  her  heart  melt  within 
her  now  that  it  rose  to  her  memory.  Those 
lips  to  others  might  utter  words  of  anger  or 
contempt — to  her  never  !  to  her  alone  that  dear 
voice  never  spake  but  in  accents  of  love,  of 
praise,  or  admiration,  until  that  unfortunate 
hour  when  they  parted  in  anger.  Geraldine 
now  again  dreaded  those  would  be  the  last  words 
she  should  ever  hear :  it  was  a  shocking 
thought,  yet  she  feared  to  wake  her  dear 
mother,  to  whom  sleep  was  so  necessary. 

But  perhaps  in  parting  thus,  an  additional 
pang  might  be  spared.  Dreadful  had  been  the 
effort  it  had  cost  to  reply  to  Vere's  question  of 
"  Shall  we  meet  to-morrow  .^"  with  that  fatal 
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"  Yes ;"  but  thus  to  deceive  her  mother^  her 
dear  parent,  who  from  earhest  childhood  had 
(at  least  until  lately)  shared  every  thought — 
every  feeling — oh  !  it  was  far  worse  ! 

Alas !  she  could  not  receive  her  mother's 
forgiveness  ;  but  she  would  pray — yes,  by  that 
bed-side  she  would  make  a  first  attempt  at 
fervent  prayer,  to  obtain  pardon  from  her 
parent — from  her  Creator. 

She  knelt,  and  long  and  earnest  was  that  pe- 
tition. When  it  was  over,  a  heavenly  compo- 
sure and  peace  seemed  to  descend  into  her 
heart. 

Ceasing  to  have  confidence  in  her  own 
strength  or  wisdom,  she  prayed  to  be  guided 
in  that  way  which  would  most  conduce  to  the 
happiness  of  all  she  loved.  Now  she  felt  courage 
to  leave  Vere ;  but  to  see  her  husband — never. 

"  My  child !"  said  Lady  Julia  in  a  faint 
voice,  but  without  opening  her  eyes,  "  my 
darling  Geraldine !"  and  a  heavenly  smile 
played  on  her  lips,  her  dream  seemed  now  a 
pleasant  one — she  extended  her  hand  towards 
the  place  where  Geraldine  stood,  who,  taking  it 
softly  within  her  own,  imprinted  a  long,  fervent 
kiss,  and  shed  over  it  many  a  tear.     But  they 
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flowed  less  bitterly  when  she  saw  the  smile  on 
her  mother's  face. 

''  She  has  forgiven  me,"  thought  Geraldine  : 
"  I  may  now  depart  in  peace." 

Softly  she  closed  the  bed-curtains,  and  then 
quitted  her  mother's  room.  She  entered  her 
carriage  with  far  less  painful  feelings  than 
when,  three  hours  befpre,  she  had  left  her 
own  house. 

The  servants,  knowing  always  to  what  par- 
ties their  mistress  usually  went,  now  drew  up 

to  L House,  where  there  was  a  great  ball 

that  night,  to  which  they  naturally  concluded 
she  was  going. 

The  steps  were  let  down,  and  Geraldine, 
whose  tiioughts  were  too  deeply  engrossed  to 
see  or  hear  anything,  was  proceeding  to  step 
out  of  the  carriage,  when  she  was  startled  by 
the  voice  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  who 
had  been  waiting  near  the  door  watching  her 
arrival  to  secure  to  himself  the  triumph  of 
dancing  the  first  dance,  thereby  cutting  out 
"  that  horrid  Harcourt." 

*'  You  are  late.  Lady  Castleford,  to-night," 
he  said. 

''I    am   not  coming  here,"  said  Geraldine, 
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Starting  back  into  the  carriage :  "I  am  not 
well !  Go  home  as  fast  as  possible,"  she  said 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  surprised  footman,  and 
snatching  her  hand  away  from  the  duke's,  she 
said  in  almost  an  angry  tone,  "  Do  not  detain 
me — I  am  very  ill." 

"  Good  God  !  what  can  it  be  ?"  said  he, 
too  much  alarmed  to  obey.  "  Dearest  Lady 
Castleford,  pray " 

Geraldine  interrupted  him,  and  endeavour- 
ed by  a  composed  manner  to  convince  him 
that  nothing  alarming  had  happened,  but  that 
in  coming  from  Lady  Julia's  the  stupid  ser- 
vant had  made  a  mistake. 

He  was  at  last  pacified,  but  swore  he  would 
not  go  either  to  Lady 's  ball. 

Geraldine  drove  home,  dismissed  her  maid 
before  she  was  undressed,  and  ordered  her  not 
to  come  to  her  room  in  the  morning  till  her 
bell  rang. 

She  had  arranged  her  papers  and  every- 
thing in  the  morning ;  therefore  there  was  now 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  She  threw  herself 
on  the  bed,  but  to  sleep  was  impossible : 
the  violent  passion  of  sorrow  was  exhausted, 
the  necessity  for  exertion  was  almost  over,  and 
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her  suffering  was  now,  to  use  the  beautiful 
language  of  Coleridge,  "  a  drowsy  unimpas- 
sioned  grief." 

The  dull,  heavy,  icy  hand  of  despair  now 
paralysed  every  feeling,  —  hope  and  care  had 
alike  withered  in  its  grasp.  Her  future  life 
would  be  a  dark,  dreary  desert  waste — a  miser- 
able foretaste  of  the  eternal  wrath  of  God. 
Ah,  if  death  were  annihilation,  how  would  she 
welcome  its  approach  !  But  that  could  not  be. 
The  more  she  contemplated  her  own  powerful 
mind,  the  more  firmly  she  was  convinced,  from 
the  very  feeling  of  that  power,  of  its  immor- 
tality :  a  thing  so  full  of  inspiration — a  genius 
so  transcendent,  so  divine,  could  not  die;  she 
had  the  strongest  evidence  of  natural  religion 
the  world  affords  in  herself,  and,  in  her  now 
fallen  state,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Never 
till  this  day  of  bitter  humiliation  and  repentance 
had  Geraldine  been  convinced  of  the  innate 
wickedness  of  mankind,  or  felt  the  full  value 
of  a  Divine  Mediator ;  but  the  conviction  was 
as  yet  too  new,  and  despair  was  too  great  to 
allow  of  any,  the  slightest  hope:  it  only  gave 
an  additional  poignancy  to  her  unutterable 
woe. 
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Suffering  has  always  the  effect  of  softening  a 
heart  which  is  well  disposed  by  nature,  even  if 
its  good  qualities  have  been  long  frozen  by  the 
world's  chilling  atmosphere.  The  longer  its 
icy  surface  has  repelled  the  fiery  darts  of  con- 
science, so  much  the  more  painful  is  the  burn- 
ing revulsion  of  returning  virtue  :  it  feels  as 
though  its  condemnation — its  guilt — were  writ- 
ten with  a  pen  of  fire  in  its  very  inmost  core ; 
grief  awakens  all  its  bitter  feelings,  and  even 
passionate  love  is  diminished  in  its  pangs. 

One  day  had  not  yet  passed  since  Geraldine 
received  her  husband's  letter;  yet  so  intensely 
had  she  felt  since  that  moment,  and  so  deep 
and  various  had  been  her  emotions,  it  appeared 
longer  than  the  whole  eighteen  years  of  her 
previous  life. 

Since  that  prayer  by  her  mother's  bedside, 
the  whole  tenor  of  her  character  was  changed. 
Vere  was  no  longer  the  all-absorbing  object  of 
her  thoughts  and  affections,  for  the  memory  of 
him  was  connected  with  guilt  and  shame :  she 
never  wished  to  see  him  again.  Her  husband — 
dear,  dear  Castleford,  whom  she  had  so  deeply 
injured,  and  Matilda,  resumed  their  former 
place  in  her  heart:  she  loved  them  far  better 
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than  ever — but,  alas !  she  must  see  them  no 
more! 

Yet  she  still  remained  firm  in  her  deter- 
mination of  flying  from  all  she  held  dear, 
though  the  motive  which  first  prompted  it  was 
changed  during  the  last  few  hours.  When  read- 
ing Castleford's  letter  in  the  morning,  it  was 
with  mingled  feelings  of  anger,  aversion,  and 
fear :  she  only  saw  in  him  a  dreaded  monitor, 
who  was  coming  to  banish  every  feeling  and  to 
destroy  all  the  happiness  she  had  for  the  last 
fortnight  enjoyed ;  and  when  arranging  her 
papers  that  morning,  she  had  met  with  his 
miniature,  one  she  had  herself  painted  many 
years  ago  at  Florence,  she  had  tossed  it  an- 
grily away.  She  now  remembered  this ;  and 
rising  from  the  bed  where  all  these  painful 
thoughts  had  assailed  her,  she  took  it  from 
where  it  had  been  flung,  and  with  his  last 
letter  placed  it  in  her  bosom. 

Poor  Geraldine  !  the  hour  was  come  when 
she  must  leave  the  home  of  her  husband  and 
place  which  contained  all  she  loved  on  earth ; 
yet  so  weak,  so  utterly  exhausted  was  her 
delicate  frame,  she  could  scarcely  stand.  But 
a  strong  mind  and  a  firm  determination  always 
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triumph  over  a  sinking,  fainting  body  ;  and  as 
long  as  necessity  for  exertion  exists,  energy 
fails  not. 

One  more  effort  and  all  would  be  for  ever 
over,  and  rest — dull,  monotonous,  endless  rest 
of  body  and  unceasing  torture  of  mind — would 
be  her  portion. 


The  morning  was  dark  and  cloudy,  but  a 
faint  streak  of  pale  cold  light  in  the  East  told 
her  the  fatal  hour  was  come.  She  first  looked 
out  into  the  street  to  see  that  no  one  was  pass- 
ing :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  dim  light 
of  the  lamps,  or  aught  heard  save  the  melan- 
choly pattering  of  the  rain  and  the  wind  which 
moaned  among  the  blackened  branches  of  the 
garden-trees. 

She  descended  with  a  cautious  step  the  dark 
staircase.  All  was  quiet;  a  faint  light  was  burn- 
ing in  the  hall,  and  illumined  the  fat  sleeping 
figure  of  the  old  porter,  reclining  in  his  easy 
chair. 

Geraldine  with  trembling  hands  extinguished 
the  light,  lest  he  should  awake  and  perceive 
her ;   then,   groping  her  way  across  the  large 
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marble  hall,  she  found  the  door :  but  here  a 
new  unforeseen  difficulty  awaited  her ;  her  small 
hand  could  scarcely  turn  the  large  key,  and 
there  were  besides,  numberless  chains,  bars, 
and  bolts. 

The  noise  awoke  the  slumbering  porter. 
"Who 's  there  ?"  he  muttered ;  but  poor  Geral- 
dine  remaining  quiet,  a  loud  snore  soon  pro- 
claimed to  her  that  he  was  again  asleep.  She 
at  length  succeeded  in  opening  the  heavy  door, 
and  left  the  house  without  having  disturbed 
any  of  the  other  servants. 

When  she  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
she  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  her  little 
dog  Frisk  had  followed  her:  he  jumped  up 
and  licked  her  hand,  as  if  gently  to  reproach 
his  mistress,  in  his  mute  but  expressive  lan- 
guage, for  not  having  caressed  or  noticed  him 
as  usual. 

The  first  grey  dawn  of  morning  mingled 
with  the  foggy  atmosphere,  and  the  flickering 
lamp-light  made  the  streets  appear  most  deso- 
late and  miserable  :  the  wind  blew,  and  drove 
the  rain  full  in  Geraldine's  face,  and  her  thin 
dress  was  but  ill  calculated  to  defend  her 
against  it :  but  she  neither  felt  nor  cared  for 
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anything ;  her  anguish  of  heart  made  her  quite 
invulnerable  to  any  inconvenience  which  at 
another  moment  she  would  have  felt  most 
acutely.  Her  only  object  was  to  leave  London 
unperceived ;  and  she  looked  upon  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  the  storm  as  a  friendly  means  of 
effecting  this  more  surely,  for  no  one  of  her 
dancing  friends  could  walk  home  on  such  a 
rainy  morning.  Yet  she  was  rather  annoyed  at 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  enveloped  in  a  long 
cloak,  who  seemed  to  be  following  her.  When 
she  looked  round,  he  disappeared  ;  little  Frisk 
ran  after  him,  but  returned  and  with  re- 
doubled joy  jumped  and  capered  around  Geral- 
dine.  She  reached  a  stand  of  coaches,  and 
going  up  to  the  first  had  some  difficulty  in 
awaking  the  coachman, —  oh,  how  she  envied 
him  his  profound  sleep  !  The  jingling  steps 
were  let  down,  and  Greraldine's  feet  and  Frisk 
were  immersed  in  the  damp  straw. 

''  Where  will  you  please  to  drive  ?"  asked 
the  gruff  coachman :  this  was  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion, for  Geraldine  had  never  considered  whi- 
ther she  would  go. 

"  Anywhere  out  of  town,  and  drive  as  fast 
as  you  can." 
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"  Humph  r  muttered  the  man  ;  '^  this  is  a 
queer  un  ;*"  then,  thinking  she  had  not  compre- 
hended his  question,  he  repeated  it. 

''  To  Bromley,"  said  Geraldine,  remember- 
ing it  was  on  the  Dover  road. 

"  That 's  beyond  bounds." 

"  Well,  go  as  far  as  you  can  on  that  road." 

The  crazy  vehicle  was  soon  in  motion, 
but  it  was  much  slower  than  suited  Geral- 
dine's  impatience  :  however,  she  thought  there 
was  now  no  fear  of  discovery. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  gossip-loving  dame, 
Who,  while  she  sips  her  tea,  cons  o'er  the  list 
Of  births,  and  deaths,  and  bridals,  and  on-dits, 
With  here  and  there  a  savoury  seasoning 
Of  dear  delightful  scandal,  well  expressed 
By  sundry  hints, — "  Miss  A.  and  Mrs.  B. 
"  Parties  well  known, — mysterious  affair  ;" 
Scandal  far  sweeter  to  the  Sibyl's  taste 
Than  e'en  the  sugar  lump  within  her  cup. 
Whose  sportive  bubble  on  the  surface  "  tells 
How  deep  beneath  the  soul  of  sweetness  dwells/' 

M.D. 

The  breakfast,  to  which  Geraldine  had  been 
prevented  going  on  the  previous  day,  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Gordon  :  it  took  place  at  a  new 
villa  she  had  persuaded  her  husband  to  pur-^' 
chase,  on  the  sole  plea  of  its  being  such  a 
perfect  place  for  a  fete  of  the  kind ;  and,  though 
his  fortune  was  fast  diminishing  in  the  pur- 
suit of  fashion,  he  consented. 

Lady  Castleford  had  kindly  promised  to  use 
her  utmost  influence  to  ensure  the  success  of 
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this  first  fete  :  all  the  best  people  invited,  the 
best  singers  had  been  engaged,  choruses  of 
music  were  to  add  their  charms  to  the  natural 
attraction  of  the  lovely  scene ;  and  that  most 
important  requisite,  a  fine  day,  was  granted  to 
the  earnest  prayer  of  Mrs.  Gordon.  Lady  Cas- 
telford  had  promised  to  come  early  and  see 
that  all  was  right ;  so  that,  before  the  com- 
pany arrived,  any  defect  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  tents,  bands  of  music,  &c.  might  be  reme- 
died. 

Great  part  of  the  morning  passed  however, 
and  Geraldine  did  not  appear, — Mrs.  Gordon 
was  in  despair.  "  What  can  have  become  of  dear 
Lady  Castleford  ?"  she  said  to  every  succeeding 
guest  as  they  arrived ;  for  being  a  friend  of 
the  most  courted  and  admired  beauty  of  the 
season,  was .  too  great  a  feather  in  her  cap  of 
fashion  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  its  display. 
"  Geraldine  i^  always  so  kind  to  me,  I  am  sure 
something  must  have  happened  to  detain  her  : 
Lady  Julia  must  be  worse  ! — how  very  sad  !  I 
really  can  enjoy  nothing  without  that  darling 
Lady  Castleford ;  she  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
everything.  Oh  !  there  is  the  duke,  perhaps  he 
can  tell  me  what  has  happened ;"  and  she  made 
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"her  way  through  the  crowd   to  ask  the  impor- 
tant question. 

But  this  was  a  terrible  mistake,  as  she  soon 
perceived;  for  the  duke,  on  hearing  that  the  only 
person  he  wished  to  see,  was  not  there,  imme- 
diately took  his  departure,  and  this  deprived 
poor  Mrs.  Gordon's  breakfast  of  its  principal 
star ;  for  the  duke  seldom  went  out,  and  his 
presence  was  so  recherche,   that,  when  people 
wished  to  give  the  finishing  touch  of  eulogium 
to  any  party,  they  summed  up  all  its  perfec- 
tions by  saying  "  the  Duke  of  Longueville  was 
there."     Mrs.  Gordon  determined  to  be  more 
cautious   when   any   other  of  her  guests    ap- 
peared,   and    she  dexterously  evaded   Prince 
Hohenstein's  anxious  inquiries.     Lady  Maple- 
ton  could  not   say   what  had  become   of  her 
niece  and  Mr.  Harcourt.     "  How  very  odd  he 
should  not  be  there  either  !    It  could  not  be  on 
her  dear  sister's  account,  for   she  xalled   to  in- 
quire after  her  health  on  the  way,  and  heard  she 
was  much  better."    Then  wishing  to  give  "  the 
little  pert  upstart,"  as  she  called  Mrs.Gordon, 
a  gentle  cut,  she  said,  "  Geraldine  is  probably 

saving  herself  for  Lady  L 's  ball ;  the  dear 

creature  is  so  delicate,  and  takes  no  care  of  her- 
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self,  I  am  always  glad  when  I  hear  she  is  quiet- 
ly at  home.  Don't  dance  any  more,  Jane  ;  re- 
member we  must  return  early.  Oh  !  very  well, 
engaged, — one  waltz  with  Prince  Hohenstein." 
The  waltz  ended,  and  they  drove  home. 

After  dinner  both  mother  and  daughter  had 
a  nice  sound  nap,  and  woke  refreshed  ;  the  for- 
mer in  high  spirits  for  Lady  L 's  ball. 

Here,  also,  no  Geraldine  could  be  found;  and 
Lady  Jane,  who  really  loved  her  cousin,  had 
the  mortification  of  hearing  various  rumours 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  absence  ;  for  there  is  a 
strange  sort  of  second-sight  in  London  society, 
which  often  in  a  miraculous  manner  not  only 
predicts,  but  proclaims  events  not  yet  come  to 
pass. 

During  the  whole  evening,  neither  Mr.  Har- 
court  nor  the  duke  appeared.  Bets  were  laid  to 
a  high  amount  as  to  which  of  the  two  had  car- 
ried off  the  prize.  Lady  Jane''s  affectionate 
nature  was  shocked  at  hearing  the  cold,  heart- 
less manner  in  which  many  who  called  them- 
selves Lord  Castleford*s  and  Geraldine's 
friends,  gravely  canvassed  the  different  chances 
of  success  of  the  two  rival  lovers.  "  Hush  !" 
said  one,  more  cautious  than  the  rest,  who  per- 
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ceived  Lady  Mapleton  was  near.  "  Pooh  ! 
pooh  !  "  replied  the  other,  "that  old  mustachio'd 
countess  hears  nothing  while  the  music  plays 
loud  ;  besides,  she  would  be  heartily  glad  to  get 
rid  of  a  niece  who  has  three  times  frustrated  her 
plans  for  that  pale-faced  sentimental  daughter 
of  hers/' 

"  Who  is  the  third  ?  I  only  heard  of  Lord 
Castleford  and  the  duke  !  " 

"  Why,  the  man  on  whom  you  have  staked 
a  thousand  pounds ;  the  orator, — that  knight 
of  the  sorrowful  countenance,  Mr.  Harcourt." 

"  How  can  that  be,  when  he  has  been  en- 
gaged to  his  cousin  these  two  years.'*" 

"  Engaged  ! — ^why  that  was  the  very  rea- 
son. The  old  dowager  would  have  nothing 
to  exercise  her  talents  for  match-making  with- 
out breaking  an  engagement ;  and  she  had  more- 
over such  an  aversion  to  that  beautiful  Miss 
Harcourt,  I  verily  believe  she  would  forgive 
her  niece  for  having  taken  him  away  from  his 
cousin,  even  though  her  own  daughter  should 
thus  for  ever  lose  all  chance  of  Thornwood 
Park  and  twenty  thousand  a-year."  —  Lady 
Mapleton's  gigantic  figure  concealed  the  speak- 
ers from  Jane;    but    she  recognised   by  their 
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voices  that  one  was  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  the 
other  Mr.  Gordon.  Lady  Mapleton  did  not 
hear  them  ;  but,  from  the  many  strange  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  about  her  niece,  she  sus- 
pected what  they  supposed  had  happened. 

"  I  have  long  foretold  it,"  whispered  she  to 
her  daughter ;  but  as  Lady  Mapleton's  whisper 
resembled  more  the  roar  of  a  steam-engine  than 
a  human  voice,  it  might  be  heard  at  any  dis- 
tance :  most  people  understood  her  ill-natured 
remarks.  Poor  Lady  Jane,  who  was  often  on 
thorns  when  her  mother's  rough  character 
showed  itself,  said  she  was  dreadfully  tired,  and 
persuaded  her  to  take  her  home. 

On  the  following  morning  Lady  Jane  was 
surprised  to  find  her  mother  down  stairs  when 
she  went  to  breakfast,  for  the  fat  countess  sel- 
dom appeared  until  luncheon.  There  was  now 
a  certain  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  her  eye, 
which  made  Lady  Jane  tremble. 

She  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense  as  to  the 
cause,  for  Lady  Mapleton,  with  that  sort  of 
choking  voice  produced  by  emotion  either  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  proceeded  to  inform  her  that 
all  the  reports  about  her  poor  cousin  were  true. 
She  had  been  too  anxious  to  sleep,  and  had 
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sent  Bicknell,  (a  confidential  rogue  of  a  ser- 
vant,) an  hour  ago,  to  Lord  Castleford's  bouse, 
which  he  had  found  in  the  greatest  state  of 
confusion  and  dismay,  their  mistress  gone,  and 
no  tidings  of  her,  except  from  a  police-man 
who  had  been  stationed  in  Old  Palace-yard  du- 
ring the  night.  He  had  seen  a  lady  with  her 
little  dog  leave  the  house  at  day-break,  and 
proceed  towards  Whitehall ;  she  was  followed 
at  some  little  distance  by  a  gentleman,  who  had 
been  walking  up  and  down  before  the  house  all 
night.  "  This  gentleman,"  continued  the  coun- 
tess, "  could  have  been  no  other  than  Mr.  Har- 
court,  for  Bicknell  has  ascertained  that  he  never 
went  home  last  night,  nor  is  it  known  where  he 
is  gone.  Make  haste  with  your  breakfast,  my 
dear ;  the  carriage  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and 
you  will  probably  like  to  accompany  me  to  your 
poor  aunt :  we  must  break  the  sad  news  to 
her,  which,  alas  !  cannot  fail  soon  to  reach  her 
ears,  and  the  consequences  might  be  fatal." 

**  But,  mamma,  are  you  quite  sure  it  is  true  ? 
— would  it  not  be  better  to  wait .?" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Lady  Mapleton,  while  her 
eyes  twinkled  with  redoubled  vivacity  ; — "  lis- 
ten ! — it  has  got  into  the  newspapers  already. 
I'll  buy  the  paper,  and  see  what  they  say." 
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The  bell  was  now  rung,  the  voice  of  the 
newspaper  vender  ceased,  and  Bicknell's  cun- 
ning-looking red  face  soon  appeared,  triumph- 
antly bearing  the  paper  in  his  gigantic  hand ; 
for  he  generally  knew  by  a  sort  of  instinct  or 
sympathy  what  his  mistress  wanted. 

Lady  Jane  trembled ;  and  the  tears  ran  down 
her  pale  cheeks  as  she  read  the  fatal  article 
headed, 

"  Elopement  in  high  life.  —  An  elopement 
took  place  this  morning  which  will  cause  a  great 
sensation  in  the  fashionable  world.    The  young 

and    beautiful   Countess    of   C ,   who   has 

been  only  one  year  married,  and  Mr.  V 

H ,  M.P.  who  was  on  the  point  of  being 

united  to  his  lovely  cousin,  are  the  parties 
alluded  to.  The  place  of  their  destination  is 
unknown ;  and  the  event,  not  altogether  unex- 
pected by  many,  is  supposed  to  have  been  has- 
tened by  the  absence  of  the  lady's  husband." 

Lady  Mapleton  was  not  the  only  person 
whom  curiosity  had  prompted  to  send  and  in- 
quire after  poor  Geraldine  on  that  rainy  morn- 
ing :  many  were  the  visitors  at  Lord  Castle- 
ford's  house,  at  Mr.  Harcourt''s  in  Brook- 
street,  and  also  at  the  Duke  of  Longueville's 
in  Grosvenor-square. 
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Some  of  those  who  had  betted  on  the  last- 
mentioned,  too  impatient  to  send,  called  them- 
selves, in  anxious  hope  of  hearing  he  had  gone 
off  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Castleford.  Among 
them  was  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  staked  a  larger 
amount  than  any.  This  may  seem  strange, 
particularly  as  he  could  ill  afford  to  risk  so 
considerable  a  sum  as  five  thousand  pounds; 
but  he  felt  so  sure  of  gaining  the  bet,  that  he 
had  dreamt  of  nothing  but  paying  the  dunning 
tradesmen's  bills  all  the  preceding  night. 

The  fact  was,  that  Geraldine,  with  a  dissimu- 
lation and  cunning  very  far  from  her  nature, 
but  which  the  victims  of  guilt  are  so  soon 
obliged  to  learn  and  practise,  had  of  late  rather 
encouraged  the  duke's  attentions. 

When  Mrs.  Gordon  one  morning  joked  on 
the  subject,  she  did  not  very  vehemently  deny 
the  imputation.  This  she  had  told  her  hus- 
band when,  on  the  preceding  day,  Geraldine's 
absence  from  the  breakfast  had  been ,  so  la- 
mented. 

His  disappointment,  therefore,  on  hearing  his 
grace  was  quite  well  and  at  home,  may  be  ima- 
gined. He  was  not  without  fellow-sufferers. 
Many  heard  the  same  news  with  equal  dismay  ; 
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and  as  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him 
felt  they  could  not  leave  the  house,  after  hear- 
ing he  was  at  home,  without  seeing  the  dear 
friend  about  whose  health  they  had  appeared 
so  anxious,  they  assumed  the  most  cheerful 
countenance  they  could,  and  entered  his  grace's 
library. 

The  duke  was  extremely  surprised  at  the 
number  of  visitors  who  came  pouring  in  at  such 
an  early  hour,  most  of  whom  played  their  part 
so  well  that  he  would  probably  never  have  sus- 
pected that  all  these  dear  friends  were  wishing 
him  in  the  infernal  regions ;  and  would  have  re- 
mained ignorant  that  he  was,  alas  !  the  too  inno- 
cent cause  of  their  losing  their  money  ;  but 
Mr.  Gordon,  whose  weak  good-nature  sometimes 
prevented  his  being  the  villain  he  wished,  was 
sure  to  betray  the  thoughts  and  intentions  he 
ought  to  conceal. 

The  duke  therefore,  who  was  clever  and  ex- 
tremely quick-sighted,  immediately  read  on  his 
silly  countenance  the  mortification  and  annoy- 
ance he  felt. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  your  grace  in  such  good 
spirits  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Gordon  with 
some  embarrassment.     There  was  an  awkward 
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pause.  Mr.  Gordon  felt  he  must  say  something 
more.  "  Ha — I — I — I  thought — I  was  appre- 
hensive your   grace  might 1  thought  the 

news " 

"  What  news  ?"    said  the  duke  impatiently. 

"  The— the— sad  event/' 

"  What  event  ?  —  pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Gordon, 
what  has  happened  ? — you  seem  quite  agitated." 

"  I  thought  your  grace  must  have  heard  of 
the— the  sad  fate  of  Lady  Castleford." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  duke  turning  pale — 
"  pray,  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

"  She  —  she — I — it   is   supposed  she " 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the  follow- 
ing words  came  as  quickly  as  if  they  had  been 
shot  out  of  his  mouth.  "  She  is  gone  off  with 
Mr.  Harcourt." 

"  With  Mr.  Harcourt !"  exclaimed  the  duke, 
springing  forward,  and  stamping  violently  on 
the  floor.  '*  Wretch  !  villain  ! — But  how  do 
you  know  this,  Mr.  Gordon  ?'* 

"  Oh — oh  dear  !  —  it  may  not  be  true  ;  but 
—  but — these  gentlemen  must  have  heard  it 
for  they — they  had  a — b — an  interest." 

The  other  gentlemen  smiled  at  the  puzzle 
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poor  Gordon  was  getting  into,  but  did  not  as- 
sist even  by  a  word  to  extricate  him  from  the 
dilemma.  The  duke,  almost  mad  with  impa- 
tience and  vexation,  persevered  in  his  inquiry  ; 
and  Mr.  Gordon  soon  got  so  frightened  that  he 
betrayed  the  whole  affair,  even  the  sum  of  mo- 
ney he  had  lost  on  the  transaction. 

The  other  visitors,  apprehending  a  quarrel  or 
something  unpleasant  might  ensue,  one  by  one 
departed  ;  and  Mr.  Gordon,  as  soon  as  his  terror 
would  allow  him  to  speak  intelligibly,  humbly 
asked  his  grace's  pardon. 

The  duke  was  extremely  angry  both  with 
him  and  everything  else;  but  there  was  in 
Mr.  Gordon's  terrified  contrition  something  too 
pitiable  and  ludicrous  to  excite  resentment, 
and  he  therelore  allowed  him  to  depart. 

The  poor  man  hurried  off  as  quickly  as  if  he 
had  escaped  from  the  Thames  Tunnel  when 
the  water  made  it  so  unexpected  a  visit,  never 
once  stopping  or  looking  round,  till  he  got  safe 
within  his  own  hall-door. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Gordon  at  home  ?*''  he  inquired  of 
the  porter. 

"  I  believe  so,  sir,**'  he  said,  after  some  hesita- 
tion ;  but  one  of  the  tall  footmen,  more  discreet 
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than  the  rest,  stepped  forward  and  said,  "  No, 
sir ;  mistress  is  out ;"  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing significantly  towards  a  cabriolet  with  a 
viscount's  coronet,  which  was  waiting  at  the 
door. 

"  Is  Lord  Langdale  here  alone,  then  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Gordon,  for  he  perceived  it  was  his  dear 
friend's  cab. 

"  No — yes— "stammered  the  wary  footman. 
Then,  seeing  his  master  was  going  up  stairs,  he, 
with  that  instinctive  feeling  of  decorum  and 
respect  for  their  mistress's  positive  orders 
which  characterise  all  well-bred  London  foot- 
men, who,  like  the  fine  lady  they  serve,  regard 
their  master  as  a  mere  cipher  in  the  house,  said 
with  a  determined  air,  «'  Indeed,  sir,  missis  is 
positively  not  at  home  to  nobody  at  all." 

Mr.  Gordon  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  tell 
somebody  of  his  misfortune  and  miraculous 
escape,  as  well  as  to  vent  his  anger  on  his  wife 
for  causing  him  to  lose  his  money,  to  take 
notice  of  John's  words  or  manner.  He  hurried 
up  stairs,  searched  in  the  two  drawing-rooms, 
and  in  his  wife's  boudoir ;  but  neither  she  nor 
her  visitor  were  anywhere  to  be  found. 

Tired  and  exhausted  with  his  late  agitation, 
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he  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  in  the  boudoir, 
wondering  where  they  could  possibly  be :  a 
single  jealous  suspicion  never  occurred  to  his 
mind.  He  at  last  heard  their  voices  entering 
the  drawing-room  outside ;  and  the  words  they 
uttered  so  excited  his  curiosity,  he  resolved  to 
listen.  Soon  he  heard  that  which  made  him 
start  and  tremble  more  violently  than  even  the 
duke's  wrath  had  done. 

I  think  I  said,  in  some  former  part  of  this 
tale,  that  Mrs.  Gordon  was  the  daughter  of  a 
country  apothecary,  with  whom  a  neighbouring 
rich  young  squire  had  fallen  so  desperately  in 
love  as  to  forget  all  his  ambitious  dreams  and 
his  intention  of  marrying  a  duke's  daughter. 

Like  most  other  violent  passions  in  this 
world,  his  lasted  but  a  short  time ;  nor  could  he 
long  endure  that  trial,  so  hard  for  some  men  to 
bear,  namely  of  their  wife's  being  in  love  with 
them.  He  gradually  repulsed  her  tenderness  ; 
repaying  her  ardent  affection  first  with  in- 
difference, and  then  with  cold  disdain. 

The  conjugal  love  of  the  young  and  simple- 
minded  Mrs.  Gordon  might  perhaps  have  en- 
dured all  this,  had  not  she  also  caught  her  hus- 
band's mania  for  fashion ;  and  this,  and  the  idea 
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that  perhaps  he  might  like  her  better  if  she 
could  succeed  in  becoming  a  leading  character 
in  high  life,  caused  all  those  struggles  for 
popularity,  some  of  which  I  have  related. 

Respect  for  the  poor  lady's  character  will 
not  allow  me  to  betray  the  conversation  in 
which  she  and  Lord  Langdale  were  now  en- 
gaged. Mr.  Gordon,  however,  heard  enough 
to  convince  him  he  would  never  again  be  sub- 
jected to  the  trial  of  his  wife'*s  over-fondness. 

Indeed  he  heard  his  own  name  mentioned 
in  terms  of  aversion  and  contempt ;  and  many 
things  were  said  which  caused  him  to  fear  some 
of  his  dear  friends  might  perhaps  at  this  very 
moment  be  following  his  example,  and  staking 
their  money  on  his  better  half. 

Few  men  are  so  hardened  in  sin  as  to  be  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  the  loss  of  their  wife's  affec- 
tion, particularly  if  they  have  once  loved  her 
with  passionate  fondness. 

He  now  stood  in  sad  doubt  and  perplexity 
as  to  what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue.  If 
he  listened  to  the  dictates  of  anger  and  revenge, 
and  treated  his  treacherous  friend  as  he  deserv- 
ed, a  duel  must  be  fought ;  and,  besides,  the 
public  would  thus  know  and  laugh  at  his  misfor- 
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tune.  For  neither  of  these  consequences  had 
he  sufficient  courage ;  yet  how  could  he  retreat 
from  the  awkward  position  he  was  in?  Oh 
that  he  had  listened  to  John's  wise  insinuation, 
the  direful  meaning  of  which  he  now  fully 
comprehended  ! 

Every  moment  he  expected  the  guilty  pair 
would  come  into  the  boudoir ;  and  his  terror 
increased,  for  there  was  no  exit  except  through 
the  drawing-room  in  which  they  were. 

It  w^as  impossible  he  could  ever  fight  a  duel, 
especially  with  Lord  Langdale,  who  was  the 
best  shot  in  England.  The  bare  idea  of  such 
a  thing  made  his  hair  stand  on  end.  Then  the 
young  viscount's  temper  was  most  violent ;  and 
if  he  should  unluckily  discover  his  conversation 
had  been  overheard,  oh  dear  !  oh  dear !  what 
would  ensue  ?  Mr.  Gordon  looked  at  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  there  was  any  means  of  escape. 
Alas  !  it  would  be  impossible  to  jump  out,  for 
there  was  nothing  between  it  and  the  kitchen 
skylight,  sixty  feet  below.  Oh  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed his  wife's  advice,  and  built  a  conservatory 
out  of  that  window  ! — he  could  then  have  found 
shelter  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers.  —  He 
hears  a  knock  at  the  street-door ; — they  move. 
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they  are  certainly  coming  to  the  boudoir, — oh 
misery !  where  can  he  hide  ?  A  bright  thought 
occurs  to  him — there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost 
— he  squeezes  himself  under  the  small  sofa. 

This  manoeuvre  was  achieved  only  just  in 
time;  for  the  next  instant  the  lady  and  her 
admirer  not  only  came  into  the  room,  but  sat 
down  on  the  very  same  sofa  beneath  which  he 
was  ensconced. 

Poor  Mr.  Gordon  was  doomed  to  long  im- 
prisonment in  this  unpleasant  situation.  He 
had  so  little  space  that  his  limbs  soon  became 
dreadfully  cramped ;  he  could  scarcely  endure 
the  pain  ;  but  dared  not  move,  for  the  sofa  was 
so  very  low  that  his  head  and  knees  both 
touched  the  cushion  which  supported  the 
enamoured  pair. 

Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  how  many  resolutions 
and  reflections  ran  through  his  mind  during 
that  dreadful  hour  ! 

He  thought  upon  the  unsatisfactory  life  he 
had  led  ever  since  he  came  into  possession  of  his 
large  property ;  the  sums  he  had  squandered 
away,  all  to  attain  a  popularity  which  now 
might  be  lost  for  ever.     He  had  seen  enough  of 
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the  world  to  know  that  ridicule  or  cowardice 
will  soon  tarnish  the  most  established  fame. 

He  firmly  resolved,  if  he  could  but  get  safely 
out  of  this  scrape,  and  prevent  his  wife  from 
running  off,  he  would  bid  adieu  to  a  world  of 
fashion  where  all  had  been  toil  and  nothing 
pleasure,  retire  on  the  remnant  of  his  fortune 
to  his  old  country  place,  and  seek  among  his 
tenantry  and  neighbours  for  that  popularity 
which  he  could  not  enjoy  in  London. 

His  wish  of  remaining  concealed  would  pro- 
bably have  been  fulfilled,  had  not  an  untoward 
accident  occurred;  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
possess  an  extremely  sensitive  nose,  and  Lord 
Langdale  had  a  sad  propensity  for  snuff-taking. 
An  elopement  was  arranging,  and  as  snuff  is 
considered  good  for  exciting  the  intellect,  I 
suppose  Lord  Langdale  thought  an  additional 
pinch  or  two  might  call  forth  some  brilliant 
expedient ;  and  so  great  was  his  impatience, 
that,  before  his  nose  had  half  consumed  the  pre- 
ceding fingerful,  he  dived  again,  and  again, 
into  the  bottom  of  his  gold  box,  —  the  very 
identical  box  which  Mr.  Gordon  had  given 
him. 
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The  pungent  dust  fell  on  the  ground,  and, 
as  there  was  no  drapery  to  the  sofa,  sundry 
grains  were  wafted  so  near  the'  recumbent  hus- 
band that  they  found  their  way  to  his  most 
sensitive  nostrils ;  a  thundering  sneeze  ensued, 
and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  discovered. 
In  an  instant  all  was  confusion, — angry  words, 
tears,  lamentations,  and  threats. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

And  must  I  think  it !  is  she  gone, 

My  secret  heart's  exulting  boast  ? 
And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  groan  ? 

And  is  she  ever,  ever  lost  ? 
Oh  !  can  she  bear  so  base  a  heart, 

So  lost  to  honour,  lost  to  truth, 
As  from  the  fondest  lover  part, 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth  ! 
Alas  !  life's  path  may  be  unsmooth; 

Her  way  may  lie  thro'  rough  distress ; 
Then  who  her  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe. 

Her  sorrows  share  and  make  them  less  ? 

Burns. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  Geraldine 
occupied  her  wretched  solitary  place  in  the 
dirty  straw  of  a  hackney,  coach  on  her  road  to 
Dover,  Lord  Castleford  had  entered  his  com- 
fortable travelling-carriage  at  Dawlish,  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey  to  London,  as  fast  as 
good  roads  and  four  horses  would  admit.  He 
had  left  his  sister  better,  and,  dismissing  all 
painful  thoughts  about  her,  he  gave  himself  up 
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to  the  blissful  idea  of  embracing  his  darling 
wife.  He  now  remembered  with  delight  the 
pain  his  departure  had  caused.  "  How  enchant- 
ed she  will  be  to  see  me  !"*'  was  his  predominant 
thought  during  the  whole  journey.  In  driv- 
ing through  Piccadilly  there  was  a  momentary 
delay,  and  he  heard  the  newsman  crying  the 
article  before  mentioned.  "  Who  can  this 
mean  ?''  thought  he ;  yet  without  the  slightest 
feeling  of  fear  that  it  could  in  any  way  relate 
to  him,  for,  so  little  did  the  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence  'enter  his  thoughts,  that,  if  his 
own  name  had  been  mentioned  at  full  length, 
he  would  only  have  laughed  at  the  mistake. 

The  carriage  drove  down  St.  JamesVstreet ; 
he  saw  many  acquaintances,  but  they  seemed 
as  surprised  to  see  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
ghost.  "  What  can  make  them  stare,  and  point, 
and  touch  each  other's  shoulders,  and  lift  up 
their  hands  in  that  way  ?"  thought  he.  All  was 
but  too  soon  explained  when  he  arrived  at  his 
house ;  but  he  would  not  believe  it,  no,  he 
scorned  the  idea.  "  Perhaps  Miss  Harcourt  was 
ill,  and  Geraldine  had  gone  off  to  see  her."  He 
laughed  at  the  serious  manner  in  which  his 
butler  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  all  the 
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particulars  ;  how  there  had  been  bets  upon  the 
duke  and  Mr.  Harcourt ;  and  Lady  Mapleton 
had  gone  to  break  the  news  to  Lady  Julia ; 
and  Lady  Julia  was  dying,  and  wished  to  see 
his  lordship  the  moment  he  arrived.  Lord 
Castleford  began  to  look  serious.  What  could 
this  mean  ?  Bets  upon  his  wife — Lady  Castle- 
ford, the  duke  and  Mr.  Harcourt  ?  Strange  ! 
strange  !  With  an  anxiety  bordering  on  mad- 
ness, he  searched  over  all  Geraldine's  things  to 
see  if  there  was  any  letter  or  anything  to  elu- 
cidate the  matter.  The  butler  reminded  him 
that  Lady  Julia  wished  to  See  him  ;  and  she 
would,  no  doubt,  know  more  than  anybody 
about  her  ladyship,  for  she  was  with  her  all 
last  evening. 

"  Was  Mr.  Harcourt  here  yesterday  ?^' 
*'  Oh,  he  was  here  all  day,  my  lord ;  and 
indeed  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  continued  the  butler 
with  an  important  air,  "  that  we  all  observed 
he  was  here  a  great  deal  too  much  during 
your  lordship's  absence,  and  we  all  thought  no 
good  would  come  of  it."" 

"It's false!"  cried  Lord  Castleford  in  a  voice 
of  thunder;  "  and  whoever  dare  say  another 
word  against '*  Then,  as  if  a  sudden  idea  had 
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struck  him,  he  turned  deadly  pale,  and,  hurry- 
ing down  stairs,  drove  oiF  to  Lady  Julia's. 

His  impatience  was  soon  so  great  to  see 
Lady  Julia,  and  discover  the  origin  of  all  this 
strange  mystery,  that  the  drive  to  Grosvenor- 
square  seemed  longer  than  the  entire  journey 
from  Devonshire. 

Lady  Mapleton's  carriage  was  waiting  at 
the  door;  he  felt  rather  annoyed  at  this,  for  he 
was  not  fond  of  her,  and,  moreover,  he  knew 
she  disliked  Geraldine.  And  if  his  wife  had 
committed  some  of  those  mad  freaks,  of  which 
she  was  once  so  fond,  he  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  Lady  Mapleton^s  knowing  it.  He  not 
only  had  always  blinded  his  own  eyes  to  any 
of  Geraldine's  strange  follies,  but  he  was  par- 
ticularly sensitive  of  the  blame  of  others  for 
her,  and  far  more  anxious  that  she  should  be 
admired  than  she  was  herself. 

Full  of  apprehension  and  fear  at  he  knew 
not  what,  he  went  up  stairs.  Lady  Mapleton 
met  him  on  the  landing-place  ;  her  harsh  fea- 
tures were  agitated  by  strange  and  contending 
emotions.  She  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  speak, 
but  seemed  as  if  her  once   ready   and    fluent 
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tongue  refused  its  office ;  and,  before  a  word 
could  be  expelled  from  her  large  downy  lips, 
Lady  Jane  came  running  down  stairs,  and  con- 
jured her  to  say  nothing.  "  Oh,  mamma, 
pray  do  not  tell  him  at  once ;  you  know  how 
fatal  your  imprudence  has  been  to  my  dear 
aunt." 

''Go,  child  f  said  the  countess,  reddening 
with  anger ;  "  go,  don't  leave  your  aunt ;  and 
never  fear,  I  shall  not  be  imprudent :  besides, 
I  do  not  think  the  news  will  greatly  surprise 
Lord  Castleford ;  he  must  long  have  been  pre- 
pared for  something  of  the  sort." 

Lady  Jane  would  not  obey  her  mother's 
orders,  for  a  natural  tact  and  kindness  of  feel- 
ing prompted  her  to  try  and  soothe  one  above 
whose  head  so  overwhelming  a  trial  was  pend- 
ing, and  for  whom  she  felt  even  more  than  an 
ordinary  regard.  She  then  endeavoured  to  pre- 
pare his  mind  for  the  dreadful  news  she  knew 
her  mother  was  impatient  to  communicate. 

Some  new  plan  or  idea  must  have  occurred 
to  Lady  jNIapleton  while  her  daughter  was 
speaking,  for,  instead  of  showing  the  anxiety  to 
tell  the  sad  tale  which  she  had  at  first  evinced, 
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she  walked  quietly  away,  leaving  Lady  Jane 
to  say  or  do  whatever  her  kind  nature  might 
dictate. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  exactly  what  motive 
could  have  sufficient  power  to  cause  this  sacri- 
fice ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  bright 
idea  of  a  divorce  must  suddenly  have  crossed 
her  imagination. 

In  a  quiet  and  cautious  manner  did  the 
gentle  girl  in  form  Lord  Castleford  of  his  mis- 
fortune :  from  her  lips  he  was  gradually  con- 
vinced of  the  fatal  truth,  which,  had  Lady 
Mapleton  attempted  to  relate,  he  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  believed.  Still  he  doubted 
till  she  showed  him  the  paragraph,  part  of 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  newsmongers  in 
Piccadilly.  As  conviction  of  the  truth  gained 
possession  of  his  mind,  he  seemed  to  lose  all 
consciousness  of  everything  beside ;  he  stood 
perfectly  still  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face, 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  seemed  scarcely 
to  breathe.  There  was  an  expression  of  such 
horrible  wildness  in  his  countenance,  that  she 
trembled,  and  feared  lest  with  all  her  caution 
she  had  discovered  the  astounding  news  too 
abruptly.     For  many  minutes  he  continued  to 
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gaze  at  her ;  and  the  poor  girl  afterwards  told 
me  she  never  suffered  so  intensely  in  all  her 
life  as  during  those  few  moments :  she  felt  quite, 
as  it  were,  spell-bound,  and  quite  overpowered 
by  the  dreadful  agony  of  mind  his  features  de- 
picted. 

Words  of  consolation  died  away  upon  her 
lips.  She  could  say  nothing,  for  she  felt  his 
grief  was  beyond  all  her  power  to  soothe. 

At  last  he  removed  his  eyes,  and  she  felt 
relieved  ;  but  ere  she  could  ask  him  to  go  and 
see  Lady  Julia,  as  she  had  intended  to  do 
before  those  petrifying  eyes  had  taken  away 
her  power  of  speech,  he  was  gone.  She  called  ; 
she  ran  down  stairs  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning ;  but  it  was  only  to  see  his  carriage  turn 
down  Charles-street. 

Oh !  how  sad,  at  that  moment,  she  felt  it 
was  to  be  a  young  lady,  and,  above  all,  daugh- 
ter to  the  proudest  and  most  stately  countess 
in  London  !  Oh  that  she  were  old,  and  ugly, 
and  independent,  that  she  might  follow  that 
carriage,  and  go  and  administer  consolation 
where  it  was  so  much  needed !  But  was  this 
all  ? — was  it  only  because  he  was  unhappy  ? — 
Were  there  not  others  in  this  world  as  miser- 
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able,  and  yet  she  did  not  feel  so  interested  for 
them  1  Alas  !  it  must  be  some  other  feeling : 
it  was  dreadful  to  acknowledge  some  lurking 
secret,  something  that  she  thought  was  long 
since  banished  from  her  bosom. 

Ashamed  of  this  discovery,  and  angry  with 
herself  for  having  allowed  such  a  feeling  to 
dwell  in  her  heart,  she  blushed,  and  slowly 
went  up  stairs.  How  provoking,  too,  that  the 
servants,  who  were  standing  in  the  hall,  should 
have  seen  her  tears  and  anxiety  ! 

Lady  Mapleton  was  in  the  front  drawings 
room,  and  a  smile  of  pleasure  was  on  her  coun- 
tenance as  she  saw  the  weeping  girl  approach. 
"  Why  did  you  let  him  go  so  soon,  my  dear  .?" 
she  said  in  her  kindest  manner.  Lady  Jane 
looked  up  in  surprise  and  wonder,  as  if  wishing 
to  find  out  what  could  have  produced  this 
sudden  fit  of  gentleness.  Her  quick  apprehen- 
sion soon  led  her  to  suspect  the  real  cause, 
and  it  made  her  shudder.  "  Never,  never !" 
was  the  thought  then  uppermost  in  her  mind, 
as  she,  with  a  determined  though  melancholy 
air,  went  to  resume  her  seat  by  her  aunt's  bed. 
Lady  JuHa  had  remained  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility  almost    ever   since   her   daughter's 
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elopement  had  been  so  imprudently  commu- 
nicated to  her  by  Lady  Mapleton. 

Two  physicians  had  been  in  attendance,  but 
they  entertained  little  hopes  of  her  life :  they 
almost  dreaded  that  the  moment  of  returning 
reason,  and  the  renewal  of  the  mental  shock, 
would  prove  fatal.  They  strongly  advised  that 
her  friends  should  endeavour  to  convince  her 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  that  her  daughter 
had  not  eloped.  For  this  purpose,  Lady  Jane 
anxiously  watched  her  aunfs  suffering  counte- 
nance, that,  at  the  first  moment  she  seemed 
sensible  of  anything,  she  might  endeavour  to 
repair  the  dreadful  mischief  her  mother  had 
done.  Lady  Julia  had  been  perfectly  quiet 
for  some  time,  and  they  hoped  she  was  asleep. 

Lady  Jane  tried  to  think  of  nothing  but  her 
aunt ;  yet  it  was  impossible  that  poor  Geral- 
dine  should  not  occupy  a  great  portion  of 
her  ideas, — and  this  naturally  led  to  Lord 
Castleford.  It  was  very  provoking;  but,  as 
she  did  not  know  where  Geraldine  was  gone, 
she  could  not  prevent  the  house  in  Old  Palace- 
yard,  where  she  had  so  often  seen  her,  from 
coming  into  her  head ;  and  then  her  imagina- 
tion would  wander  to  its  desolate  owner.   What 
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was  he  doing  ?  Oh  !  how  dreadful  must  be 
his  feelings  at  being  there  now  alone,  and 
seeing  all  the  relics  of  her  who  was  more  than 
dead,  gone,  fallen  for  ever  !  What  agony  must 
the  idea  of  so  much  lost  happiness  produce  on 
his  sensitive  mind  !  How  must  his  affectionate, 
his  adoring  heart  be  wounded  I 

Oh !  Geraldine,  how  could  she  inflict  such 
pain  on  one  who  only  lived  for  her  ! — Alas  ! 
she  never  loved  him.  I  knew  it,  thought  Lady 
Jane.  I  felt  sure,  even  at  their  marriage,  when 
I  picked  up  the  wedding-ring.  She  was  too 
calm,  too  collected  for  love.  Why,  oh  why 
did  she  marry  him  ?  I  am  sure  nothing  on 
earth  should  induce  me  to  unite  myself  to  a 
man  I  could  not  love ; — no,  I  shall  never 
marry  —  never  !  and  then  her  thoughts  became 
too  vague  and  confused  for  words. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  we  feel  too 
intensely  even  to  think,  or,  at  least,  to  think  in 
language ;  particularly  when  we  feel  acutely 
something  which  our  reason  and  judgment 
wish  to  stifle.  This  may  seem  a  strange  ob- 
servation from  an  ugly,  deaf  old  maid,  with 
a  red   nose;  but,   alas!  the  blind  god  inflicts 
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his  wounds  upon  the  ugly,  regardless  that  they 
will  have  all  the  pain,  and  feel  quite  as  acutely, 
as  the  admired  and  courted  beauty.  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  Lady  Jane  was  allowing 
her  feelings  to  travel  in  a  direction  her  mother 
wished ;  no,  far  from  it :  though  she  loved 
Lord  Castleford,  alas !  far  too  well,  she  could 
not  endure  the  thoughts  of  ever  usurping  the 
place  in  his  heart  which  poor  Geraldine  had 
engrossed.  She  loathed  the  idea  of  such  a 
thing;  she  had  always  admired  Lord  Castle- 
ford for  his  patience,  his  unchanging  and  all- 
endearing  love  for  Geraldine;  and  even  now 
she  would  not  wish  that  love  to  cease. 

Besides,  there  must  be  something  so  pure, 
so  holy  in  the  heart  which  can  passionately 
love,  when  that  love  is  hopeless ;  at  a  time 
when  its  very  pain  becomes  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, and  it  almost  ceases  to  wish  for  any 
change,  even  though  that  change  would  obtain 
the  return  of  its  love. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  often  the  case;  nor, 
perhaps,  is  it  ever  felt  by  persons  of  an  ardent 
or  violent  character :  but  if  what  I  write  should 
ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  gentle,  retiring 
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girl,  with  a  Madonna  sort  of  face,  and  delicate 
pensive  air,  I  think  she  will  understand  the 
feeling. 

Lady  Jane  had  always  been  so  diffident  of 
her  own  power  to  please,  though  she  had  been 
universally  admired  by  all  who  knew  her,  that 
she  had  long  been  convinced  that  a  man  who 
was  sufficiently  delightful  to  excite  her  love, 
would  never  return  it.  Having  made  up  her 
mind  on  this  point  when  she  first  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Castleford,  she  was  so 
retiring  and  diffident  in  her  manner,  that, 
though  he  admired  and  liked  her  extremely, 
he  thought  her  disposition  was  too  cold  ever 
to  suit  his  passionate  nature.  Still  there  was 
no  one  else  who  pleased  him  so  much  ;  and  as 
he  danced  and  talked  more  with  her  than  any 
other  girl,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  fall  in  love. 

I  have  observed  that  those  who  can  love 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  ever  kindling  a 
corresponding  flame  in  the  adored  heart,  love 
for  ever: — no  time,  no  events  which  may 
happen,  can  destroy  this  all-enduring  affection. 
This  generous  feeling  is  the  most  unselfish, 
and     therefore    the    most    to    be    admired,    I 
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think,  of  any  symptom  of  that  many-coloured 
malady — love. 

But,  alas !  it  spoils  the  character  for  the 
plodding,  every-day  concerns  of  life.  When  a 
woman  of  that  sensitive  disposition  has  loved 
in  vain, — when  the  first  budding  of  affection  has 
been  misunderstood,  or  misinterpreted,  by  the 
person  who  has  called  it  into  being, — a  complete 
re-action  of  feeling  takes  place.  The  lonely 
heart,  meeting  with  no  sympathy,  is  driven 
back  upon  itself,  half  ashamed  of  having  ven- 
tured even  for  a  moment  to  entertain  an  affec- 
tion that  has  been  unsought.  The  shrinking 
sensation  of  wounded  delicacy  mingles  with  the 
loneliness  and  desolation  that  overwhelm  it. 
It  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  self-respect ;  it  is 
painfully  conscious  of  having  departed,  in  a 
degree,  from  that  exalted  standard  of  womanly 
pride  and  maiden  delicacy  it  had  erected.  It  is 
this  feelinor  that  causes  it  to  shrink  so  sensi- 
tively  from  all  communion  with  its  fellow-be- 
ings, and  to  go  through  life,  as  it  were,  acting  a 
part.  With  watchful  and  jealous  care  it  closes 
against  all  others  the  avenues  to  its  affection. 
It  loves  on  —  secretly  —  silently  —  alone.  It 
clings  with  untiring  constancy  to  the  one  che- 
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rished  object ;  nay,  such  is  the  contrariety  of 
our  nature,  that  the  absence  of  return  often 
serves  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  devotion. 
The  idol  so  fondly  enshrined  is  thus  kept 
aloof;  distance  enhances  its  attractions,  and 
leaves  room  to  imagination  to  invest  it  with 
ten  thousand  more  than  it  actually  possesses. 

It  is  the  natural  propensity  of  love  to  exalt 
its  object  infinitely  above  itself;  but  familiar 
intercourse  often  destroys  this  illusion,  and 
brings  down  the  idol  to  its  proper  level :  here 
this  cannot  happen,  the  charm  remains  un- 
broken, the  beloved  one  becomes  as  it  were 
almost  an  ideal  creation,  and  death  alone  can 
extinguish  the  deep  and  ever-growing  affection 
it  has  inspired.  With  a  man  this  can  hardly 
happen :  that  shrinking  sense  of  shame,  that 
beautiful  tenant  of  a  woman's  breast,  can  find 
no  place  in  his ;  his  active  pursuits  call  him 
into  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  and 
leave  no  time  for  that  lonely  brooding  to  which 
her  comparatively  secluded  life  is  so  favourable. 
It  is  well  this  is  so ;  for,  alas  !  the  indulgence 
of  these  sensibilities  would  be  fatal  to  the 
manly  energies  and  stern  purpose  required  in 
those  who  must  grapple  with  the  realities  of 
life. 
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For  two  hours  Lady  Jane  remained  in  that 
sort  of  dreaming  state.  I  cannot  be  positive 
that  her  thoughts  did  not  assume  some  tangible 
shape  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and 
that  she  did  not  feel  quite  so  angry  with  her- 
self at  the  end.  Perhaps  she  would  soon  have 
obtained  her  own  pardon  for  thinking  kindly 
of  a  man,  who,  after  all,  was  really  in  a  state  to 
excite  the  commiseration  of  any  one. 

But  at  this  moment  Lady  Julia  spoke,  and 
her  whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  that 
most  interesting  sufferer. 

"  Geraldine,  are  you  there,  darling  ?" — for- 
tunately the  room  was  rather  dark,  and  Lady 
Jane  thought  she  would  try  and  imitate  her 
cousin's  voice  :  —  taking  her  hand,  which  she 
covered  with  kisses,  her  aunt  proceeded : 
"  Oh  !  I  have  had  a  dreadful  dream  ;  they 
told  me  you  were  gone  —  gone  with,  oh  !  what 
was  it  ?  But  I  would  not  believe  it,  I  knew 
you  would  not  leave  me  to  die  alone."  Lady 
Jane  wept.  "  My  darling  child,  do  not  cry  ; 
promise  me  never  to  cry  when  I  am  dead, — it 
will  hurt  your  health :  no,  never  weep.  But  I 
know  you  will  think  of  me  sometimes  ;  but  let 
it  not  be  with  sorrow,  for  remember,  dearest. 
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you  never  gave  me  an  instant's  uneasiness  in 
my  life.  Never  was  mother  so  blest  as  I  have 
been  ;  but  listen  to  me,  Geraldine,  for  my  voice 
is  so  weak  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  many 
words.  I  fear  I  have  not  endeavoured  suffi- 
ciently to  draw  your  mind  to  God.  Oh  !  I 
have  taken  immense  pains  to  educate  you  for 
this  world,  but  how  little  have  I  thought  of  the 
next ! — Oh  !  where — where  am  I  now  going  .'' 
— to  some  strange  sad  abode  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  It  is  all  dark  and  gloomy  to  my 
spirit  as  the  cold,  cold  grave  where  my  body 

will  be  laid.     Oh  !  that  I  had  thought 

But  this  is  useless  ;  I  must  suffer :  but  you,  dar- 
ling, are  young ;  you  will  have  time  to  improve. 
Remember  my  dying  words,  remember  !"  Here 
she  became  so  exhausted  with  her  efforts  to 
give  utterance  to  all  that  pressed  upon  her 
anxious  mind,  that  some  minutes  elapsed  be- 
fore she  could  again  speak. 

Lady  Jane  wished  to  tell  her  not  to  exert  her- 
self, but  to  try  and  sleep ;  but  she  feared  her 
aunt  might  detect  the  voice  was  not  Geral- 
dine's. 

"  What  was  I  saying  ?  my  head  is  so  con- 
fused I  cannot  think  of  anything.    Yet  I  always 
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looked  forward  to  this ;  I  always  thought  a 
death-bed  would  be  time  enough  for  repentance 
and  preparation.  Oh  !  Geraldine,  do  not  trust 
to  the  few  last  miserable  moments  for  making 
your  peace  with  God.  Do  not — I  can  say  no 
more.  Read — read  that  Bible :  -think, — follow 
Matilda's  advice;  send  for  her,  yes,  quick, 
quick — send  for  her.  I  should  like  to  see  Doro- 
thy,— send ;  yet  I  shall  not  live  till  they  come. 
Oh  !  the  pain  is  coming  on  again  ;  kiss  me,  my 
child,  for  I  feel,  I — Wliere  are  you  ?  come  here, 
close ;  bring  a  light.  Let  me  see  your  dear  face 
once  more  before  the  darkness  of  death  :  why 
don'*t  you  come  ?" 

Poor  Lady  Jane  was  in  a  sad  state  of  per- 
plexity :  it  was  heart-rending  to  hear  her  aunt 
labouring  under  so  sad  a  delusion,  which  could 
not  be  kept  up  much  longer  ;  yet  she  wished  to 
delay  the  moment  of  discovery  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. She  walked  slowly  away,  as  if  to  bring 
a  light;  Lady  Julia,  however,  with  the  im- 
patience of  illness,  renewed  her  entreaties. 

"  Geraldine,  my  child,  pray  do  not  leave  me  : 
what !  cannot  you  remain  one  evening,  one  single 
night,  away  from  your  parties.  Stay — stay  but 
this  once ;  I  never  will  be  angry  with  you  again. 
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Alas  !  it  is  all  my  own  fault ;  I  taught  you  to 
regard  them  as  objects  of  supreme  importance  : 
it  is  just  I  should  suffer  and  be  deserted  in  my 
sickness  and  sorrow ;  yes,  I  must  receive  the 
due  retribution  for  all  my  errors ;  I  must  suffer 
here,  and — oh  !  what  will  become  of  me  here- 
after ?  Yet  even  to  this  dreadful  idea  I  could 
reconcile  myself  if  I  thought  you  would  be 
saved;  but,  no!  then  we  should  never  meet. 
Nay,  do  not  weep;  come,  why  will  you  not 
kiss  me  ?  What !  are  you  really  going  without 
one  parting  look  ? — without  receiving  a  mother's 
dying  blessing  ? — she  is  gone  !"  And  the  wretch- 
ed mother  screamed  with  agony,  and  tried  to 
raise  herself  in  her  bed,  but  could  not. 

Lady  Jane  felt  there  was  no  chance  of  con- 
tinuing the  deception  if  she  obeyed  her  aunt ; 
she  therefore  quitted  the  room,  but  remained 
listening  on  the  outside.  All  was  silent ;  and 
with  trembling  anxious  step  she  returned  to  the 
bed. 

Lady  Julia's  eyes  were  closed ;  she  was  so 
quiet,  her  niece  almost  feared  she  was  dead, 
and  anxiously  watched  to  see  if  her  bosom 
heaved,  and  stirred  the  bedclothes.  A  slight 
motion  was  perceptible ;   and,  after  a  few  mo- 
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ments,  her  lips  moved,  and  Lady  Jane  heard  a 
murmuring  prayer,  or  rather ^what  seemed  the 
outbreaking  of  a  despairing  heart,  forsaken  by 
the  loved  being  to  whom  she  had  ever  looked 
for  pleasure  and  joy,  and  now  trying  to  address 
its  God.  But  in  Him  she  beheld  a  fearful 
Judge,  such  as  she  had  made  Him  ;  and  not  a 
tender  Father,  to  whose  heavenly  abode  she  was 
going.  In  terror  she  implored  forgiveness  for 
herself,  and  for  the  child  who  had  deserted  her. 
Geraldine's  neglect  she  imputed  entirely  to 
her  own  errors,  and  therefore  anger  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  regret  and  self-reproach. 

Occasionally  her  voice  sank  so  low  Lady  Jane 
could  hear  nothing,  and  her  lips  ceased  to 
move  ;  but  from  the  contracted  brow,  agonized 
features,  and  clasped  hands,  it  was  plain  her 
earnest  prayer  was  not  ended. 

It  was  then  Lady  Jane  left  her,  and  ordered 
her  maid  to  send  an  express  off  for  Matilda 
and  myself.  She  was  most  anxious  to  have 
somebody  to  share  with  her  the  anxieties  and 
care  of  attendance. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 

Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky 
And  its  peculiar  tints  of  yellow  green : 

And  still  I  gaze,  and  with  how  blank  an  eye  ! 
And  those  dim  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars; 
ITiose  stars  that  glide  behind  them,  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now,  bedimmed,  but  always  seen ; 
Yon  crescent  moon,  as  fixed  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue  ; 
I  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 
I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are  ! 
O  pure  of  heart,  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be  ; 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist. 
This  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power. 

Coleridge. 

It  may  be  imagined  we  set  out  on  our  jour- 
ney to  London  in  a  melancholy  frame  of  mind. 
I,  of  course,  foreboded  all  sort  of  evils,  parti- 
cularly when  I  remembered  how  intens.ely  poor 
Matilda  had  suffered  both  in  body  and  mind, 
when  in  the  preceding  year  she  had  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  Vere's  love. 

As  my  brother  accompanied  us,  we  travelled 
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in  the  old  family  coach,  which  had,  like  some 
of  the  antiquated  furniture  of  the  Vicarage, 
been  expelled  from  Thornden,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  had  lived,  or  rather  decayed,  in 
the  old  coach-house,  undisturbed  and  unmo- 
lested. Thomas  had  indeed  the  wisdom  to  air 
the  cushions ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  had 
awakened  from  their  long  slumber  innumer- 
able moths  and  other  insects,  which  now 
hovered  about,  much  to  our  annoyance. 

I  feared  every  instant  the  vehicle,  which 
creaked  and  groaned  most  piteously  at  being 
removed  from  its  comfortable  abode,  would 
rebel,  now  that  it  was  set  in  quicker  motion, 
by  four  post-horses,  than  had  ever  fallen  to  its 
lot,  even  in  early  youth. 

The  box  where  old  Thomas,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  was  mounted,  looked  fearfully 
insecure  ;  the  old  irons  seemed  to  bend  under 
his  ponderous  weight.  In  vain  I  cautioned 
him  ;  he  said  he  had  "  suspected  the  springs  in- 
curably, and  he  did  not  inspect  any  mischief; 
he  was  convinced  there  was  no  danger,  and 
the  perches  of  the  dickey  was  quite  in  their 
perpendicler  places."  Then  he  added,  with 
that  peculiar  twirl  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
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and  the  drawing  down  of  one  side  of  his 
nose,  which  always  indicated  the  birth  of 
something  he  thought  witty,  "  To  be  sure,  as 
it  was  an  old  purchase,  and  he  might  be  within 
an  ace  of  the  perch,  but  in  truth  he  was  not 
much  heavier  nor  a  dickey-bird,  therefore  it 
would  be  very  ridicklous  if  it  would  maintain 
his  equilibrium."     All  however  went  on  very 

prosperously  till  we  reached ;  but 

here  there  was  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  as 
a  fair,  or  something  of  the  sort,  seemed  going 
on.  The  horses  became  restive  ;  and  driving 
full  gallop  down  the  steep  paved  street,  in 
turning  round  a  sharp  corner  at  the  bottom, 
overturned  the  lumbering  coach  against  a  stall, 
where  gooseberries,  ginger-beer,  and  other  re- 
freshments were  sold.  We  all  fell  upon  each 
other ;  but,  as  the  stall  prevented  the  carriage 
from  going  quite  on  its  side,  we  were  not  much 
hurt.  I  fell  very  comfortably  on  fat  old 
Sukey  ;  but,  poor  thing  !  she  did  not  share  in 
my  comfort :  not  that  she  was  really  hurt ;  but, 
as  Thomas  afterwards  said,  "  she  was  in  such  a 
constellation,  she  was  nigh  losing  her  intellec- 
tuals.^* Never  having  been  before  overturned, 
she  had  imagined  that  event  could  not  possibly 
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happen  without  her  being  killed,  or,  at  least, 
breaking  all  her  limbs.  She  lay  perfectly 
motionless,  thinking,  as  she  afterwards  con- 
fessed, she  was  really  dead  ;  and  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  dragging  her  out,  and  then  con- 
vincing her  to  the  contrary, — that  she  was  not 
only  alive,  but  no  bones  broken. 

Thomas  had  not  been  quite  so  fortunate: 
having  fallen  from  his  elevated  perch  among  a 
large  heap  of  gooseberries  and  cherries,  his 
head  had  come  in  contact  with  a  pile  of  soda- 
water  bottles,  to  which  however  he  had  done 
more  injury  than  he  had  incurred.  A  slight 
cut  over  his  eye  was  the  extent  of  his  wounds. 
He  lay  among  the  fragments,  insensible  to  all 
around, — the  noise  of  the  exploding  bottles,  or 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  mob.  We  tried 
to  lift  him  up ;  but  to  our  surprise  he  began  to 
fight  and  kick  most  vigorously,  ejaculating 
"  The  ruffians,  the  scoundrels,  they  have  shot 
and  murdered  my  dear  master  !" 

In  time  we  succeeded  in  calming  his  anger, 
and  convincing  him  that  the  guns  and  mur- 
derers were  only  a  laughing  mob  and  some 
ginger-beer  and  soda-water  bottles. 

He  at  last  obeyed  our  directions,  and  went  to 
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the  inn  to  order  a  chaise;  but  Don  Quixote 
could  never  have  gloried  more  in  his  celebrated 
rencontre  with  the  windmills,  than  old  Thomas 
in  this  adventure.  He  still  firmly  believes  that  he 
had  an  engagement  with  banditti,  carrying  fire- 
arms ;  in  which  he  gained  a  glorious  victory,  and 
saved  all  our  lives.  In  this  opinion  he  had 
been  confirmed  by  Sukey,  and  it  is  extremely 
amusing  to  hear  them  converse  together  on  the 
important  subject.  There  is  an  awful  serious- 
ness in  their  manner,  and  a  solemnity  of  tone, 
with  which  each  time  they  exaggerate  the 
dangers  and  risks  they  incurred,  and  their  own 
valorous  conduct.  This  is  particularly  ab- 
surd when  we  call  to  mind  poor  Thomas's 
ludicrous  appearance  at  the  time,  immersed  in 
fruit,  juice,  and  ginger-beer. 

He  always  kept  as  a  trophy  his  new  light- 
green  livery  coat,  which  had  been  dyed  in  the 
fruit ;  nothing  could  convince  him  the  red 
cherry  stains  were  not  his  own  blood  which  had 
been  shed  in  our  defence.  Of  course  he  never 
attempted  to  remove  the  stains ;  and  my  brother, 
who  was  accustomed  to  indulge  most  of  his 
innocent  fancies,  allowed  him  to  get  another 
coat. 
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We  supported  the  tottering  steps  of  Sukey 
to  the  nearest  inn,  and  the  whole  way  she  was 
lamenting  her  hard  fate  in  being  obliged  to  die 
far  from  her  dear  husband,  the  clerk ;  for  be- 
sides being  a  very  loving  wife,  and  having  a 
most  affectionate  disposition,  she  was  extremely 
sentimental,  —  "  full  of  cement,"  as  Thomas 
said  ;  and,  during  the  five  years  she  had  travell- 
ed abroad  with  me,  I  constantly  found  her  on  a 
bright  moonlight  night  bathed  in  tears,  and 
looking  up  at  the  moon  with  all  the  romantic 
ardour  of  a  young  girl  just  fallen  in  love.  "  He, 
her  dear  darling,  Adam  Spratt,  was  looking  at 
it  at  the  same  moment,"  she  said  ;  and  she  had 
promised  always  to  think  of  him,  and  look  at 
the  moon  after  supper.  "  Ah,  now  he  has  just 
eaten  his  bread  and  cheese  !"  Sukey  would  ex- 
claim with  a  most  heart-rending  sigh;  ''and  he 
has  drank  his  porter  too,"  she  would  add,  with 
a  fresh  burst  of  grief  at  this  most  touching  re- 
miniscence, while  she  applied  her  apron  to  her 
streaming  eyes.  "  I  never  looks  at  that  clean- 
looking  moon,  that  I  don**t  think  of  his  nice 
white  cotton  night-cap,  so  dear  as  he  looks  in 
it ;  and,  when  he  has  a  cold,  I  makes  him  tie  a 
worsted  stocking  round  it,  and  then  it  looks 
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purtier  somehow,  and  more  comfortabler,  and 
he  so  tidy  drinking  his  treacle-posset ;  that 's 
the  best  cure  for  a  cold  in  the  head.'' 

She  now  gave  me  all  sorts  of  dying  messages 
to  deliver  to  that  worthy  man  :  these  were  in- 
terspersed with  sundry  ejaculations.  "  Alas  ! 
dear  Adam,  it  would  be  some  comfort  indeed  to 
die  in  his  beloved  arms.  Now  who  will  tell 
him  when  I  am  gone  ?  Poor  Adam  !  who 
will  iron  his  Sunday  shirt  for  him  ?  Who  will 
sweeten  his  tea  ? — he  always  takes  three  lumps. 
Has  anybody  a  scissors  ?  I  '11  cut  off  a  bit  of 
my  hair,  and  send  it.  Oh  !  Adam,  Adam  !  oh, 
my  poor  ribs  !  Ah,  that 's  true,  he  used  to  call 
me  his  rib  ;  and  now  my  own,  and  his  too,  are 
broken,  all  of  a  smash.  Is  there  no  ointment 
would  be  good  for  me  ?  I  keeps  a  shelf  full 
of  all  sorts  at  home,  for  accidents.  When 
Adam  gets  his  poor  dear  nose  sore  with  his 
cold,  there 's  but  one  thing  serves  it,  and  that  *s 
a  piece  of  a  tallow-candle ;  howsomdever  Jie  can't 
abear  the  smell,  and  I  'm  forced  to  wait  till  I 
gets  him  asleep,  and  then  I  steals  off  and  warms 
it,  and  rubs  it  on.  I  'm  always  in  such  a  flus- 
tration  lest  he'd  awake  :  one  night  he  did ;  and 
when  he  found  the  operation  was  going  on  with 
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» 

him,  and  the  lump  of  grease  under  his  nose,  he 
got  into  such  a  fret,  I  was  obliged  to  wash  it 
all  off  and  give  him  some  composing  drops,  to 
quiet  him  after  it,  poor  fellow  !  Ah,  my  head's 
all  in  a  whirl,  like ;  oh !  I  'm  sure  I  shall 
faint." 

Matilda  kindly  held  the  salts  to  her  capa- 
cious nostrils;  but,  from  the  damask  hue  of 
her  full  round  cheeks,  there  seemed  little  chance 
of  her  fainting.  So  great  was  her  weight,  that, 
if  such  a  catastrophe  had  occurred,  Matilda  and 
I  could  never  have  supported  her. 

As  we  passed  near  a  building  which  we 
heard  was  the  Court-house,  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  concourse  of  people  who  were 
surrounding  a  prisoner :  as  he  approached 
nearer,  I  thought  I  had  seen  his  countenance 
before,  though  I  could  not  recollect  where ; 
but  Matilda  exclaimed,  "  Surely  that  is  Tom 
Giles.""  I  looked  again  ;  and,  after  a  minute  ex- 
amination, I  traced  that  degree  of  resemblance 
a  skull  might  bear  to  a  creature,  so  thin,  so 
haggard,  and  death-like  were  his  formerly 
handsome  features.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
and  wishing  that  the  poor  lost  Alice  had  seen 
him  as  he  now  was ;  she  might  still  be  living, 
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and  united  to  her  unhappy,  condemned  cousin. 
I  think  he  recognised  us,  for  we  saw  a  strange 
expression  of  anger  and  remorse  depicted  on 
his  horrible  countenance.  My  curiosity  was  so 
great  to  hear  whether  he  would  confess  any- 
thing about  the  robbery  for  which  George 
Hillier  had  been  transported,  that  I  delivered 
Sukey  to  the  care  of  my  brother  and  Matilda, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Court-house. 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  place,  so 
great  was  the  interest  excited  by  this  trial.  Be- 
sides the  murder  of  the  old  butler  at  Lyme 
Park,  he  was  now  tried  for  another  still  more 
atrocious. 

He  had  broken  into  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  after  plundering  everything 
without  discovery,  had,  it  appeared,  almost 
wantonly  forced  his  way  into  the  nursery,  and 
set  fire  to  one  of  the  children's  beds.  Two  in- 
fants were  consumed,  and  the  rest  with  great 
difficulty  escaped.  He  was  taken  up  a  short 
time  afterwards ;  and  the  nurse,  who  had  seen 
him  commit  the  deed,  now  appeared  as  one  of 
the  witnesses.  He  saw  at  once  he  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
agony  of  his  look  when  he  felt  he  must  be  con- 
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demned  :  the  fearful,  terrific  expression  put  me 
in  mind  of  that  which  had  been  on  the  face  of 
his  poor  victim,  Alice  Gray,  when  her  lifeless 
body  was  examined  by  the  coroner,  and  which 
he  had  then  regarded  with  such  savage  un- 
concern. 

The  look  was  such  as  we  might  imagine  on 
the  countenance  of  a  spirit  condemned  by  an 
offended  Creator  to  an  eternal  punishment. 

He  remained  for  some  minutes  as  if  deprived 
of  the  power  of  speech ;  and  I  began  to  fear  I 
was  doing  wrong  in  delaying  my  journey  to  poor 
Lady  Julia,  and  that  I  ought  to  suspend  my 
curiosity  till  the  result  appeared  in  the  papers. 
I  moved  from  the  place  which  had  caused  so 
much  pushing  and  squeezing  to  obtain  ;  but 
before  I  reached  the  door  I  heard  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  and  I  put  up  my  trumpet  again,  and 
stood  for  full  half  an  hour  listening  to  his 
dreadful  confessions. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  relate  all, 
though  it  was  highly  interesting,  as  it  showed 
how  a  mind  can  gradually  become  insensible  to 
every  feeling  of  virtue,  even  though  once  strong- 
ly under  its  influence. 

Pride  had  originally  made  him  discontented 
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with  his  lot ;  and  a  wish  to  appear  better  and 
more  prosperous  than  his  neighbours,  had  at 
first  led  him  to  commit  minor  crimes.  As  the 
taste  for  guilt  increased,  a  consideration  for  the 
opinions  of  others  diminished ;  till,  at  last,  pride, 
the  original  cause  of  all,  was  totally  disre- 
garded, and  the  pleasure  of  amassing  money,  for 
money's  sake  alone,  remained.  Then  it  was  that 
his  hardened  mind  revelled  in  deeds  of  cruelty. 
But  all  was  now  over,  and  a  sad  revulsion 
of  feeling  made  him  remember  what  he  had 
once  been.  He  thought  of  the  mother  on 
whom  he  had  inflicted  such  cruel  pain  ;  of  the 
poor,  the  young,  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he 
had  first  seduced,  then  cruelly  forsaken,  and 
lastly  murdered.  Yes,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  thrown  her  into  the  river  the  very  evening 
she  had  informed  him  he  would  soon  be  a 
father  !  He  feared  she  would,  in  shame  at  her 
state,  and  in  anger  at  his  refusing  to  marry  her, 
proclaim  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  robbery 
for  which  her  cousin  had  been  unjustly  con- 
demned. When  I  heard  these  -words,  I 
thought  of  old  Dame  Hillier ;  and  was  so  de- 
lighted,   tlie    tears    ran  down    my    cheeks.      I 
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would  not  wait  to  hear  any  more,  but  I  left  the 
hall  and  returned  to  the  inn. 

The  chaise  was  already  at  the  door.     It  was 

arranged  that    Thomas,    Sukey,  and    the  old 

coach  should  remain  at  the  inn,  and  return  to 

Lyme  as  soon  as  they   considered  themselves 

sufficiently    recovered    from    their    imaginary 

wounds.     Thomas  was  in  a  sad  taking  at  not 

being  allowed  to  accompany  us  ;  he  had  never 

been  in  London,  and  it  had  been  the  hope  of  his 

life  to  see  that  *'  pandemonium  of  the  arts  and 

sciences"  before  he  died.     The  poignancy  of  his 

feelings  on  this  subject  was,  however,  assuaged 

by  the  joy  he  felt  at  hearing  the  result  of  the 

trial.     He  was  delighted  at  finding  that  George 

Hillier  was  innocent,  and  indulged  forthwith  in 

violent  invectives  against  Tom  Giles  ; — "  and 

then  to  think  of  his  conflagrating  the  children 

in    their   dormentories ;   the    wretch !    I    could 

strangulate  him  myself,  sir.     He  ought,  how- 

somdever,  to  be  hanged  in  a  nursery  garden. 

Herodotus,  who  massacrated  the  innocents,  was 

nothing  to  him.     Think  of  the  bleeding  heart 

their  poor  mother  must  have,  how  her  feelings 

must  be  lanced  !" 
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"  Ah,  wasn't  it  well  for  her,"  groaned 
Sukey,  whose  adoration  for  her  dearly  beloved 
Adam  made  her  imagine  there  could  be  no  feel- 
ing in  life  to  compare  with  conjugal  affection  ; 
"  wasn't  it  well  'twasn't  her  husband  he  burned. 
Oh  !  what  would  become  of  me  if  any  one  did 
anything  to  my  poor  dear  Adam  while  he  was 
in  his  nice  bed  with  the  white  dimity  curtains. 
Oh  !  I  hope,  missis,  there  's  no  fear  o'  Tom's 
escaping,"  added  poor  Sukey,  so  energetically 
that  she  quite  forgot  her  dying  condition. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  achieved  without 
further  adventure ;  but,  as  we  approached  Lon- 
don, my  apprehension  for  poor  Matilda  in- 
creased, particularly  as  I  saw  she  entertained 
none  of  those  suspicions  which  made  me  so 
uneasy.  She  only  felt  very  sorry  for  poor 
Lady  Julia,  and  pitied  Geraldine  most  sin- 
cerely. "  She  was  so  fond  of  her  mother,"  she 
exclaimed  several  times,  "  her  agitation  must 
have  prevented  her  writing."  When  I  looked 
on  her  sorrowful  yet  placid  countenance,  I 
shuddered  with  fear.  I  considered  her  as  a 
poor  unconscious  victim,  destined  to — oh!  what 
misery ! — worse  indeed  than  any  bodily  suffer- 
ing or  torture  which  could  be  inflicted,  for  I 
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feared  she  was  doomed  to  be  wounded  in  the 
tenderest  point  of  all.  Her  spirits  became  more 
depressed  when  we  entered  the  smoky  atmo- 
sphere ;  she  could  not  avoid  remembering  how 
much  she  had  suffered  a  short  time  ago :  she 
said  in  a  sad  tone  of  voice,  "  I  don't  think  I 
could  ever  be  happy  in  London.  I  feel  fright- 
ened and  apprehensive  of  everything.  There 
is  something  oppressive  in  the  very  air." 

"  I  once  thought  as  you  do,"  said  I,  "  but 
habit  reconciles  us  to  all  places ;  and  in  time, 
and  with  the  aid  of  religion,  we  can  make  up 
our  minds  to  all  events." 

"  Yet  there  are  some  to  which  it  would  be 
very,  very  hard  to  reconcile  one's  mind,"  said 
Matilda.  "  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  fancy 
every  possible  event  that  could  happen,  to  try 
and  find  out  if  I  were  prepared  for  every  mis- 
fortune ;  and  I  thought  I  could  bear  anything 
but '' 

Here  she  stopped.  I  understood  but  too 
well,  perhaps  better  than  she  did,  what  she 
meant.  "  You  must  be  prepared  for  that  also,'* 
I  said  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice,  ''for  I  expect 
you  will  have  much  to  suffer.  But  God  grant 
you  may  have  fortitude  and  courage  to  bear  it 
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all  as  a  Christian  !  Remember  some  are  des- 
tined, through  much  tribulation,  to  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

I  could  say  no  more,  for  I  fancied  she  under- 
stood to  what  I  alluded  ;  and  I  well  know  how 
vain  are  all  maxims  of  philosophy,  reason,  and 
even  religion,  in  the  first  moments  of  an  over- 
whelming grief :  and,  however  strongly  we 
fancy  ourselves  armed  against  the  blow,  it  is 
sure  not  only  to  strike  a  sensitive  part,  but  to 
disperse  all  the  weapons  we  had  prepared  for 
defence. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  though  I  saw  Ma- 
tilda wished  to  speak.  Several  times  her  lips 
moved ;  but  her  tongue  refused  to  give  utter- 
ance in  words,  to  fears  which  her  heart  scarcely 
dared  to  acknowledge. 

We  are  sometimes  almost  superstitious  about 
not  believing  in,  or  allowing  the  possibility  of, 
what  we  most  dread.  We  fancy  that,  as  long 
as  we  consider  an  evil  impossible,  it ,  cannot 
occur ;  it  would  be  too  dreadful,  and  therefore 
cannot  happen. 

In  the  aspect  of  London,  and  its  teeming  in- 
habitants, there  is  little  to  cheer  or  inspire  con- 
fidence in  a  stranger,  particularly  one  who 
arrives  through  the  City. 
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The  monotonous  cries,  jingling  bells,  and 
rattling  wheels  have  all  a  sound  which,  if  we 
are  disposed  to  sadness,  vibrates  the  chord  of 
melancholy  in  our  minds.  We  are  struck  with 
the  serious  business-like  air  of  the  bustling 
multitudes  who  crowd  the  dusky  streets,  and 
with  the  expression  of  innate  melancholy,  bor- 
dering on  discontent,  depicted  on  their  pale 
countenances,  on  which  no  feeling  of  benevo- 
lence can  be  traced.  Seen,  as  they  are,  through 
the  medium  of  a  dingy,  foggy  atmosphere,  we 
cannot  help  fancying  that,  even  if  success  should 
crown  all  their  toil  and  labour,  it  would  fail  to 
produce  the  expected  happiness  :  this  is  a  sad 
idea  ;  it  arrests  all  the  energies  of  our  nature, 
and  chills  the  current  of  hope  in  our  breasts. 

It  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  vanity  and  no- 
thingness of  all  earthly  pursuits ;  not  with  the 
salutary  feeling  of  a  philosopher,  but  with  the 
despairing  bitterness  of  a  misanthrope. 

This  may  sound  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible to  those  who  are  blessed  with  cheerful 
dispositions  and  buoyant  spirits.  Perhaps,  too, 
I  am  more  constitutionally  susceptible  of  this 
feeling  than  most  people.  But  I  own  I  have 
at    these    moments   been    so   infected   by   the 
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surrounding  gloom,  as  to  wonder  if  there  were 
such  a  thing  in  this  world  as  happiness;  and 
all  my  impulses  have  seemed  so  checked,  that  I 
felt  I  should  never  again  have  courage  to  con- 
tend with  the  little  daily  annoyances  of  life. 
Nay,  I  have  been  so  completely  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  listlessness,  as  hardly  to  see  the 
use  of  dressing  and  undressing,  eating  or  sleep- 
ing, &c. 

On  this  day,  however,  I  had  no  time  to  re- 
flect on  such  little  hacking  trials.  All  was 
absorbed  in  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  those  I 
loved  far  better  than  myself. 

We  arrived  in  Grosvenor-square  just  as  the 
dark  claret-coloured  sun  was  sinking  into  its 
smoky  bed,  as  if  blushing  for  the  deeds  and 
thoughts  it  had  that  day  witnessed.  I  feared 
to  ask  any  question  ;  but,  making  Matilda  wait 
in  the  dining-room,  I  went  up  with  my  brother 
at  once  to  lyady  Julia'*s  bed-room.  She  was 
alive ;  but  oh  !  how  sad,  how  heart-rending  was 
the  sight  ! — what  ravages  sickness  and  sorrow 
had  made  on  that  once  beautiful  face  !'  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it  was  the  same  being  I  had 
seen  the  preceding  year  at  Geraldine's  wedding, 
when    she   had   reached    the    summit   of    her 
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dearest  wishes,  and  was  rejoicing  at  the  success 
of  all  her  plans. 

My  poor  friend  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  and  lay  with  half-closed  eyes,  appa- 
rently insensible  to  everything.  A  physician 
was  feeling  her  pulse,  which  his  countenance 
seemed  to  say  would  not  beat  long.  Lady 
Jane  Mapleton  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
bathed  in  tears.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
at  one  of  the  windows,  was  the  old  countess  in 
an  easy-chair,  reading  the  newspaper  while 
she  sipped  her  tea.  I  beckoned  Lady  Jane 
into  the  next  room,  and  here  I  learned  all  the 
sad  tale.  She  had  remained  the  whole  night 
with  her  aunt,  who  had  passed  it  better  than 
was  expected ;  but  this  was  owing  chiefly  to 
her  error,  or  rather  forgetfulness,  about  Geral- 
dine's  elopement.  In  the  morning,  when  she 
saw  Lady  Mapleton,  the  sad  truth  rushed  upon 
her  mind,  and  for  some  hours  after  she  was 
delirious.  To  this  succeeded  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion. 

"  My  poor  dear  Matilda,"  said  I,  almost 
forgetting  my  anxiety  for  Lady  Julia  in  the 
sad  conviction  that  her  happiness  was  gone  for 
ever. 
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I  was  going  down  stairs  to  inform  her  of  all, 
when  I  was  arrested  by  the  screams  of  Lady 
Julia.  "  Geraldine  !  Geraldine  !  send  for  her, 
send  all  over  the  world  !  Oh  !  find  my  child, 
and  let  me  again  behold  her  before  I  die. 
Keep  me  alive, — I  will  take  anything  now  : 
give  me  medicine,  give  me  food  ;  only  preserve 
my  life  till  she  comes,  and  I  will  forgive  her 
all ;"  and  she  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 
"  Castleford,  where  is  he  ?  I  must  see  him 
— Will  nobody  send  for  him  ? — No  one  will 
attend  to  me."  She  then  perceived  me,  and 
extending  her  arms,  and  starting  up  in  her 
bed,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  help  me ;  pray  do  not 
you  forsake  me  also.  Geraldine  is  gone,  gone  !" 
she  screamed  in  a  dreadful,  maniac-like  tone, 
and  with  a  wild  fury  in  her  eyes  which  showed 
that  her  reason  was  fast  departing.  She  then 
beckoned  to  me  with  one  of  her  thin  hands,  and 
pressed  her  finger  upon  her  lip. 

I  approached  ;  and  she  drew  me  down  tOf- 
wards  her,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  I  will 
tell  you  where  she  is  gone ;  but  they  must  not 
know.  Promise  not  to  tell ;  for  Lady  Maple- 
ton  hates  her.  Oh  !  I  wish  she  would  leave  me, 
I   cannot  bear  the  sight  of  her  ;   I  know  she 
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will  kill  my  child.  Who  are  you  ?"  she  then 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  pushing  me  away.  "  Why 
do  you  come  here  to  exult  in  a  mother's  grief 
— a  mother's  disappointment.  Oh  !  I  know 
your  name  is  Harcourt — Harcourt — Harcourt, 
— Yere  Harcourt.  Oh  !  give  me  back  my 
child  !"  Then  with  a  laugh  which  rang  through 
the  entire  house,  she  screamed  loud  enough 
to  reach  even  poor  Matilda's  ears  in  the  dining- 
room,  "  Vere  Harcourt,  wretch  !  villain  !  he 
has  seduced  my  child,  my  darling  Geraldine. 
Go,  go ;  leave  me,  all  of  you  :  let  me  die  alone." 
My  brother  then  went  down  to  his  unfortunate 
daughter,  as  we  dreaded  Lady  Julia's  frantic 
words  should  be  the  first  intimation  she  would 
receive  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe.  I  at- 
tempted to  go  also ;  but  in  a  softened  tone 
the  dying  woman  implored  me  to  remain,  and 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Don't  tell  Lady  Maple- 
ton  :  but  it  was  my  own  fault ; — they  travelled 
home  from  Italy  together ;  I  saw  it  all,  but 
I  would  not  chide  her,  dear,  dear  girl.  Oh  ! 
send  for  her;  pray  do  :  I  am  sure  you  know 
where  she  is.  There  it  is  in  the  paper,  in  print : 
oh  !  my  child ;"  and  again  her  eyes  rolled 
wildly,  and  she  continued  to  utter  incoherent 
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words.  I  was  so  anxious  about  Matilda,  I 
could  remain  no  longer.  As  I  left  the  room,  a 
note  was  brought  to  Lady  Mapleton,  and  I 
recognised  the  hand-writing  of  my  old  friend 
and  gossiping  correspondent,  Lady  Clarke; 
that  same  hand  which  twice  had  so  dreadfully 
excited  my  fears  on  Vere's  and  Geraldke's 
account.  I  shuddered  to  think  how  terribly 
my  apprehensions  had  been  realised.  Alas  ! 
that  hand-writing  could  never  inflict  such  pain 
again. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Shakspeare. 

I  FOUND  Matilda  leaning  on  her  father's 
bosom  ;  on  hearing  me,  she  raised  her  head. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  calmness  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  thought  she  must  be  still  ignorant 
of  her  misfortune.  But  she  said,  "  I  know  it 
all,  dear  aunt ;  but  do  not  look  so  anxious 
about  me :  do  not  fear  ;  God  will  give  me 
strength  to  submit  to  his  will."  Her  lips  qui- 
vered ;  but  she  suppressed  the  starting  tears, 
and  continued  :  *'  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  selfishly 
engrossed  with  my  own  sorrow,  when  she, 
— when  they, — must  have  far  more  need  of  con- 
solation. Poor  Lady  Julia  !  her  feeling  must 
be  almost  more  painful  than  mine,  to  lose  such 
a  child.  I  heard  her  accents  of  despair ;  and 
Geraldine,  I  am  sure  she  must  be  miserable ; — 
oh  !    yes,  her  sorrow,  her  remorse ;  and  Vere" 
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—  here,    covering    her    face,    she   burst    into 
tears.     I  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and  we  wept 
together  for  some  time.     "  This  is  selfish,"  she 
said,  and  with   a  powerful  effort  checked  the 
outbreaking   of  a   sorrow  and   emotion  which 
she  felt,  if  indulged,  would  be  overwhelming. 
"  Dearest  aunt,  go  and  comfort   Lady  Julia, 
for  I  fear  she  does  not  know  where  to  look  for 
peace   and   resignation.     Oh  !   I   am   not   half 
so  much  to  be  pitied ;   God  is  so  kind  to  me, 
and    supports    me    in    this    hour    of    distress. 
He   will,  —  I  feel  He   will    not    only   sustain 
me,  but   enable  me  to  comfort  those  who  re- 
quire it  so  much.     Go,  do  not  think  of  me  ;  do 
not  waste  these  precious  moments,   return  to 
Lady  Julia."     But  I  could  not  stir ;  I  was  so 
affected  by  her  touching   resignation,    that   I 
sank  down  in  a  chair.     I  scarcely  knew  what 
my  feelings   were  ;  but  they  were  not  wholly 
composed  of   sorrow,    for  I    know   I   thanked 
God  most  gratefully  for  giving  Matilda  such  a 
heart.    Wonder,  admiration,  and  gratitude,  for 
a  time  checked  the  torrent  of  my  sorrow. 

Matilda  could  occasionally  hear  Lady  Julia's 
voice,  and  then  I  saw  her  raise  her  sunken  eye 
to  heaven  in  earnest  supplication  ;  for  she  knew 
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who  alone  could  calm  that  deeply  wounded 
spirit.  So  absorbed  was  she  in  prayer  for 
others,  that  she  had  no  thought  left  for  her 
own  disappointment.  Though  far  too  good  ever 
to  have  experienced  remorse,  or  the  stings  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  she  felt  its  pang  must  be 
much  more  acute  than  any  other  suffering ;  even 
though  that  grief  she  was  now  called  to  endure 
was  the  very  same  she  had  dreaded,  and,  only 
an  hour  before,  had  thought  she  could  never  be 
able  to  bear.  But  she  was  now  enabled  to 
look  towards  her  Maker  as  a  tender  Father, 
who  would  not  afflict  her  without  some  wise 
end  ;  and  she  found  in  this  conviction  such 
a  consolation,  that  she  considered  those  alone 
truly  miserable  who  were  unable  to  regard 
their  Creator  in  that  light. 

My  brother  was  deeply  affected  at  seeing  his 
resigned  child,  and  reading  in  her  face  the  traces 
of  that  heavenly  peace  so  far  more  beautiful 
than  any  other  expression. 

Such  moments  as  this  are  indeed  the  triumph 
of  a  Christian ;  when  a  heart  oppressed  with 
every  earthly  woe  can  look  with  calm  resigna- 
tion on  its  tortures,  and,  banishing  every 
selfish  feeling,  be  anxious  alone  for  those  who 
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have  caused  all  its  sorrow.  My  brother  and  I 
both  saw  it  must  be  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
which,  descending  into  her  heart,  so  purified  it  of 
everything  earthly,  and  made  this  trial  a  means 
of  calling  forth  all  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
her  character.  Looking  upon  her  as  a  true 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  one  so  nearly  conformed 
to  his  blessed  image,  we  felt  our  affection  for 
her  almost  amounting  to  adoration,  and  could 
scarcely  regret  that  any  sorrow  should  have 
occurred  which  could  so  beautify  and  perfec- 
tionize  her  nature,  and  call  forth  energies 
hitherto  unknown. 

After  a  long  silence,  the  dear  girl  suddenly 
approached  me,  and  asked  with  great  anxiety 
how  long  I  thought  Lady  Julia  could  live.  I 
said,  as  her  reason  was  occasionally  affected, 
I  thought  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of 
her  life. 

"  Is  it  known  where  they  are  gone  ?"  she  then 
asked.  I  knew  not.  She  turned  to  her  father, 
and  implored  him  to  try  and  ascertain. 

"  Oh !"  she  said,  «'  if  I  could  but  know 
where  they  are,  much  sorrow  might  yet  be  pre- 
vented ;  pray  try  and  find  out.  Go,"  she  said, 
taking  her  father's  hand,  and  leading  him  to 
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the  door ;  "  inquire  at  his  house,  at  Lord 
Castleford's,  at  the  clubs,  everywhere."  My 
brother,  astonished  and  almost  awed  by  the 
energetic  solemnity  of  her  manner,  and  a  tone 
of  command  so  very  different  from  her  usual 
timidity,  obeyed  without  even  asking  what  her 
intentions  were,  or  the  reason  of  her  anxiety  : 
so  suddenly  can  a  noble  purpose,  and  a  iirm 
determination,  when  inspired  by  God,  of  exert- 
ing  ourselves  for  the  good  of  others,  change 
a  feeble  and  sinking  creature.  It  not  only 
gives  the  lion's  boldness  to  a  dove,  but  it  in- 
fluences others  so  powerfully  that  they  invo- 
luntarily bow  down  to  the  very  person  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  rule. 

When  her  father  was  gone,  Matilda  said, 
"  I  have  been  much  to  blame,  dearest  aunt.  I 
see  I  have  done  wrong.  It  was  so  stupid  of 
me  not  to  divine  his  thoughts,  when  I  was  last 
in  town.  I  now  wonder  at  my  strange  blind- 
ness.** 

"  Dearest  Matilda,"  said  I,  "  how  can  you  be 
so  unjust  as  to  find  fault  with  yourself.''  I  am 
sure,  if  there  ever  was  an  unerring  mortal,  it  is 
you." 

"Oh  no,  dearest  aunt,"  she  continued,  mourn- 
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fully  shaking  her  head  ;  "  I  was  so  selfishly  en- 
grossed with  my  own  happiness,  so  delighted 
with  the  imaginary  possession  of  a  heart  like 
Vere's,  that  I  forgot  how  impossible  it  was  he 
could  love  me  when  such  a  creature  as  Geral- 
dine  was  near.  I  wilfully  blinded  myself  to 
all  I  saw ;  and  even,  when  sometimes  doubts 
were  awakened,  I  had  not  courage  to  speak, 
to  relinquish  a  happiness  I  prized  too  highly. 
Had  I  spoken  to  Vere,  to  Geraldine ;  had  I 
roused  their  minds  to  examine  the  real  state  of 
their  feelings,  and  given  up  all  pretensions  to 
Vere's  love  by  firmly  refusing  to  marry  him, 
all  this  might  have  been  prevented.  Alas !  I  am 
sure  it  was  to  escape  from  a  union  which  could 
never  render  him  happy,  that  he  is  gone,  for 
ever  gone  !  lost  to  the  world,  to  his  father,  to 
all !"  At  this  thought  her  sobs  prevented  her 
from  continuing ;  but  she  soon  vanquished  her 
grief,  and  went  on. 

"  Poor  Geraldine !  I  should  have  watched 
over  her  feelings.  How  could  I  be  so  silly  as 
to  think  she  could  live  so  much  with  Vere,  with- 
out loving  him !  my  own  love  for  him  should 
have  taught  me  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
overcome  such  a  feeling.     Dear,  dear  Geraldine, 
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how  deeply  I  do  feel  for  you  ;  and  how  com- 
pletely, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  do  I  for- 
give you  both  !  I  alone  have  spoiled  your  hap- 
piness. They  were  created  for  each  other; 
how  could  I  persevere  in  thinking  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  love  me  !  Oh  that  I  had  never 
known  him,  or  that  God  had  taken  my  life  in 
that  illness  when  poor  Geraldine  came  and 
anxiously  watched  by  my  bed  !  Dear  creature, 
I  now  see  it  all ;  she  sacrificed  herself  for  me, 
and  married  a  man  she  could  never  love.  Oh  ! 
I  alone  am  the  cause  of  all." 

Self-reproach  was  now  beginning  to  excite 
unreasonable  sorrow  in  a  mind  which  had 
borne  disappointment  with  such  heroic  courage; 
and  regret  at  having  spoiled  the  happiness  of 
those  she  loved  better  than  herself  was  causing 
her  to  murmur  against  the  decrees  of  God  in 
not  taking  her  life. 

Fortunately  this  painful  train  of  thought 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Jane 
Mapleton.  She  advanced  with  a  fearful  and 
hesitating  air,  as  if  unwilling  to  intrude ;  but 
I  saw  she  wished  to  communicate  something. 

"Mamma  has  received  a  note  which  informs 
her  of  what  may  be  a  relief  to  your  minds ;  but 
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it  seems  so  strange,  I  scarcely  know  if  much 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  report."  And 
here,  instead  of  giving  my  friends  Lady  Clarke's 
perversion  of  events,  I  will  relate  them  as  I 
afterwards  found  they  really  happened. 

Lord  Henry  Leslie  had  arrived  in  London, 
and  one  of  the  first  persons  he  met  in  St. 
James's-street  was  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  lost 
a  large  sum  by  a  bet  on  my  nephew  :  as  he 
never  could  conceal  anything,  he  complained 
of  his  loss  to  Lord  Henry,  knowing  they  were 
such  intimate  friends.  Lord  Henry,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  elopement,  was  most  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  his  friend's  character 
being  impeached ;  and,  as  his  temper  was  very 
violent,  he  became  furious,  and  abused  Mr. 
Gordon  outrageously,  and  declared  he  was  a 
liar,  for  that  he  had  that  very  morning  seen 
Lady  Castleford  at  Dover  with  the  Duke  of 
Longueville,  and  that  they  were  just  going  to 
start  in  the  steam-packet  together,  for  Calais. 
Mr.  Gordon  was  so  overjoyed  to  hear  this,  that 
he  of  course  forgave  Lord  Henry's  rudeness; 
and,  as  we  have  before  seen  he  was  not  fond  of 
duels,  held  out  his  hand  at  once,  and  craved 
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pardon   for   having   aspersed   Mr.    Harcourt's 
character. 

By  this  time,  a  crowd  of  the  club  idlers 
had  gathered  about  them,  amongst  whom  was 
Mr.  Mordaunt ;  and  Mr.  Gordon  immediately 
claimed  his  5,000/.,  at  the  same  time  begging 
Lord  Henry  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  very  incredulous 
till  Lord  Henry  swore  most  solemnly  he  had 
seen  Lady  Castleford  enter  the  duke's  carriage 
and  drive  towards  the  steam-packet ;  his  servant 
had  also  seen  her,  and  would  of  course,  if  re- 
quired, make  a  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  car- 
riage having  driven  to  the  steam-packet,  and 
being  slung  on  board. 

In  further  evidence,  several  of  the  idlers  went 
to  the  duke's  residence :  of  course  Mr.  Gordon 
did  not  venture  there  after  the  sad  fright  he 
had  yesterday  experienced. 

The  servants  said  their  master  had  started 
for  Dover  yesterday  morning,  immediately 
'after  his  visitors  had  departed ;  and  they 
heard  him  say  he  ^should  go  abroad  for  some 
months.  The  old  porter  added,  that  his  grace 
seemed  in  such  a  taking,  he  hardly  thought  he 
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was  in  his  right  mind.  All  this  confirmed 
Lord  Henry's  evidence ;  and  as  nothing  ap- 
peared to  show  that  Vere  Harcourt  had  any 
share  in  the  transaction,  or,  if  he  had,  it  seemed 
that  Lady  Castleford  had  afterwards  preferred 
the  company  of  the  duke,  Mr.  Mordaunt  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  sum. 

Mr.  Gordon  hurried  joyfully  away  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  of  those  tradesmen  who  had 
threatened  him  with  an  execution  in  his  house, 
and  returned  home  in  an  excellent  humour  to 
assist  his  wife  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
sale  of  their  London  house  and  furniture.  This 
seems  strange  after  the  boudoir  adventure  of 
the  previous  day,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

Both  had  acknowledged  their  faults ;  and 
though  the  love  they  once  felt  for  each  other 
was  pretty  well  extinguished,  they  were  wise 
enough  to  see  it  would  be  more  for  their  re- 
spective advantages,  and  their  respectable  ap- 
pearance, to  make  the  best  of  all,  and  quietly 
retire  from  London,  and  live  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  fortune  and  happiness  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  certainly  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  give  up  her  lover  and  intended  elope- 
ment; but  she  had  just  sufficient  sense  to  re- 
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fleet  that  though  such  an  event  might  be  very 
agreeable  at  first,  and  the  sensation  it  would 
cause  in  "  high  life"  very  captivating,  and  the 
account  of  it  might  look  very  pretty  in  the 
newspapers,  yet  in  the  end  it  might  all  be  very 
miserable.  Lord  Langdale  might  perhaps 
cease  to  love  her  as  soon  as  her  husband  had, 
and  then  she  would  be  quite  alone  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Gordon,  too,  saw  he  would  gain  nothing 
but  the  sneers  of  his  former  friends  by  aban- 
doning his  wife,  and  thus  making  her  guilt 
public ;  besides,  much  could  be  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  he  had  not  been  a  very  faithful 
husband:  so  they  both  resolved  to  "put  up" 
with  each  other,  and  they  commenced  their 
preparation  with  the  sort  of  feeling  we  may 
imagine  in  two  dogs,  who,  after  a  violent  quar- 
rel, are  put  in  harness  and  obliged  to  draw  the 
same  cart  together. 

Lord  Langdale  M^as  not  so  much  grieved  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  discovery  and  pre- 
vention of  his  elopement.  There  had  been 
something  so  ludicrous  in  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  enraged  husband  beneath  the  sofa, 
evidently  trembling  with  terror  at  his  own  wife 
and  her  lover,  that  regret  and  annoyance  at  the 
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failure  of  his  schemes  had  given  place  to  pity 
and  contempt,  and  he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  laughing  outright  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  scene. 

When  Matilda  heard  from  Lady  Jane  Maple- 
ton  the  report  about  Geraldine  and  the  duke, 
she  immediately  rejected  the  idea.  *'It  was 
quite  impossible,''  she  said;  "  some  strange  mis- 
take must  have  given  rise  to  the  story." 

In  vain  did  Lady  Jane,  in  order  to  comfort 
her  and  inspire  her  with  hope,  reiterate  Lord 
Henry  Leslie's  statement  upon  oath  that  he 
had  seen  her  in  the  duke's  carriage,  and  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  having  been  obliged  to  pay  the 
bet  in  consequence.  She  reminded  her  that 
Mr.  Mordaunt  was  one  of  the  most  cautious 
men  in  London,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  im- 
posed on,  or  to  part  unnecessarily  with  his 
money. 

Matilda  gave  no  heed  to  her  words,  but  ap- 
peared to  be  revolving  something  in  hei'  mind. 
At  last  she  asked  if  Lord  Henry  Leslie  had 
seen  them  embark  in  the  packet? 

Lady  Jane  answered,  she  had  heard  they  had 
been  seen  on  board. 

"  What !  really  gone.''"  said  INIatilda,  mourn- 
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fully  ;  "  alas  !  then,  what  has  become  of  Vere  ? 
Poor  dear  Vere  !  he  will  never  survive  this  :  but 
no,  it  cannot  be;  Geraldine  would  never  inflict 
such  agony  on  any  human  being,  much  less  on 
Vere.     Oh  that  I  knew  where  to  find  him  !" 

Lady  Jane,  seeing  that  her  intelligence  had 
rather  increased  than  diminished  Matilda's 
sorrow,  went  to  resume  her  station  by  her 
aunt's  bed. 

When  she  was  gone,  Matilda  felt  she  must 
have  appeared  ungrateful  to  Lady  Jane,  and 
begged  me  to  go  and  thank  her  most  cordially 
for  her  kindness. 

Just  as  I  was  going,  my  brother  returned, 
and  confirmed  Lady  Jane's  report  about  the 
duke  and  Geraldine.  Poor  dear  man  !  he  was 
dreadfully  tired,  being  little  accustomed  to  such 
exertion;  a  long  journey  of  eighty  miles,  and 
a  walk  all  over  London  at  an  hour  when  he 
usually  took  a  comfortable  nap  over  his  news- 
paper while  digesting  his  dinner,  was  quite  an 
unprecedented  occurrence  in  his  tranquil  life. 

Lady  Mapleton  was  now  going  home,  being 
completely  tired  of  her  residence  in  a  sick  room, 
and  wished  to  take  her  daughter  away,  as  we 
were  arrived  to  assist  in  attending  on  the  inva- 
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lid;  but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  Lady 
Jane  to  quit  her  aunt. 

I  was  quite  delighted  with  the  good  feeling 
she  showed  both  to  Lady  Julia  and  Matilda ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  after  her  mother's  depar- 
ture we  were  as  great  friends  as  if  we  had  been 
acquainted  for  years. 

There  was  much  of  the  same  kind  of  shrink- 
ing diffidence  of  disposition  in  Lady  Jane  that 
characterised  Matilda  ;  but  perhaps  the  former 
was  wanting  in  that  natural  energy  of  charac- 
ter, which  was,  I  knew,  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  latter,  though  it  had  scarcely  ever  yet  been 
called  into  action.  They  sympathised  most 
warmly  in  each  other's  distress. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  soon  breaks  down 
all  the  barriers  of  reserve,  or  the  cold  etiquette 
which  society  exacts  between  two  such  charac- 
ters, as  an  attendance  together  on  a  sick  friend 
who  is  dear  to  both. 

Matilda,  with  that  low  whispering  voice  in 
which  a  shy  person  can  speak  so  much  more 
freely,  told  of  her  fears  and  anxieties  for  Vere  ; 
and  Lady  Jane  ventured  to  utter  the  dreadful 
apprehensions  which  haunted  her  mind  respect- 
ing Lord  Castleford.     This,  however,  was  only 
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during  the  intervals  when  poor  Lady  Julia, 
exhausted  by  her  ravings,  sank  into  a  state  of 
insensibility  ;  for  there  was  something  so  heart- 
rending in  her  cries,  and  the  incoherent  language 
in  which  she  alternately  blamed  and  excused  her 
child,  that  while  she  was  in  these  paroxysms 
we  could  only  look  at  each  other  in  despair. 

Matilda  was  extremely  anxious  that  an  ex- 
press should  be  despatched  to  inform  Geraldine 
of  her  mother's  danger.  It  seemed  to  me  a  hope- 
less undertaking,  for  we  could  not  tell  what  road 
they  would  take  after  their  arrival  at  Calais. 
However,  to  pacify  her,  my  brother  procured  a 
messenger  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  she  wrote 
a  letter,  which  we  sent  off  to  Geraldine.  We 
ordered  the  messenger  to  use  every  exertion  to 
ascertain  the  road  Lady  Castleford  had  taken, 
and  to  pursue  her.  After  this  was  done,  Matil- 
da's mind  seemed  more  at  rest ;  but  her  anxiety 
that  Lady  Julia  should  live  was  redoubled. 
She  asked  the  physician,  who  remained  with  us 
all  night,  if  he  thought  the  sight  of  her  daugh- 
ter would  not  restore  Lady  Julia's  reason.  He 
could  not  say  positively  :  but  certainly  there 
was  some  hope,  as  Lady  Julia's  strength  did 
not  appear  to  diminish,  and  she  occasionally 
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took  some  nourishment.  As  I  was  not  at  all 
sanguine  in  my  hopes  of  Geraldine's  return,  I 
could  scarcely  wish  Lady  Julia's  suffering  to  be 
prolonged  ;  particularly  when  I  saw  that  even 
during  the  intervals  of  delirium,  and  when  her 
reason  returned,  her  mental  tortures  were  re- 
doubled. 

Towards  morning,  her  grief  and  despair  be- 
came far  worse.  We  endeavoured  to  convince 
her  that  she  was  mistaken,  that  Geraldine  was 
not  gone :  but  it  would  not  do ;  the  fatal  truth 
was  so  firmly  engraven  on  her  heart,  nothing 
could  erase  it,  or  heal  the  death-wound  in- 
flicted there. 

Matilda  then  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
tell  her  we  had  sent  for  Geraldine.  This 
awakened  her  hopes  in  a  fearful  degree.  I 
trembled  when  I  saw  the  almost  unnatural 
energy  it  imparted  to  her  movements  and  lan- 
guage. Every  carriage  which  passed  she 
thought  must  be  Geraldine''s.  In  vain  we  tried 
to  make  her  understand  the  express  could  not  yet 
have  reached  Dover.  She  continued  to  listen; 
and  when  any  carriages  stopped  near  the  door, 
we  were  obliged  to  hold  her  by  force  in  bed,  to 
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prevent  her  attempting  to  reach  the  window,  to 
see  if  it  was  her  child. 

Lady  Jane  took  her  station  there,  and  pro- 
mised to  inform  her  the  instant  Geraldine's  car- 
riage could  be  seen  ;  then,  taking  a  watch  in 
her  hand,  Lady  Julia  looked  intently  on  its 
slowly- moving  hands,  now  and  then  placing  it 
to  her  ear  to  hear  if  it  was  going. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that  dreadful 
morning ;  but  the  terrific  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, whilst  looking  at  that  watch,  haunts 
me  still,  and  the  words,  "  Twenty  minutes  to 
eight !''  which  she  repeated  several  times  over, 
in  a  tone  of  indescribable  agony  and  impatience, 
as  if  in  despair  that  time  would  advance  no 
faster,  strike  even  now  upon  my  ear  like  a  knell 
of  death. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  feverous  dream  is  past;  and  I  awake, 
Alone  and  joyless,  in  my  prison  cell. 

•     The  sad  forms  of  scenes  and  deeds  long  past 
Blend  into  spectral  shapes  and  death-like  life, 
And  pass  in  silent  stern  procession. 
The  storm  is  past;  but  in  the  pause  and  hush, 
Nor  calm,  nor  tranquil  joy,  nor  peace  are  mine  : 
My  spirit  is  rebuked  ;  and,  like  a  mist, 
Despondency,  in  grey  cold  mantle  clad, 
In  phantom  form  gigantic  floats  I 

Coleridge. 

Could  poor  Geraldine  have  imagined  the 
dreadful  results  of  her  flight,  her  uncomfortable 
position  in  the  lumbering  hackney  coach  would 
have  been  far  more  wretched  ;  but,  as  it  was, 
the  greatest  cause  she  had  for  grief  was  the  sad 
idea  that  she  would  never  again  see  a  friend 
she  loved.  She  felt  a  sort  of  calmness — almost 
peace — in  the  conviction  that  in  leaving  them  all 
she  had  acted  for  the  best.  Nothing  could  be 
said  injurious  to  her  character,  though  her  in- 
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jured  and  dear  husband  would  of  course  suffer 
from  her  strange  disappearance.  And  Vere, 
poor  Vere !  she  now  earnestly  hoped  he  would 
soon  forget  her,  and  be  happy  with  Matilda. 

After  many  annoyances  and  delays,  she  ar- 
rived in  a  chaise  at  Dover,  late  in  the  evening  ; 
and  her  weary  frame  was  refreshed  by  some 
hours  of  a  sleep  more  tranquil  than  any  she 
had  long  enjoyed.  It  was  late  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  when  she  came  into  the  little 
sitting-room,  and,  1  believe,  the  very  same 
the  diminutive  and  bare  appearance  of  which 
I  noticed  when  I  came  from  France.  Alas  ! 
how  little  did  I  then  foresee  who  would  one 
day  be  its  miserable  tenant,  and  what  a  de- 
plorable state  of  mind  would  be  hers  ! 

Geraldine  rang  for  her  solitary  breakfast, 
inquired  at  what  hour  the  Calais  packet  started, 
and  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  ready  to  take  her 
to  it.  After  informing  her  that  the  packet  would 
start  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  waiter  left  a  news- 
paper on  the  table  ;  she  mechanically  took  it 
up  and  looked  over  its  columns,  but  without 
seeing  anything  till  her  eyes  were  arrested  by 
the  word  "  Elopement.'''  With  a  sudden  and 
instinctive   shudder    she    dropped    the  paper; 
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then,  seizing  it  with  almost  phrenzied  energy, 
her  whole  attention  became  absorbed  by  the 
dreadful  words  which  announced  her  as  having 
fled  with  Vere.  Every  letter  of  this  fatal  para- 
graph, as  it  smote  her  eyes,  seemed  to  glare 
upon  her  from  the  paper  in  characters  of  fire. 

By  what  strange  coincidence,  by  what  fa- 
tality, could  Vere  also  have  disappeared  !  It 
seemed  as  if  the  judgment  of  God — of  the 
world — was  destined  to  pursue  her  as  a  punish- 
ment for  flying  from  humiliations  which  perhaps 
she  ought  to  have  endured. 

"  I  was  wrong,"  thought  she,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  despair; — "wrong — always  wrong.  I 
never  could,  never  shall  do  right.  Poor  Yere ! 
I  expected  him  to  have  courage  to  do  what  I 
shrank  from  myself  with  foolish  cowardice. 
Why  should  I  have  sought  to  inflict  on  him  a 
pang  I  would  not  undergo  ?  I  wished  him  to 
see  poor  Matilda.  And  yet  nothing  would 
have  induced  me  to  remain  and  brave  my  hus- 
band's presence,  or  submit  to  the  humiliation 
of  confessing  my  shame. 

'*Alas  !  how  self-willed,  how  unkind  have 
1  been  to  all  !  All — even  to  Vere  ;  to  whom 
I  had  sacrificed  every  worldly  happiness,  and 
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for  whom  I  had  incurred  damnation.  Oh  ! 
I  am  bitterly  punished.  How  vain  is  it  to  en- 
deavour to  hide  from  the  world  a  crime  which 
must  be  known  to  God ! — who  can  in  a  mo- 
ment frustrate  the  most  skilful  plan  of  con- 
cealment. Poor  Vere  !  he  has  probably  been 
impelled  to  fly  by  the  same  feeling  as  myself." 

Then  the  delightful  hope  darted  into  her 
mind,  that  he  might,  in  consequence  of  her  en- 
treaties the  preceding  evening,  be  gone  to  Ma- 
tilda. In  that  case  all  would  soon  be  cleared 
up,  and  her  character  saved. 

To  appear  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  Castleford, 
of  her  mother,  was  all  she  now  wished  or  cared 
for.  The  sufferings  she  had  endured,  her  in- 
tense grief,  and  a  deep  sense  of  guilt,  had  ex- 
tinguished all  anxiety  for  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world.  She  thought  no  longer  of  her 
former  companions  in  the  gaieties  and  vanities 
of  life,  whose  influence  she  had  felt,  and  whose 
good  opinion  she  had  courted,  even  when  she 
had  always  despised  them  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart. 

One  of  London's  strangest  fascinations  is 
that  sort  of  awe  with  which  it  inspires  even 
the  most  sensible  and  reflecting  mind.     All  are 
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convinced  of  its  deceit — of  its  danger  and  hol- 
lowness ;  yet  all  are  drawn  by  the  gentle  cur- 
rent of  pleasure  into  its  vortex. 

They  embark  their  talents,  happiness,  and 
all  they  possess,  on  what  at  first  appears  a  calm 
and  tranquil  lake.  They  fancy,  as  long  as  their 
young  eyes  can  so  plainly  see  its  shallowness, 
and  discern  the  bright  pebbles  in  the  bottom 
glancing  in  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
there  can  be  no  danger — they  are  still  far  from 
the  vortex.  There  must  be  time  to  save  them- 
selves before  that  bright  sun  is  withdrawn. 
But  at  each  stroke  of  the  oar  the  lake  becomes 
deeper,  the  sky  is  gradually  overcast,  a  storm 
comes  on  ;  they  wish  to  return,  in  vain  :  they 
have  lost  sight  of  land  ;  and  vanity,  like  a  con- 
trary wind,  blows  them  farther  and  farther 
from  the  peaceful  shores  and  their  still  loved 
home.  Alas  !  even  after  these  have  dis- 
appeared, the  fresh  and  fragrant  perfumes  of 
the  pure  region  they  are  quitting  for  ever,  are 
wafted  after  them  by  the  breeze,  like  the  inno- 
cent joys  of  childhood,  and  recollections  of 
happy  days  gone  by,  that  come  to  haunt  the 
memory  of  the  lost  one  who  can  taste  those 
unsullied  pleasures  no  more.     The  treacherous 
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wind  rises  almost  imperceptibly  ;  its  low  mean- 
ings sound  like  the  warning  voices  of  departed 
friends.  Soon  it  howls,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
their  distress ;  flaps  its  dark  wings  in  their 
home-seeking  faces  ;  and,  increasing  in  violence, 
blows  them  forward  deeper  and  deeper  amid 
the  now  raging  waves. 

Night  comes  on  ;  and  those  companions 
whose  smiling  countenances  enticed  them  into 
the  frail  bark,  exhausted  by  their  fruitless 
efforts  to  save  it,  sink  one  by  one  into  the  now 
bottomless  abyss.  Woe  to  him  who  survives 
the  rest  in  that  dark  and  solitary  sea  ! 

But  where  is  the  pen  of  despair  wandering  ? — 
why  has  grief  for  my  poor  lost  Geraldine  caused 
me  to  be  so  uncharitable  to  London  ? — of  what 
avail  is  anger,  and  of  what  avail  is  warning  to 
others,  who,  like  Geraldine,  like  Vere,  are  now 
basking  on  the  sunny  shores  of  that  fascinating 
metropolis.  They  will,  like  her,  embark  in 
spite  of  their  own  reasons,  and,  far  more,  in  spite 
of  my  friendly  warning.  So,  farewell,  gay  voy- 
agers !  Vogue  la  gaUre  !  My  ominous  adieus 
remind  me  of  those  of  an  Irish  innkeeper,  who 
once  said  to  me,  after  he  had  with  great  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  fixing  four  of  the  most  res- 
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tive  and  miserable  horses  I  ever  beheld  to  the 
carriage,  "  Good  b'ye  to  yer  honour,  an  I 
wish  yer  honour  safe ;  there 's  many  a  convay- 
niant  spot  for  upsetting  on  the  road."  This 
kind  wish  of  Paddy's  came  with  peculiar  force 
after  the  devout  blessing  bestowed  on  me  by  a 
beggar  at  the  inn-door,  by  way  of  Irish  thanks 
for  a  sixpence.  "  May  the  Lord  give  you  an 
easy  death,  and  a  favourable  judgement  !'' 

Geraldine's  cup  of  woe  was  not  yet  full,  for 
that  same  fatal  newspaper  contained  an  account 
of  Lady  Julia's  alarming  illness.  It  soon  met 
her  tearful  eyes.  This  was  more  than  she 
could  bear:  the  paper — the  room — all  swam 
before  her  eyes ;  she  sank  back  in  the  chair  in 
a  state  of  insensibility. 

From  this  condition  of  comparative  happi- 
ness she  was  aroused  by  the  pressure  of  burn- 
ing lips  on  her  cold  forehead,  and,  opening  her 
eyes,  she  beheld  Vere  standing  near,  and  gazing 
on  her  motionless  form  with  the  tenderest 
anxiety  and  love. 

The  expression  of  agony  and  despair  de- 
picted on  his  countenance  was  instantly  chan- 
ged into  one  of  joy  as  her  eyes  met  his,  and, 
clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he  expressed  in  the 
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most  eloquent  and  passionate  language  his  de- 
light at  being  now  united  to  her  for  ever.  He 
seemed  transported  beyond  himself;  and  losing 
sight  of  all  considerations,  his  bright  imagina- 
tion kindling  in  love's  most  dazzling  rays,  he 
pictured  to  her  in  glowing  colours  the  enchant- 
ing life  they  would  now  lead,  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  each  other's  society,  far  from  the 
world  and  all  its  cares. 

Geraldine's  amazement  at  seeing  Vere  was  so 
great, — she  was  so  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the 
torrent  of  passionate  eloquence  that  poured 
from  his  lips,  that  in  the  confusion  of  her  senses 
she  was  unable  to  check  by  a  word,  or  even  a 
look,  all  these  rapturous  anticipations.  But 
gradually  a  recollection  of  all  flashed  upon  her 
harassed  mind  ;  then,  suddenly  shrinking  with 
a  cold  shudder  from  his  ardent  embraces,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  endea- 
voured to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts. 

For  a  few  moments  she  reflected  intensely,  and 
those  moments  decided  the  fate  of  both.  She 
loved  him  passionately  as  ever ;  the  magic 
tones  of  his  beloved  voice  had  awakened  all 
those  tender  feelings  which  she  imagined  had 
been  extinguished  by  despair.     She  saw  at  a 
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glance  what  a  blissful  range  of  happiness  this 
world   could   still   afford    with    Vere; — to    fly 
with  him  to  a  southern  clime,  to  some  land  of 
poetry  and  song  where  the  very  air  was  redo- 
lent of  love,  music,  and  romance.     Here,  life 
with  the  one  dear  being  whose  every   thought 
harmonised  with  hers, — who  reciprocated  even 
the  unexpressed  breathings  of  her  original  and 
exalted  mind, — would  be  one  long  summer  day  of 
uninterrupted  felicity,  the  reality  of  some  beau- 
tiful dream  which  seemed  almost  too  beautiful 
for  earth.     But  she  dismissed  the  enchanting 
vision,  angry  with  herself  for  having  suffered 
her  thoughts,  even  for  an  instant,  to  wander 
into  those  forbidden  realms.     Cold,  alas  !  cold, 
stern,  and  dreary  was  the  reverse  of  this  bril- 
liant picture.     Life  lay   before   her,  a  blank, 
desolate,     solitary    waste ;    and    she,    the  idol 
of  so  many  hearts, — she  whose  lightest   look 
was  a  law  to  the  admiring  world, — she  must 
drag  on   a  miserable  existence,  and    struggle 
with    unavailing   regrets    and   bitter   remorse, 
—  neglected — forsaken — alone!      She  .had   en- 
tered upon  her   course  of  action,    and  shrank 
not  from  the  prospect,  aching,  hopeless  though 
it  was.     She  felt  almost  angry  with  Vere  for 
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having  proposed  the  guilty  scheme  of  happiness ; 
and  her  first  impulse  was  to  reproach  him  for 
having,  by  his  inconsiderate  departure,  brought 
such  misfortune  on  all  parties.  The  words 
died  on  her  lips  when  she  looked  again  on  his 
face, — that  face  which  regarded  her  with  such 
intense  anxiety, — in  the  conviction  that  the 
happiness,  the  fate  of  his  life,  hung  upon  her 
breath. 

He,  too,  had  lost  everything;  he  had  ban- 
ished himself  from  his  country,  his  friends,  and 
closed  that  career  of  glory  so  brilliantly  begun. 
Never  could  his  sensitive  nature  allow  him  to 
return  to  those  scenes,  the  theatre  of  the  services 
his  splendid  talents  had  rendered  the  cause  he 
had  espoused.  Of  all  the  fair  prospects  and 
means  of  happiness  he  so  lately  enjoyed,  Geral- 
dine  alone  remained  :  but  she  would  more  than 
compensate  for  all ;  nay,  they  were  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  unutterable  bliss  of  pos- 
sessing such  a  treasure. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  for  Geraldine  read 
his  inmost  feelings ;  and  pity,  anguish  for  the 
blow  she  was  about  to  inflict  on  that  adored, 
that  devoted  heart,  kept  her  silent.  Her  courage 
almost  failed  ;  she  could  find  no  words  gentle  or 
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kind  enough  in  which  to  disclose  her  intentions. 
She  made  several  attempts  to  speak,  but  it 
would  not  do  ;  then  at  last,  taking  up  the  fatal 
newspaper,  she  showed  Vere  the  account  of 
Lady  Julia's  illness.  ''  My  poor  mother !"  were 
the  only  words  she  could  falter  ;  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder ; 
he  vainly  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  to  arrest 
the  torrent  of  her  grief.  "  I  have  been  her 
murderer,"  was  all  the  answer  she  gave  to  every 
thing  he  urged.  Then  checking  her  passionate 
sorrow,  and  taking  his  hand  within  her  own, 
she  said  in  a  gentle,  yet  firm  voice,  "  There  is 
no  time  to  be  lost ;  I  am  resolved  to  return,  and 
see  my  mother,  before  she  departs  for  ever." 
Her  lips  quivered,  and  she  trembled  violently; 
but  another  violent  effort,  and  all  was  calm. 

"  Dearest  Vere,  we  must  part  ;*'  and,  without 
trusting  herself  to  look  upon  his  beloved  fea- 
tures, she  was  proceeding  in  the  same  gentle 
manner  to  explain  her  intentions,  but  he  would 
not  suffer  her  to  proceed. 

In  an  agony  of  passion  and  despair,  he  re- 
proached her  for  the  cruel  project  of  renoun- 
cing him, — for  imagining  for  a  moment  that  he 
could  survive  her   loss.     The   instant   of  her 
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desertion  would  be  his  last ;  and,  indeed,  his 
pale  haggard  countenance  but  too  plainly  bore 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  words. 

The  excitement  of  the  past  fortnight, — the 
agonising  conflict  between  love  and  duty,  which 
since  his  illness  at  Naples  had  been  incessantly 
raging  in  his  bosom, — had  entirely  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  Geraldine  evidently  saw 
that  his  life  hung  upon  her  decision. 

But  even  this  conviction  could  not  shake  her 
purpose,  though  it  added  tenfold  bitterness  to 
the  effort.  She  implored  him,  for  her  sake,  to 
calm  the  passion  which  threatened  his  life, — not 
to  aggravate  her  sufferings  by  the  sad  heart- 
rending idea  that  she  had  caused  the  death  of 
him  she  loved  best  on  earth ;  but  he  continued 
to  reproach  her,  to  assert  that  she  cared  for  him 
no  longer,  and  at  length,  totally  exhausted  by 
he  violence  of  his  feelings,  he  fell  back  on  the 
sofa. 

There  was  a  strange  wildness  in  his  eye 
which  terrified  Geraldine;  his  flushed  cheek, 
and  the  convulsive  movement  of  his  parched, 
fevered  lips,  his  quick  hurried  breathing,  all 
seemed  to  denote  that  his  agitated  frame  was 
fast  sinking  under  his  suff'erings. 
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"  I  am  dying,  Geraldine,"  he  faintly  murmur- 
ed ;"  I  feel  I  have  not  many  hours  to  live  :  go, 
return    to   your   mother,   and    waste   no  more 

thoughts  on  one  who "     He  could  say   no 

more :  the  blood  forsook  his  cheeks ;  a  death-like 
paleness  overspread  his  suffering  features  ;  the 
fire  of  his  eyes  was  quenched  ;  he  appeared  to 
see  nothing,  and  to  lose  all  consciousness  even 
of  Geraldine's  presence.  He  heard  not  the  en- 
dearing accents  with  which  she  strove  to  soothe 
him,  nor  the  tender  expressions  of  love  which 
escaped  unawares  from  her  lips  as  she  pressed 
them  in  agony  to  his  cold  features. 

She  remembered  having  seen  Matilda  in  the 
same  state,  and  caused  by  the  same  reason, — 
disappointment  in  the  heart's  best  affections. 
And,  alas  !  it  was  Geraldine ;  it  was  she  herself 
who  was  the  unhappy  being  that  had  inflicted 
all  this  misery, — endangered  the  lives  of  both. 
Vere  was  certainly  dying, — the  beloved  object 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  everything;  but 
that  same  presence  of  mind  which  had  distin- 
guished her  conduct  when  attending  Matilda's 
dying  bed,  did  not  forsake  her  now.  She 
rang   the  bell,  and   sent  for  a  physician ;   nor 
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did  anxiety  for  Vere's  life  cause  her  to  forget 
her  mother's  situation. 

She  still  resolved,  as  soon  as  she  had  heard 
the  doctor's  opinion,  and  consigned  Vere  to  his 
care,  to  depart ;  to  return  to  town,  and  submit 
to  the  agony  of  beholding  the  face  of  those  who 
knew  her  guilt.  She  shrank  from  nothing. 
Repentance,  despair,  were  now  stronger  than 
either  love  or  shame.  To  this  was  she  in- 
debted at  such  a  trying  moment  for  that 
strength  of  mind,  and  firm  unshaken  purpose, 
which  enabled  her  to  act  in  a  manner  that, 
to  one  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  depth  as 
well  as  violence  of  her  character,  would  seem 
strange, — almost  unnatural.  She  was  only  fear- 
ful of  farther  indulging  that  passionate  love 
which  had  entailed  such  misery  on  all  who 
were  dear.  Its  still  powerful  impulse  drew 
her  towards  Vere;  whispered  her  to  remain,  and 
endeavour  to  mitigate  his  sufferings :  but  she 
could  not  forget  that  a  duty  far  more  sacred 
called  her  another  way. 

During  the  few  minutes  which  elapsed  before 
the  physician  could  arrive,  she  employed  her- 
self in  writing  to  Matilda,  informing   her   of 
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Vere's  state,  accusing  herself  of  being  the 
cause  of  this  and  every  other  misfortune.  She 
stopped  here.  She  did  not  attempt  to  palliate 
her  guilt,  either  by  declaring  her  intentions  of 
leaving  him,  or  stating  the  fact  that  she  had  not 
fled  with  Vere  as  the  world  supposed.  Nei- 
ther did  she  ask  Matilda  to  come,  for  she  was 
sure  her  kind  and  affectionate  nature  would 
prompt  her  to  fly  instantly  to  him  who  had 
been  destined  for  her  husband,  and  if  possible, 
by  her  care  and  forgiveness,  soothe  his  last  mo- 
ments. 

One  more  long  last  look  of  agony  on  her 
dying  lover, — one  kiss  did  her  trembling  lips 
imprint  on  that  cold  thin  hand, — and  she  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  as  if  afraid  that  another  look, 
another  moment,  might  shake  her  purpose. 

She  entreated  the  post-boy  to  drive  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  threw  herself  back  in  the  car- 
riage, and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  gave  vent  to  her  long- repressed  soi:row  in 
floods  of  tears ;  but  soon  even  tears  ceased  to 
be  a  relief,  and  she  sank  into  a  state  of  misera- 
ble insensibility  to  all  around,  except,  alas  !  to 
the  consciousness  of  woe.  After  remaining  in  this 
sort  of  lethargic  state  for  more  than  an  hour, 
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she  suddenly  became  conscious  that  the  car- 
riage was  not  advancing ;  she  had  pulled  down 
all  the  blinds  when  she  had  entered  it,  but  now 
raised  one  to  ascertain  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  A  broad  expanse  of  water  was  all 
that  met  her  anxious  gaze.  She  turned,  and 
drew  up  the  other  blind,  and  saw  the  handsome 
features  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville  close  to  the 
window,  regarding  her  with  an  expression  in 
which  hope,  love,  fear,  and  anxiety  were 
strangely  blended. 

Two  carriages  had  been  at  the  door  of  the 
Ship  Hotel;  and  Geraldine,  in  her  hurry 
and  agitation,  had  stepped  into  that  belonging 
to  the  duke.  He  had  slept  the  preceding  night 
at  the  hotel,  but  knew  not  that  under  the  same 
roof  with  him  was  the  very  person  who  was 
the  all-engrossing  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and, 
to  banish  whose  too-fascinating  image  from  his 
heart,  he  was  now  about  to  make  a  long  tour. 
He,  like  Mr.  Gordon  and  many  less  interested 
in  the  event,  had  been  sadly  deceived  by  Ge- 
raldine's  manner.  He  had  begun  to  hope  that 
his  love  was  returned.  This  hope  had  been 
most  sadly  disappointed  by  the  dreadful  intel- 
ligence that  she  had  fled  with  his  rival ;    his 
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vanity  cruelly  piqued,  and  all  his  angry  feel- 
ings excited  ;  but  love  was  stronger  than  all. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  left  his  bed-room, 
he  opened  by  mistake  the  door  of  Geraldine's 
sitting-room,  and  there  beheld  the  object  of  his 
love,  just  as  she  was  explaining  to  Vere  her  in- 
tention of  returning  to  her  dying  mother.  He 
was  far  too  much  interested  in  the  affair  not  to 
remain  and  listen  to  their  discourse ;  and  the 
lovers  were  too  much  engrossed  with  their  own 
sorrow  to  perceive  him.  He  thus  learned  all  their 
intentions ;  nor  did  he  leave  the  room  till  Ge- 
raldine,  in  dismay  at  Vere's  illness,  turned 
towards  the  fire-place  to  ring  the  bell. 

She  had  not  fled  with  him, — this  was  a  great 
consolation  ;  and  he  began  to  turn  over  various 
plans  in  his  mind.  At  last,  he  resolved  to  ven- 
ture again  to  her  sitting-room ;  but  she  was  not 
there,  and  he  heard  she  was  gone  with  a  phy- 
sician up  to  the  gentleman's  room.  What  could 
be  done  ?  His  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  the 
waiter  said  his  grace  would  be  too  late  for  the 
packet. 

While  he  was  considering  what  course  to 
pursue,  Geraldine  came  down   stairs  with  the 
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speed  of  lightning,  dashed  by  without  perceiv- 
ing him,  and  stepped  into  his  carriage. 

He  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  make 
the  best  of  this  most  unlooked-for  event.  He 
ordered  the  post-boy  to  drive  to  the  packet, 
and,  following  on  foot  with  all  possible  speed, 
arrived  in  time  to  see  the  carriage  slung  gently 
down  into  the  vessel,  trembling  with  apprehen- 
sion lest  Lady  Castleford  should  perceive  her 
mistake  before  the  packet  had  sailed  ;  but  poor 
Geraldine  was  so  completely  absorbed  by  her 
own  anguish,  that,  had  the  carriage  fallen  into 
the  sea,  she  would  probably  not  have  perceived 
it.  He  watched  by  the  door,  longing  for  the 
moment  when  he  might  have  the  delight  of 
beholding  her ;  yet  full  of  dread  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  she  would  take  the  matter. 

At  last,  when  he  remembered  how  very  ill 
she  looked,  and  what  a  strange  wildness  he  had 
observed  in  her  manner  as  she  passed  him  on 
the  stairs,  he  began  to  fear  she  had  fainted, 
and  had  just  resolved  upon  opening  the  door, 
when  she  pulled  up  the  blind. 

Geraldine  was  so  utterly  astounded  at  all  she 
saw,  that  it  was  many  minutes  before  she  could 
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at  all  comprehend  what  had  happened,  and 
many  more  before  she  could  speak.  Then  it 
was  only  to  give  vent  to  her  despair  and  an- 
guish at  being  thus  dreadfully  delayed.  She 
showed  no  anger,  nor  did  she  reproach  the 
duke  ;  for,  even  had  she  been  sufficiently  col- 
lected to  search  into  the  probable  motives  of 
his  strange  conduct,  she  was  far  too  miserable 
and  too  angry  with  herself  to  find  fault  with 
others. 

The  duke,  who  was  a  keen  observer  of  hu- 
man nature,  and,  above  all,  of  womankind,  was 
deeply  affected  by  her  passionate  sorrow ;  but 
he  would  rather  have  seen  her  more  angry,  for, 
in  the  sort  of  resigned  despair  in  which  she  in- 
quired at  what  hour  the  returning  packet  left 
Calais,  he  read  the  death-blow  to  all  his  hopes. 

Had  Vere  been  the  subject  of  her  thoughts, 
he  would  not  have  despaired,  but  he  plainly 
saw  it  was  her  mother  who  now  wholly  occu- 
pied them;  and  she  was  far  too  much  engrossed 
by  anxiety  to  return  to  her,  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  him,  or  even  to  comprehend 
the  motive  he  must  have  had  in  thus  carry- 
ing her  off. 

Compassion    for    once    triumphed   over   all 
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baser  feelings,  and  he  sincerely  regretted  having 
added  to  her  misery. 

There  is  something  holy  in  filial  affection,  to 
which  few,  even  of  the  most  hardened  of  world- 
ly profligates,  are  insensible.  Many  would  not 
experience  the  slightest  compunction  in  tearing 
her  from  the  arms  of  a  husband  or  lover,  for 
they  would  consider  it  as  a  fair  victory  gained 
over  one  of  their  own  sex  ;  but,  like  the  Duke 
of  Longueville,  they  would  feel  a  generous 
shame  in  endeavouring  to  seduce  a  woman  from 
a  dying  mother. 

Fortunately,  the  day  was  calm,  and  they 
had  a  quick  passage  ;  but  no  packet  would  re- 
turn till  seven  in  the  evening.  Geraldine  heard 
this,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  taken  to  the 
hotel.  She  sat  at  a  window  which  opened  on 
that  pretty  garden  belonging  to  the  house. 

Here,  with  a  watch  in  her  hand,  she  alter- 
nately gazed  at  it,  and  at  the  slowly  moving 
shadows  cast  by  the  evening  sun,  which  seemed 
in  her  impatient  eyes  never  to  advance. 

The  duke  did  not  intrude  his  conversation, 
or  even  seek  to  dispel  the  woe  he  but  too 
plainly  read  in  her  countenance.  But  he  sat 
at  a  distance  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  ex- 
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quisite  face,  as  if  resolved  to  enjoy  to  the  ut- 
most the  sight  of  its  loveliness,  and  gratify, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  his  admiration  for 
such  perfect  beauty.  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
fined classical  taste,  and  such  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  women,  that  one  cannot  wonder  he 
was  captivated  by  Geraldine.  And  now  there 
was  a  new  sentiment  mingled  with  all  his  feel- 
ings, and  this  was  regret.  He  experienced  a 
sort  of  conviction  that  he  should  never  again 
behold  that  beloved  object.  He  saw  her  grief 
and  humiliation  were  too  great  for  that  frail 
form  to  endure,  and  live.  Reason,  or  life,  must 
be  the  sacrifice.  He  mourned  over  her,  not 
only  with  the  sorrow  of  a  lover,  but  with  the 
regret  with  which  an  artist,  a  poet,  or  a 
painter  would  contemplate  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  some  exquisite  creation  uniting 
everything  of  grace  and  loveliness  ;  for  the 
duke  was  ardently  alive  to  the  power  and  beau- 
ty of  genius.  He  felt  the  surpassing  attraction 
of  Geraldine  in  this  way ;  and  he  sighed  to  think 
a  creature  so  perfect  in  body  and  mind  should 
be  for  ever  lost  to  the  world.  The  thought, 
too,  of  the  last  time  he  had  met  her  in  society 
came  painfully  and  forcibly  into  his  mind  as  he 
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gazed  upon  her.  What  a  contrast !  Then  in 
the  gay  ball-room, — the  centre  of  every  circle  ; 
the  admired  and  envied  of  all;  her  glance  court- 
ed ;  her  hand  in  the  dance  eagerly  sought  by  a 
host  of  the  most  fastidious  men  of  the  day. 
Even  her  own  sex  thought  not  of  establishing 
a  rival  claim  to  one  they  felt  and  acknowledged 
possessed  a  superiority  so  unattainable.  They 
watched  with  anxious  deference  her  every  look, 
her  air  ;  hoping  to  catch,  to  imitate,  something 
of  that  nameless  grace  which  was  inherent  in 
her. 

Geraldine  was  indeed  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
wherever  she  moved.  The  duke  thought  of 
her  light  exquisite  figure,  buoyant,  and  in- 
spired, as  it  were,  by  the  brilliant  mind  with- 
in ;  her  eye  sparkling  and  flashing  with  genius 
and  wit ;  her  whole  countenance  radiant  with 
the  thoughts  that  shone  through  it  ;  her  elo- 
quence so  original,  so  entrainant,  that  all 
around  forgot  the  charm  of  her  beauty, — 
so  dazzled  and  captivated  by  the  mind  that, 
like  a  splendid  gem,  sparkled  and  triumphed 
over  the  rich  setting  in  which  it  was  enshrined. 
Now,  great  indeed  was  the  change : — she  sat 
drooping,  forlorn,  dejected  !    There  was  a  sense 
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of  degradation  in  her  very  attitude,  —  in  her 
downcast  tearful  eyes,  fixed  with  melancholy 
earnestness  on  the  tedious  timepiece,  or  raised 
ever  and  anon  with  an  anxious,  aching,  yet 
half  timid  glance  to  the  window.  Her  beauti- 
ful hair  hung  in  neglected,  dishevelled  masses, 
as  though  never  again  destined  to  be  braided 
with  its  wonted  classic  taste  round  her  small 
head.  There  was  something  so  hopeless,  so 
desolate  in  her  whole  appearance, — such  utter 
wretchedness  depicted  on  her  pale,  wasted, 
emaciated  features, — that  it  wrung  the  heart  of 
the  duke  with  anguish  to  look  on  the  wreck  of 
all  that  was  so  fair  and  captivating. 

As  the  deepening  shadows  showed  that  even- 
ing was  approaching,  they  were  beheld  with  as 
much  pain  by  the  duke,  as  they  were  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  Geraldine.  He  watched  over 
her  now  with  a  respectful,  thoughtful  solici- 
tude, which  at  another  moment  might  have 
touched  her.  He  endeavoured  to  make  her 
take  some  refreshment;  and  she  went  to  the 
table,  and  mechanically  swallowed  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  of  food. 

He  then  implored  her  forgiveness  for  having 
been  the  means  of  causing  so  much  additional 
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annoyance.  At  first  she  seemed  scarcely  to 
understand  him;  then,  as  if  recollection  sud- 
denly returned,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  said 
in  a  low  mournful  tone,  "  I  have  more  need  of 
your  forgiveness,  for,  alas  !  I  fear  my  foolish 
guilty  conduct  induced  you  to  hope  that — that 
— but  it  is  time  to  go.  Oh,  if  I  should  be 
again  detained  !'*  and  she  looked  at  her  watch  : 
it  was  only  half-past  six.  In  a  calm  tone  she 
then  said,  "  Farewell !  we  shall  meet  no  more 
in  this  world  !  Do  not  let  me  have  the  addi- 
tional misery  of  thinking  I  have  spoiled  your 
happiness.  Oh  !  I  have  already  destroyed  that 
of  so  many  that  are  dear  to  me  !"  and  she 
wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  "  Let  me  have 
your  pardon  !  Let  me  hope  you  will  not 
grieve,  but  seek  for  one  more  deserving  of  your 
love  !^' 

The  duke  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  un- 
expected kindness  of  her  words  and  manner, 
he  could  only  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
in  a  passion  of  grief,  love,  and  despair,  kissed 
the  hand  which  she  extended  in  token  of  peace. 

She  soon  became  impatient,  and,  disengaging 
herself  from  him,  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

The  Duke  of  Longueville  followed  Geraldine 
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to  the  packet ;  indeed  he  longed  to  return,  and 
see  her  safely  landed  on  the  other  side;  but 
when  she  saw  him  preparing  to  accompany  her 
across  the  narrow  plank,  she  implored  him 
with  so  much  energy  to  remain,  that  he  felt 
his  presence  might  be  irksome,  and,  with  that 
good  feeling  and  tact  which  he  possessed  in  a 
high  degree,  obeyed  her  wishes. 

With  deep  sorrow  he  bade  her  farewell.  He 
stood  on  the  pier  watching  the  departing  vessel 
till  the  shades  of  night  veiled  from  his  aching 
eyes,  the  distant  object  which  contained  all  he 
loved  best. 

The  fair  vision  which  had  cast  such  a  ray  of 
joy  over  his  life,  had  for  ever  vanished.  The 
bright  star  which  could  have  guided  him  to  all 
that  was  good  and  noble,  had  for  ever  set.  It 
had  only  illumined  his  path,  and  kindled  his 
best  affections,  to  make  the  succeeding  gloom 
appear  still  more  lonely  and  dark.  He  felt 
that,  could  he  have  obtained  her  heart,  his 
whole  character  would  have  been  different. 
Her  presence  had  always  a  sort  of  refining  and 
purifying  influence  over  his  mind.  All  his 
better  feelings  were  awakened  ;  and  when,  the 
preceding  year,  he  had  some  hopes  of  possessing 
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her  hand,  he  had  entirely  altered  his  course  of 
life, — the  gaming-table,  and  other,  and  perhaps 
worse  dissipations,  had  been  abandoned.  He 
proposed,  was  refused  ;  went  abroad  in  despair, 
and  plunged  deeper  than  ever  in  guilt.  He 
saw  her  again  at  Rome  as  Lady  Castleford  ; 
suspected  she  had,  after  all,  not  married  the 
man  she  loved  ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
awaken  a  hope  in  his  bosom,  that,  though  he 
could  no  longer  look  to  excite  a  first  love,  and 
obtain  her  first  affection  as  a  wife,  he  might 
some  day  succeed  in  gaining  her  heart. 

Again  the  baser  pleasures  of  profligacy  were 
forsaken ;  and  in  spite  of  both  husband  and 
lover,  —  for  her  affection  for  Vere  could  not 
escape  his  experienced  eye, — he  followed  Ge- 
raldine  home,  and  steadily  pursued  his  scheme 
during  the  London  season. 

And  now  he  stood  thinking  of  Geraldine  : 
and  reflected  all  his  past,  his  lost  life,  and  of 
the  dreadful  future,  till  the  moon  shone  bright 
on  the  calm  sea,  and  the  vessel  had  long  reach- 
ed the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

La  mort  dans  chaque  fibre  a  plonge  le  couteau, 
Ses  battemens  re  sont  que  de  lentes  agcnies, 
II  n'est  plein  que  de  morts  comme  des  gemonies; 
Toute  mon  ame  est  un  tombeau ! 

De  la  Martine. 

Geraldine's  courage  and  filial  affection  were 
subjected  to  a  hard  trial  whilst  walking  toward 
the  Ship  Hotel.  She  saw  a  faint  light  in  one 
of  the  upper  windows,  and  soon  recognised  the 
very  room  where  in  the  morning  she  had  left 
her  dying  lover.  Oh,  how  she  longed  to  take 
one  more  last  look  !  How  dreadful  was  the 
idea  that  he  was  then  among  cold-hearted 
strangers,  without  a  single  friend  to  soothe  his 
sufferings  !  She  saw  the  shadow  of  some  one 
passing  through  the  room.  Oh,  how-her  very 
soul  longed  to  be  embodied  with  that  shadow ! 
Oh  that  she  were  a  spirit,  and  could  hover 
unseen  by  his  bed,  and  calm  his  harassed  mind ! 
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for  by  her  own  she  knew  but  too  well  what 
tortures  he  must  suffer. 

On  approaching  the  hotel,  she  heard  a  joyful 
bark,  and  felt  something  jump  on  her.  It 
was  her  own  dear  Frisk,  the  little  spaniel 
which  Vere  had  given  her  the  preceding  year. 
It  had  followed  her  that  sad  morning  she  had 
left  her  home,  and  never  left  her  till  Vere  be- 
came ill,  when  the  little  affectionate  creature 
had  taken  up  its  station  on  his  bed,  and  would 
not  even  go  with  his  mistress  when  she  had 
abandoned  her  lover.  Geraldine  had  been  then 
too  full  of  sorrow  to  take  notice  of  this  ;  but 
now  that  the  dog  by  its  joyful  gambols  re- 
minded her  of  its  existence,  she  caressed  it,  and 
was  thankful  Vere  had  at  least  one  creature 
near  him  who  felt  some  interest  for  him.  "  Go, 
Frisk,"  said  she,  "go  and  watch  by  his  side  !" 

The  dog  slowly  retreated,  as  if  reluctant  to 
quit  its  dear  mistress,  whose  commands,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  disobey.  And  must  she 
not  follow  ?  No  :  for  it  would  be  inflicting  on 
Vere,  on  herself,  the  agony  of  a  second  part- 
ing. 

She  had  the  courage  to  stand  in  the  hall  while 
the  chaise  she  had  ordered  was  preparing.     She 
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leant  her  back  resolutely  against  the  wall ;  for 
so  strong  was  the  impulse  to  fly  up  stairs  to 
Vere,  that  she  felt  almost  as  if  she  had  wings 
which  would  bear  her  upwards  in  spite  of  her- 
self. She  could  not  for  some  minutes  ask  how 
he  was,  so  great  was  her  apprehension  that  the 
answer,  if  unfavourable,  would  so  annihilate  all 
remaining  strength  that  she  should  not  be  able 
to  reach  her  mother. 

The  chaise  drove  round.  How  earnestly 
had  she  wished  for  the  moment  of  departure  ! 
yet,  now  that  she  heard  its  rattling  wheels,  and 
saw  the  waiter  coming  to  announce  that  all 
was  ready,  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  re- 
main where  she  was.  It  must  not  be  !  thought 
Geraldine  ;  she  put  one  question  as  she  mounted 
the  steps.  "  I  am  afraid  the  poor  young  gen- 
tleman is  rather  worse,"  was  the  answer. 

Geraldine  heard  the  dreadful  words;  they 
did  not  even  make  her  start.  She  entered  the 
carriage,  but  the  tears  ceased  to  flow ;  the 
time  for  such  grief  as  admits  of  this  healing 
balm  was  long  past ;  her  misery  was  of  too  deep, 
too  settled  a  character  for  emotion  ;  nothing 
could  startle  or  surprise  her  now ;  her  sorrow 
was  utterly  dark,   dreary,   and  unimpassioned. 
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One  wish,  one  anxiety,  alone  remained  ;  this 
was  to  obtain  a  look,  a  word  of  forgiveness 
from  her  mother.  She  only  desired  to  live  till 
that  moment  ;  for  she  felt  her  mortal  frame 
could  not  long  endure  the  continued,  the  end- 
less woe  which  her  guilt  had  occasioned.  To 
see  her  mother  was  the  only  remaining  feeling 
which  for  the  present  endued  her  with  energy 
to  bear  up  against  it  all,  for  hers  was  the  only 
forgiveness  which  she  expected  to  obtain. 
That  her  husband,  or  her  dreaded  Creator 
should  ever  pardon,  seemed  beyond  the  range 
of  possibility. 

In  less  than  half  the  time  which  her  journey 
of  the  preceding  day  had  occupied,  she  reached 
Grosvenor-square.  It  was  nine  o'clock  ;  just 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  after  the  time 
when,  in  a  former  chapter,  I  described  poor 
Lady  Julia  counting  the  moments,  and  anx- 
iously expecting  her  daughter's  arrival.  Car- 
riages were  waiting  at  the  door,  but  it  was 
open  ;  and  without  thinking  to  whom  they 
might  belong,  or  to  read  what  she  dreaded  on 
the  servants'  faces,  Geraldine  dashed  past  them 
all,  and  with  the  speed  of  lightning  rushed 
up  into  her  mother's  room. 
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The  dim  light  which  penetrated  through 
the  half-closed  shutters  shone  on  the  people 
standing  around  the  bed,  but  she  saw  not 
whom  they  were ;  her  mother's  form,  extended 
upon  it,  alone  met  her  view.  I  was  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  I  saw  her  suddenly  appear :  but 
how  can  I  describe  the  look  of  anxiety,  of  hope, 
of  despair  and  love,  with  which  she  gazed 
upon  her  mother's  face  !  At  first,  fearful  of 
disturbing  her  repose,  she  scarcely  breathed  ; 
while  her  whole  soul  was  on  the  watch  for  some 
symptom  of  life,  —  some  faint  movement  to 
break  that  death-like  tranquillity.  Yet  there 
was  no  stir,  no  sound.  Fear  gained  a  sudden 
victory  over  Hope  in  her  mind :  unable  any 
longer  to  bear  the  intolerable  suspense,  she 
drew  nearer  ;  her  large  eyes  seemed  as  if  they 
would  start  from  their  sockets.  Was  it  possi- 
ble ? — could  it  be  indeed  her  mother's  corpse 
that  lay  before  her  ?  The  livid  hue  of  death 
had  overspread  those  beloved  features ;  but,  as 
she  gazed  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  on  a 
form  whence  the  spirit  had  fled,  she  was  not 
quite  convinced  that  all  hope  was  over,  till  she 
pressed  the  marble  lips   with  her  own;    then, 
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uttering  one  long,  piercing  shriek,  she  fell 
senseless  on  the  body. 

Matilda  and  I,  both,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  physician,  used  every  means  of  restoring 
the  wretched  Geraldine  to  consciousness  ;  but 
it  was  long  before  our  efforts  were  successful ; 
and  the  signs  of  life  were  so  faint,  and  she  was 
so  utterly  insensible  to  all  around,  that  the 
physician  did  not  give  much  hope  of  her  life. 
Her  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible;  but  the 
doctor  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  swallow 
some  strong  cordial.  She  seemed  soon  after- 
wards to  have  some  idea  that  Matilda  was  pre- 
sent. She  spoke  not ;  but,  with  what  seemed 
to  be  a  most  painful  effort,  she  drew  from  her 
bosom  a  letter,  and  held  it  towards  us :  then, 
as  if  she  thought  her  tortures,  her  exertions, 
were  at  an  end,  she  with  a  deep  sigh  sank 
again  into  a  state  of  insensibihty. 

I  hardly  knew  what  followed,  so  great  was 
my  anxiety  for  the  unfortunate  Geraldine.  I 
scarcely  heeded  that  my  brother  and  Matilda 
had  disappeared ;  Lady  Mapleton  had  also 
taken  away  her  daughter,  and  I  was  left  alone 
by  Geraldine's  bedside. 
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Not  one  among  all  her  former  friends  or  ac- 
quaintance sent  to  inquire  about  her,  though  it 
was  known  all  over  London  that  she  was  dan- 
gerously ill  in  her  mother's  house.  This  was 
not  surprising ;  for  even  those  who  had  most 
feeling  would  have  thought  it  a  degradation  to 
indulge  it  towards  one  in  her  present  situation  ; 
one  whom,  a  week  before,  although  strongly 
suspected  of  crime,  they  had  courted,  and 
whose  friendship  or  notice  they  had  sought 
by  every  possible  means  to  obtain. 

For  two  days  she  continued  in  the  same 
kind  of  state  ;  at  intervals  her  reason  seemed  to 
return  :  but  as  soon  as  the  sad  conviction  of  all 
that  had  happened  struck  upon  her  awaking 
mind,  it  sank  beneath  the  weight  of  sorrow: 
yet  even  at  these  moments  she  was  patient,  not  a 
word  of  complaint  escaped  her  lips  ;  she  pressed 
my  hand,  and  rewarded  my  anxious  cares  with 
a  faint  smile,  but  never  spoke.  Her  weakness 
was  such  that  she  could  neither  turn  nor,  sit  up 
in  her  bed  without  assistance. 

On  the  third  day  of  her  illness,  a  letter  came 
from  my  brother  and  Matilda,  and  informed 
me  of  what  the  reader  will  have  imagined, — that 
poor  Vere's  melancholy  situation  was  the  cause 
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of  their  abrupt  departure.  As  I  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  happened,  or  what  Geraldine's 
note  had  contained,  this  surprised  me  extremely, 
and  I  of  course  now  forgave  Matilda  for  leav- 
ing me  alone  with  Geraldine ;  for  which,  as  I 
thought,  unfeeling  conduct,  I  had  bitterly  re- 
proached the  dear  girl. 

The  day  following  I  was  still  keeping  my 
anxious  watch  beside  the  sufferer,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Matilda  entered.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  calm  and  resigned  ;  but  its  death- 
like paleness,  and  a  certain  expression  which  I 
could  read  but  too  well,  told  me  the  fatal  truth 
in  a  moment. 

The  first  glance  at  poor  Matilda  convinced 
me  that  all  was  over  with  my  nephew.  Had  I 
wanted  any  further  conviction,  it  would  have 
been  supplied  by  the  appearance  of  the  faithful 
dog,  little  Frisk,  who  followed  Matilda  into  the 
room.  Poor  little  creature  !  he  was  bounding 
across  the  floor,  and  preparing  to  spring  up  on 
his  mistress's  bed,  when  Matilda,  with  that 
kind  thoughtfulness  which  cliaracterised  her, 
caught  him  up  in  her  arms  :  she  dreaded  lest 
seeing  him  should  arouse  Geraldine's  suspi- 
cions. 
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Matilda's  whole  endeavour  was  now  to  be  of 
use  to  her  poor  friend,  whom  she  had  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  completely  forgiven.  To 
convince  Geraldine  of  this,  and  to  whisper 
comfort  to  her  despairing  mind,  made  her  use 
exertions  which  deadened  the  sense  of  her  own 
griefs. 

It  was  now  that  Matilda  was  in  her  native 
element.  The  words  which  at  a  ball  or  opera 
came  with  such  difficulty  from  her  trembling 
lips,  now  flowed  with  an  eloquence  more  forci- 
ble, more  beautiful,  than  any  of  those  brilliant 
powers  of  conversation  for  which  she  had  almost 
envied  Geraldine. 

Could  Vere  have  followed  her  to  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  and  to  the  abodes  of  misery  and 
death,  he  never  would  have  been  so  seduced  by 
what  he  considered  the  far  superior  talents  of 
Geraldine ;  but  he  too  late  discovered  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  treasure  he  had  lost, —  of 
that  heart  which  he  had  broken.  She  had  now 
lost  all  that  was  most  dear  to  her  on  earth. 
Disappointed  in  her  dearest  hope,  her  lover 
and  her  friend  had  wounded  her  feelings  in  the 
tenderest  point ;  and  to  her  innocent  mind,  their 
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conduct  had  been  most  strange  and  incompre- 
hensible. She  could  not  understand  how  per- 
sons possessing  the  slightest  shadow;  of  prin- 
ciple could  for  an  instant  forget —  ;  but  no,  she 
would  not  suffer  her  mind  to  dwell  a  moment 
on  their  guilt.  They  were  suffering ;  yes,  she 
was  convinced  that  her  own  disappointment, 
her  own  utter  desolation,  were  nothing  when 
compared  with  theirs.  Though  she  scarcely 
kncAV  what  it  could  be  to  feel  guilty,  yet  she 
was  sure  it  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  agonies, 
and  therefore  every  angry  or  reproachful  feel- 
ing was  absorbed  in  this  angelic  girl,  by  pity, 
compassion,  and  a  desire  to  comfort  and  relieve 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power  ;  and  her  instinctive 
kindness  told  her  this  could  be  done  by  no  one 
so  well  as  herself.  It  was  only  the  heart  they 
had  injured  that  could  minister  to  their  cure; 
she  alone  could  by  her  affection  remove  a  heavy 
load  from  their  overburdened  consciences. 

All  disinterested  and  generous  feelings  were 
with  her  more  the  result  of  impulse  than  re- 
flection :  and  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  of 
her  extreme  diffidence,  and  the  low  opinion  she 
entertained  of  her  own  merits  ;  for  the  qualities 
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that  are  natural  to  us,  and  actions  that  cost  us 
no  effort,  we  are  never  so  vain  of,  as  of  any 
acquired  feelings  or  accomplishments. 

How  seldom  do  we  see  a  real  genius  self-con- 
ceited !  Matilda,  however,  was  no  genius,  but 
she  was  the  most  unselfish  creature  that  ever 
breathed  ;  and  the  impulse  which  now  brought 
her  to  Geraldine's  bed-side  sprang  neither  from 
religion,  nor  principle,  nor  because  she  thought 
it  duty.  She  did  not  give  herself  time  to 
think.  It  was  affection, — patient,  pure,  un- 
changed affection  and  love, — which  endued  her 
with  energy  sufficient  to  forget  her  own  suffer- 
ings, and  to  banish  the  heart-rending  scene  she 
had  j  ust  witnessed  from  her  mind  ;  to  remem- 
ber nought  of  dearest  Vere  but  his  last  solemn 
request,  "  that  she  should  live  for  his  sake." 

This  she  would  endeavour  to  do  till  her  work 
was  ended,  till  she  had  to  her  very  last  breath 
strove  to  save  a  soul  she  loved — her  own  dear 
Geraldine's — from  the  error  of  its  way.  This, 
she  knew,  from  the  almost  hopeless  task  she 
had  had  with  Vere,  was  an  endeavour  fraught 
with  extreme  difficulty. 

Here  then  was  the  reason  why,  out  of  all  the 
numerous,  brilliant  hosts  of  Geraldine's  friends. 
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none  were  found  to  comfort  her  last  moments 
but  one, — the  only  one  she  had  injured.  Ma- 
tilda approached  her  bed  with  a  composed 
manner :  Geraldine  was  deeply  affected  at  see- 
ing her  again  ;  and,  probably  misled  by  the 
cheerful  countenance  Matilda  endeavoured  to 
assume,  inquired  (they  were  the  first  words  she 
had  spoken)  why  she  had  left  Vere.  But  there 
required  no  answer  ;  she  too  plainly  saw  all 
was  over  ;  and,  clasping  her  hands,  she  raised 
her  eye  with  a  resigned  expression  of  suffering. 
There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments ;  then 
she  appeared  anxious  to  know  something,  but 
could  not  speak. 

Matilda  divined  instantly  her  meaning ;  but 
on  this  sad  point  she  could  give  no  comfort, 
for  Vere's  death  had  been  dreadful.  However, 
she  would  not  allow  Geraldine's  thoughts  to 
dwell  upon  a  subject  which  could  only  increase 
her  self-reproach  ;  and  that  her  last  moments 
might,  if  possible,  be  more  happy  than  poor 
Vere's,  she  began  at  once  on  the  important 
theme  nearest  her  heart,  —  that  of  preparing 
the  mind  of  Geraldine  for  the  eternity  to  which 
she  was  hastening.  But  her  words  seemed  to 
fall  unheeded  on  her  ear :  to  all  Matilda''s  argu- 
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ments,  that  she  might  still  become  reconciled 
with  her  Maker,  Geraldine  mournfully  shook  her 
head,  and  with  accents  of  despair,  exclaimed, 

"  My  mother  !  Vere  !  oh  where,  where — to 
what  endless  torments  have  I  consigned  them ! 
I — I  have  been  the  means  of  sending  them  un- 
prepared and  unrepenting  to  the  presence  of 
their  God!" 

"  Oh,  dearest  Geraldine  !  say  not  so  ;  do  not 
reproach  yourself  with  more  than  you  deserve. 
And  remember,  is  there — oh  !  is  there  not  for- 
giveness for  the  worst  of  sinners  ?"  continued 
Matilda,  her  eyes  kindling  with  holy  enthusi- 
asm. "  Will  a  Mediator, — a  kind  Saviour,  who 
died  to  save  us  guilty  creatures, — be  less  for- 
giving than  a  frail  mortal  like  myself  .?■*' 

"  Can  you — oh  !  is  it  possible,'*  said  Geral- 
dine, trying  to  take  Matilda's  hand  within  her 
own, — "  can  you  really  forgive  a  wretch  like 
me  ?  Oh,  then  there  must  be  pity  in  heaven  !"" 
and  she  fell  back  exhausted ;  but  there  was  a 
bright  smile  of  hope  on  her  pale  lips. 

Matilda  saw  she  had  touched  the  right 
chord,  and  would  not  let  it  cease  to  vibrate 
till  its  melodious  and  healing  accents  had 
reached   Geraldine's  heart.     I  stood  near,  and 
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listened  to  her  energetic  language.  I  watched 
her  beautiful  countenance  bending  over  the 
wasted  one  of  Geraldine,  and  never  did  I  wit- 
ness such  an  expression  of  holy  fervour,  of  bene- 
volence and  affection,  as  beamed  in  her  speaking 
eye,  and  shone  in  every  feature ;  or  ever  see 
such  a  triumph  of  mind  over  the  infirmities  of 
the  flesh, — of  the  finer  qualities  of  our  nature 
over  every  evil  feeling.  If  Geraldine  had  sacri- 
ficed her  life  for  Matilda,  instead  of  being  the 
destroyer  of  her  entire  earthly  happiness,  that 
dear  girl  could  not  have  spoken  with  more 
enthusiasm  and  affection. 

And  gradually  I  saw  Geraldine's  look  of  de- 
spair exchanged  for  one  of  hope,  as  she  lis- 
tened attentively  to  Matilda.  It  beamed  more 
and  more  in  those  dark  eyes,  which  seemed 
larger  and  more  expressive  than  ever,  since  the 
other  features  had  been  so  worn  and  reduced 
by  suffering. 

When  I  saw  that  the  consolation  which  Ma- 
tilda was  so  energetically  administering  had 
taken  firm  root  in  the  wounded  heart  of  her 
friend,  I  reminded  her  of  herself, — of  the  rest 
she  so  much  needed  ;  and  Geraldine  joined 
with  me  in  persuading  her  to  take  some  repose. 
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Matilda,  pleased  with  her  success,  retired  to 
rest ;  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  in 
a  few  moments  sink  into  the  sweet  refreshing 
sleep  of  innocence ;  for  the  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  being  of  use  to  others  is  the  most 
effectual  balm  to  all  misfortunes.  I  began  to 
hope  that  this  feeling  would  save  Matilda's 
life,  as  well  as  enable  her  to  pass  unhurt 
through  this  severe  trial. 

I  then  returned  to  poor  Geraldine.  She  was 
asleep,  but  seemed  agitated  by  fearful  dreams  : 
her  brow  was  knit,  as  if  by  some  painful  emo- 
tion, and  her  convulsed  lips  uttered  a  low 
moaning  sound :  sometimes  I  thought  she 
mentioned  her  husband's  name. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  queste  voci  languide  risuona 

Un  nou  so  clie  di  flebile,  e  soave, 

Ch'  al  cor  gli  serpe,  ed  ogni  sdegno  ammorza, 

E  gli  occhi  a  lagrimar  grinvoglia,  e  sforza. 

»         »         «         * 

E  in  atto  di  morir,  lieto  e  vivace 

Dir  parea  :  s'  apre  il  Cielo  :  io  vado  in  pace. 

Tasso. 

On  the  following  morning  Lady  Julia's  re- 
mains were  carried  to  their  earthly  resting- 
place.  Geraldine  had  asked  no  questions  ;  but 
she  heard  the  unusual  noise  and  bustle  in  the 
house  of  death,  and  where  till  now  a  mournful 
silence  had  reigned.  I  saw  she  divined  the 
cause,  by  the  agony  and  despair  in  her  face. 
"  I  thought  I  could  have  gone  with  her,"  said 
she;  "  but  God's  will  be  done  !"  Then,  seeing 
that  I  was  weeping,  she  said,  "  You  were  pre- 
sent at  her  last  moments:  oh!  tell  me;  but 
no,  I  see  you  can  say  nothing, — that  every  word 
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would  add  to  my  load  of  condemnation.  Ah  ! 
did  you  not  pray  for  her  dear  soul,  before  it 
was  too  late?  I  am  sure  such  prayers  as 
yours  and  Matilda's  would  have  been  heard 
for  all  but  me  !" 

She  seemed  now  again  to  relapse  into  her 
former  state  of  despair ;  but  it  gradually  be- 
came more  softened,  and  a  torrent  of  bitter 
tears,  the  first  she  had  shed,  began  to  flow. 
I  hailed  the  sight  with  as  much  joy  as  a 
weary  traveller  would  feel  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  a  lovely  spring  in  a  barren  sandy  desert  ; 
for,  in  spite  of  all  her  faults,  I  loved  her,  if 
possible,  better  than  ever.  Her  wasted  form 
excited  more  interest  and  love  than  when  I 
had  beheld  her  at  the  most  brilliant  moments 
of  her  life. 

When  the  first  burst  of  tears,  and  with  them 
her  grief,  had  somewhat  subsided,  she  took  my 
hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  said,  "  Let 
me  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  at  Morton  with 
my  dear  mother.  I  know  you  will'  remain 
with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  Oh  !  how  unmerited 
is  all  the  kindness  I  receive  !— how  thankful 
should  I  be  !  —  I  have  but  one  wish, —  it  is 
not  a  hope,  for  I  do  not  deserve  any  ;  but " 
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she  hesitated ;  and  Matilda,  who  had  come  un- 
perceived  into  the  room,  and  heard  her  half- 
uttered  sentence,  came,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
round  Geraldine's  neck,  wept  on  her  bosom, 
but  did  not  long  indulge  in  sorrow.  Assuming 
a  cheerful  air,  she  said,  "  I  know  what  is  your 
only  wish,  dear  Geraldine;  and  I  have  some  hope 
it  may  be  gratified."  Geraldine  started  up, 
and  a  momentary  light  flashed  in  her  eyes  ; 
then,  relapsing  again  into  her  desponding  state, 
she  said,  *'  Oh !  it  is  quite  impossible  ;  dear 
Castleford's  temper  is  by  nature  violent :  if  he 
survives  the  shock,  I  know — he  will  never, 
never *"  Here  the  tears  choked  her  utter- 
ance. 

I  too  shook  my  head  at  Matilda  for  exciting  in 
Geraldine  a  hope  which  could  never  be  realised ; 
and,  taking  her  into  the  next  room,  I  told  her 
all  I  had  heard  of  Lord  Castleford  :  he  was  in 
a  state  of  mind  bordering  on^ madness;  would 
see  none  of  his  relations,  or  even  the  sister  of 
whom  he  was  so  fond.  He  made  no  inquiries 
concerning  Geraldine ;  nor  had  he  taken  any 
notice  of  several  notes  I  had  sent,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  softening  his  angry  feelings,  and 
at  the  same  time  comforting  his  wounded  heart. 

M  2 
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His  servants  even  had  not  been  admitted  to  his 
room. 

Matilda  listened  with  earnest  attention,  but 
did  not  seem  discouraged,  and  after  I  had 
ceased  she  appeared  lost  in  thought :  she  said 
nothing  more  to  Geraldine  on  the  subject,  but 
I  saw  she  was  deeply  revolving  some  plan  in 
her  mind. 

Geraldine's  state  became  every  hour  more 
alarming  ;  each  fainting  fit  was  longer,  though 
she  had  full  use  of  her  reason  during  the  in- 
tervals. She  could  not  wish  to  live,  yet  dreaded 
death  as  a  beginning  of  still  greater  torments  : 
she  could  never,  never  be  forgiven  !  This  sad 
idea  had  gained  such  firm  possession  of  her 
mind,  that  all  Matilda's  arguments  and  niine  to 
the  contrary  were  disregarded  :  she  did  not  again 
mention  her  husband's  name,  but  we  saw  that 
was  the  subject  which  now  weighed  so  heavily 
on  her  heart.  Eyen  when  we  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring her  with  a  hope  of  pardon  from  on 
high,  it  quickly  passed  away  as  the  idea  of  her 
yet  angry  husband  rose  to  her  mind  ;.she  con- 
tinued to  repeat  to  us  her  assurance  that,  if  a 
fellow  mortal  was  still  implacable,  she  could 
never  entertain  the  hope  of  forgiveness  from  an 
offended  God. 
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In  the  evening  Matilda  prayed  long  and 
earnestly  by  her  bed-side;  first  aloud,  and  then 
offered  up,  as  she  afterwards  told  me,  a  secret 
petition  that  her  endeavours  to  reconcile  Ge- 
raldine  to  her  husband  might  be  crowned  with 
success. 

The  next  morning  Matilda  came  early  into 
my  room,  her  face  beaming  with  hope;  and 
imparted  to  me  a  plan  she  had  devised  for  ac- 
complishing the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart.  To 
me  the  whole  scheme  seemed  perfect  madness. 
I  did  not  entertain  the  most  distant  hope  of  its 
accomplishment ;  but  Matilda  was  not  to  be 
discouraged. 

The  carriage  was  ordered,  and  after  break- 
fast she  drove  alone  to  Lord  Castleford's  house. 
She  directed  the  footman  to  let  down  the  car- 
riage-steps before  he  knocked  at  the  door.  It 
was  opened,  and  the  same  formidable  array  of 
servants,  which,  on  her  first  visit,  had  inspired 
such  awe,  stood  in  the  hall,  looking  more  for- 
bidding and  insolent  than  ever ;  but  she  heeded 
neither  their  impertinent  gaze,  nor  the  assur- 
ance that  his  lordship  would  see  no  one. 

Before  they  were  aware  of  her  intention,  she 
had  passed  them,  and   proceeded  with  a  firm 
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step  and  determined  air  towards  the  sitting- 
room  Lord  Castleford  used  to  occupy. 

The  dismayed  butler  ran  after  her,  but  too  late 
to  prevent  her  entrance;  she  had  opened  the  door 
and  entered  the  prohibited  room.  So  far  she  had 
succeeded  even  beyond  her  expectations;  but 
here  afar  more  difficult  task  awaited  her,  which 
required  the  greatest  firmness  and  patience. 
But  she  was  prepared  for  everything,  and  de- 
termined not  to  allow  herself  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  violent  torrent  of  anger  she  expected 
from  Lord  Castleford,  who  was  crouched  in  a 
dark  corner  of  his  room,  more  like  a  savage 
lion  in  his  den,  than  a  human  being. 

The  servants  heard  his  voice  raised  almost  to 
a  menacing  pitch,  and  trembled  lest  he  should 
reproach  them  for  negligence  in  having  allowed 
him  to  be  disturbed.  By  degrees  the  angry 
tones  ceased,  and  they  heard  the  sound  of  weep- 
ing. One,  more  curious  and  bold  than  the  rest, 
applied  his  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  whispered 
to  the  others  that  the  tall  pale  lady  was  pray- 
ing. Then  a  faint  cry  was  heard,  and  all  was 
silent.  The  valet,  who  was  better  acquainted 
with  his  master"'s  almost  mad  violence,  turned 
pale  at  the  sound,  and  began  to  fear  some  evil 
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had  happened  to  the  lady ;  and  he  was  trying  to 
muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  knock  at  the 
door,  when,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  all,  it 
opened,  and  their  lord  appeared  ;  leading  Ma- 
tilda by  the  hand,  passed  them  all,  and  stepped 
with  her  into  the  carriage. 

The  manner  in  which  she  had  accomplished 
this,  I  could  never  find  out ;  she  could  not 
bring  to  her  recollection  all  that  had  occurred 
in  that  trying  hour.  She  only  remembered 
that  she  had  gone  with  the  firm  resolution 
that  no  power,  no  earthly  consideration,  would 
make  her  quit  Lord  Castleford  till  she  had 
obtained  his  forgiveness  for  Geraldine,  or  at 
least  prevailed  on  him  to  see  her ;  for  Matilda 
was  persuaded  that  no  one,  however  hard  their 
heart,  or  however  deeply  incensed  against  her 
friend's  conduct,  could  look  on  that  interesting 
countenance  without  being  softened,  and  endea- 
vouring to  soothe  the  anguish  of  her  broken 
spirit.  She  had  been  convinced  of  this  previous 
to  her  visit  to  Lord  Castleford  ;  yet,  when  after 
entreaties  and  prayers,  he  had,  with  a  sort  of 
sullen,  angry  resignation,  consented  to  see  his 
wife,  she  trembled  lest  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per, of  which   she   had   witnessed  the  terrible 
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strength,  should  be  now  only  momentarily  sus- 
pended, and  would  perhaps  break  forth  in  all 
its  uncontrolled  fury  at  the  sight  of  his  guilty 
wife. 

The  excitement  of  difficulty  was  over,  she 
had  succeeded  even  beyond  her  expectations ; 
and  now,  as  she  sat  beside  Lord  Castleford  in 
the  carriage,  she  had  time  to  look  on  that 
gloomy  countenance,  the  ruling  expression  of 
which  was  completely  changed  into  a  sullen, 
moody,  dark  despair. 

So  totally  altered  was  his  whole  appearance, 
that,  had  she  not  found  him  in  his  own  room, 
she  would  never  have  believed  that  he  was  the 
same  man  she  had  seen  six  weeks  ago.  He  was 
then,  she  thought,  the  handsomest,  as  well  as 
the  happiest  being  she  had  ever  beheld  ;  full  of 
an  affectionate  good-humour,  winch  gave  a  soft, 
kind  expression  to  features  which  I  before 
mentioned  were  naturally  rough.  His  dress 
was  now  neglected,  and  he  had  suffered  his 
beard  to  grow  :  it  almost  concealed  his  lips, 
which  were  closely  compressed,  as  if.  to  keep 
his  agitation  within  bounds.  Those  large  blue 
eyes,  whose  soft,  yet  animated  expression  she 
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used  so  to  admire,  were  now  red,  and  glared 
fearfully  with  furious  wildness. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Matilda 
trembled  so  violently  she  could  scarcely  move 
from  her  seat. 

Lord  Castleford  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  was  proceeding  with  gigantic  strides  up 
the  steps,  and  across  the  hall.  Matilda 
sprang  forward  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  ; 
her  knees  tottered  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
stand :  she  called  to  him  to  stop,  as,  with- 
out heeding  her,  he  was  proceeding  up  stairs. 
Geraldine  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  meet- 
ing, and  therefore  Matilda  felt  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  lose  :  fear  and  apprehension 
gave  energy  to  her  sinking  frame ;  she  suc- 
ceeded in  overtaking  him,  and  tried  to  convince 
him  of  the  injurious,  the  fatal  effect,  his  sudden 
appearance  might  produce  on  his  wife.  But 
his  impatience  was  now  as  great  as  his  previous 
reluctance,  to  see  Geraldine.  He  insisted  on 
going  instantly,  with  a  harsh  ferocity  that  re- 
doubled poor  Matilda's  fear  and  perplexity. 

After  some  minutes  passed  in  earnest  per- 
suasion and  cautions  on  Matilda's  part.  Lord 
Castleford  promised,  with  a  sort  of  sullen  im- 
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patience,  to  remain  at  the  door,  while  she  went 
into  the  room,  and  informed  Geraldine  of  his 
intention. 

Geraldine  appeared  on  that  morning  to  suffer 
more  than  ever,  both  in  body  and  mind.  I 
almost  despaired  of  her  living  till  Matilda 
returned.  She  had  made  no  inquiry,  but  I  saw 
she  was  uneasy  at  not  seeing  that  dear  cheering 
face  by  her  bed-side. 

She  was  just  recovering  from  a  long  fainting 
fit  when  Matilda  appeared,  and,  by  the  quiver- 
ing of  her  lip  and  heaving  bosom,  betrayed  her 
extreme  agitation  :  for  some  moments  she  could 
not  speak. 

Geraldine's  countenance  brightened:  "  Dear- 
est Matilda,  how  delighted,  how  thankful  I  am 
to  be  permitted  to  see  you  once  more  !  I  shall 
not  live  another  day  ;  but  I  am  content,  for, 
were  years  and  ages  added  to  my  life,  'twould 
avail  me  nothing.  No  repentance  in  this  world, 
no,  not  even  an  eternity  of  torture  in  the  next, 
could  cancel  my  load  of  sin.  But  this  is  selfish, 
my  last  words  must  be  employed  for  others. 
Oh  !  dearest  Matilda,  pray  for  him  ;  nay,  do 
not  interrupt  me, — my  breath  fails, — hear  and 
grant  my  last  request.    Promise  me  that  you 
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will  see  my  dear  Castleford, — he  always  loved 
you  ;  I  am  convinced  no  one  could  so  effectu- 
ally heal  his  wounded  feelings,  and  enable  him 
to  bear  with  patience  this  dreadful  trial.  His 
ungrateful,  his  guilty  wife "  Here,  over- 
come with  remorseful  feelings,  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

The  low  tones  of  her  plaintive  voice  had 
reached  Lord  Castleford's  ear,  and  their  magic 
power  over  that  still  adoring  breast  subdued 
every  emotion  of  anger,  and  melted  that  proud, 
injured  spirit  even  to  tears.  He  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  anxiety  to  see  her.  He  opened 
the  door  :  Matilda  and  I  both  rushed  forward 
to  prevent  his  entrance  ;  but  Geraldine  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  beloved  figure,  and  uttered  a 
joyful  cry.  He  rushed  past  us,  and  clasped  her 
in  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  dearest,  dearest  Castleford  !  can  you — 
do  you " 

"I  do  —  I  do !"  said  he,  supporting  her 
slender  form  with  his  arm  ;  while,  with  a  look 
of  agony  and  despair,  he  beheld  that  sadly 
altered  countenance,  and  traced  approaching 
death  in  every  feature.  But  as  she  gazed  on 
his  face,  and  read  her  pardon  there,  her  eyes 
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brightened, — a  faint  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks, — 
a  heavenly  smile  played  around  her  mouth, — 
"  Then  God  will  forgive !"  she  murmured.  Her 
head  sank  upon  his  shoulder, — her  spirit  fled, 
— she  was  at  rest ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ye  winged  hours  that  o'er  us  past, 

Enraptur'd  more,  the  more  enjoyed; 
Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast, 

My  fondly-treasured  thoughts  employed. 
That  breast,  how  dreary  now  and  void  ! 

For  her  too  scanty  once  of  room  ; 
Ev'n  ev'ry  ray  of  hope  destroyed. 

And  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom  ! 
Oh  !  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set, — 

Scenes  never,  never  to  return  : 
Scenes,  if  in  stupor  1  forget. 

Again  I  feel,  again  I  burn. 
From  ev'ry  joy  and  pleasure  torn. 

Life's  weary  vale  I  '11  wander  thro'; 
And  hopeless,  comfortless,  I  '11  mourn 

A  faithless  woman's  broken  vow. 

Burns. 

Time  and  reason  will  reconcile  us  to  all 
misfortunes  except  those  caused  by  our  own 
errors :  but,  alas !  among  the  numerous  ills 
which  assail  us  poor  mortals,  there  are  few, 
very  few,  which  are  not  attributable  to  our 
own  folly,  negligence,  or  guilt. 
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Matilda's  and  Lord  Castleford's  sufferings 
were  dreadful.  Each  had  lost  the  dearest  idol 
of  their  heart, — the  being  in  whom  they  lived, 
to  whom  they  had  looked  for  happiness  here, 
and  with  whom  they  had  hoped  to  enjoy  eternal 
bliss  in  a  better  world. 

Life,  with  all  its  real  and  visionary  joys, 
seemed  over  :  but  Matilda  could  look  to  higher 
things ;  her  Redeemer  had  always  been  the 
first  object  of  her  thoughts,  and  He  now  sup- 
ported and  cheered  his  afflicted  servant  in  time 
of  need. 

By  degrees  calm  returned  to  her  heart,  and 
she  exerted  herself  for  the  good  of  others. 
Not  forgetting  the  promise  she  had  made  to 
the  dying  Geraldine,  she  endeavoured  to  infuse 
the  growing  peace  of  her  own  mind  into  that 
of  Lord  Castleford.  This  was  a  difficult  task 
in  every  way ;  for  immediately  after  his  wife's 
funeral  he  went  to  his  place  in  Scotland,  where 
he  lived  in  complete  seclusionj  and  would  not 
see  even  his  sister,  or  any  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions. 

Matilda  wrote  to  him  several  times,  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  her  letters  ;  yet  they  were 
such  as  miffht  cheer  the  most  miserable  of  mor- 
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tals,  for  never  did  I  read  anything  so  elo- 
quent, or  where  the  true  spirit  of  kindness 
breathed  more  beautifully  in  every  line. 

It  is  probable  that  all  Matilda's  benevolent 
plans  would  have  been  frustrated,  had  not  an 
event  occurred  which  seemed  likely  to  arouse 
Lord  Castleford  from  the  state  of  miserable 
misanthropy  into  which  grief  had  plunged  him. 
His  aunt.  Lady  Diana  Lisle,  died  quite  sud- 
denly one  morning  whilst  taking  the  usual 
drive  with  her  beautiful  niece. 

Lady  Mary  was  so  terrified  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  awful  event,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  believe  it  possible  that  her 
dear  aunt  was  no  more.  She  remained  on  the 
bed  where  the  body  was  laid,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  her  to  quit  it  for  an  instant. 
When,  however,  the  painful  truth  could  no 
longer  be  doubted, — when  she  saw  those  beloved 
features  beginning  to  be  discoloured,  and  felt 
that  all  her  efforts  to  restore  warmth  to  the 
cold  clay  were  of  no  avail, — her  grief  and  de- 
spair were  dreadful.  Like  her  unfortunate 
brother,  her  temper  was  naturally  violent,  and 
her  passionate  feelings  had  been  but  little 
checked   by  education.      A   sudden  horror  at 
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the  sight  of  death  seized  her ;  she  fled  from 
her  aunt's  room  in  terror  and  dismay. 

At  this  dreadful  moment  she  remembered 
her  dear  brother,  and,  with  the  whole  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  her  nature,  she  turned  to 
him  for  comfort  and  consolation.  Her  maid, 
who  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  that  had 
any  influence  over  the  young  creature,  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  sending  an  express 
to  his  lordship.  ''  An  express  !"  said  the  weep- 
ing girl ;  "  no,  but  I  will  set  off*  this  very 
minute  myself.  Go,  Hannah  ;  order  the  car- 
riage directly." 

"  Surely  your  ladyship  will  not  leave  the 
house  till  after  the  funeral  .^" 

"  Funeral !"  exclaimed  the  impatient  girl, 
in  whose  inexperienced  and  timid  mind  the 
word  funeral  excited  the  most  terrific  and  ap- 
palling ideas.  She  actually  shrieked  with  ter- 
ror, and  was  more  determined  than  before  to 
leave  a  place  which,  to  her  excited  imagina- 
tion, appeared  like  one  vast  tomb. 

Irritated  by  the  slightest  opposition,  she  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  waited  in  the  open  "air, 
though  it  was  raining  in  torrents,  till  the  car- 
riage came  to  the  door. 
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The  fat  coachman,  puffing  and  blowing  at 
the  unusual  hurrj^,  and  grumbling  many  an  oath 
at  the  caprice  of  his  new  mistress,  at  last  drove 
round  a  pair  of  sleek  horses,  who  were  as  much 
unaccustomed  as  himself  to  the  whip  or  spur. 

"  Drive  as  fast  as  possible,"*  said  Lady  Ma^y, 
as  she  jumped  into  the  carriage.  Her  maid 
followed,  in  spite  of  the  rebuffs  she  had  received 
from  her  young  mistress,  and,  being  accustomed 
always  to  think  for  her,  she  had  hastily  put 
up  what  was  necessary  for  the  journey,  and 
now  inquired  whether  her  ladyship  had  brought 
any  money  to  pay  her  travelling  expenses. 

Lady  Mary  scarcely  knew  what  money  was, 
and  of  course  had  none.  This  was  a  most  un- 
expected difficulty  ;  however,  by  the  cahn 
good  sense  of  old  Hannah  it  was  soon  reme- 
died, and  they  drove  on. 

"  Your  ladyship  does  not  mean  to  travel  all 
the  way  with  these  horses,"  said  the  thought- 
ful maid.  "  Had  we  not  better  take  post- 
horses  at *" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  for  I  remem- 
ber how  much  faster  we  drove  when  we  went 
to  London  for  poor  Lord  Castleford's  wedding. 
Yes,  thank  you,  dear  Hannah,  for  thinking  of 
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it ;"  and  the  poor  girl,  who  felt  she  had  snubbed 
her  maid  before,  now  put  out  her  hand  in  token 
of    reconciliation.       In    about   an    hour    they 

reached  the  inn  at ;  in  an  instant  the  four 

horses  were  harnessed,  and  the  question  asked 
by  the  ostler,  "  Where  to  ?" 

"  Drumlane  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,"  re- 
plied Lady  Mary.  The  ostler  stared ;  here 
was  another  difficulty.  Lady  Mary  had  never 
in  her  recollection  travelled  anywhere  but  to 
London  or  Dawlish,  and  she  knew  not  what 
road  would  conduct  soonest  to  Edinburgh. 
The  master  of  the  inn  was  consulted,  who  for- 
tunately had  some  knowledge  of  geography, 
and  they  proceeded  on  the  right  road.  Lady 
Mary's  impatience  was  too  great  to  allow  of 
any  pause,  and  they  reached  Drumlane  Castle 
on  the  second  day. 

Here  the  poor  girl  found  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  admittance  ;  but  of  course  she  would 
hear  of  no  denial :  forcing  her  way  thrpugh  the 
crowd  of  stately  servants,  she  ran  all  over  the 
castle  in  search  of  her  brother.  He  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  She  then  flew  like  a  mad 
creature  all  round  the  gardens,  asking  every 
one  she  met  where  her  dear  brother  was  gone. 
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One  of  the  gardeners  said  he  was  probably  in 
his  library,  and  pointed  to  a  long  gallery  on 
the  ground-floor  ;  and  at  the  same  time  told 
her  the  doors  were  sure  to  be  locked,  for  no 
one  ever  went  into  that  room. 

She  hastened  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  open  the  low  turret  door 
to  which  the  gardener  had  pointed.  She  re- 
membered having  also  tried  to  open  the  door 
within  at  the  other  end,  to  which  she  had  at 
first  hurried,  because  the  servants  were  so  anx- 
ious to  prevent  her  approaching  it.  She  was 
now  more  than  ever  determined  to  gain  admit- 
tance, and  looked  around  to  see  if  the  win- 
dows were  low  enough  to  reach ; — how  pro- 
voking !  they  were  all  at  least  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground.  She  ran  up  and  down  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  revolving  a  thousand 
plans  for  obtaining  admission.  The  gardeners 
gazed  at  her  with  surprise.  This  was  very 
tiresome  ;  for,  if  they  would  not  stare,  she 
would  try  and  climb  up  that  thorn-tree  which 
grew  against  the  wall,  under  one  of  the  win- 
dows. 

At  last  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  they  with- 
drew.    Lady  Mary  then  endeavoured,  by  cling- 
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ing  to  the  slender  branches,  to  reach  the  win- 
dow, which  was  fortunately  open. 

Though  her  form  was  light  and  airy  as  that 
of  a  fairy  or  sylph,  yet  the  poor  thorn-tree  could 
not  support  her  weight.  She  only  scratched 
her  hands  and  face  to  no  purpose.  Still  she 
would  not  relinquish  the  attempt.  One  of  the 
men  had  left  a  rake  on  the  gravel  walk  ;  this 
she  took  and  placed  against  the  wall:  by  its 
friendly  aid,  and  clinging  cautiously  to  the  re- 
maining branches  of  the  tree,  she  reached  the 
window,  and  jumped  lightly  into  the  room. 
It  was  empty  ;  and  she  was  so  completely  ex- 
hausted with  her  long  journey,  the  violence  of 
her  grief,  and  total  want  of  sleep,  that  she  sat 
down  in  the  large  leather  chair  at  her  brother's 
writing-desk,  resolving  to  try  and  wait  pa- 
tiently till  he  came.  Her  head  sank  on  the 
cushioned  side,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was 
fast  asleep. 

Lord  Castleford  scarcely  ever  quitted  his 
apartment.  The  charms  of  scenery,  of  books, 
everything  to  which  his  sensitive  mind  was 
once  keenly  alive,  had  lost  its  power  to  please. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  gazing  on  vacancy,  or 
on  the  pages  of  some  book  without  seeing  a 
word  of  the  print. 
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Autumn  came, — that  lovely  season  he  once 
so  much  admired, — but  the  mellowed  tints  on 
the  beautiful  woods  opposite  that  library  win- 
dow were  unheeded  and  unseen ;  and  the 
shortened  days,  the  long  dull  evenings,  seemed 
to  increase  his  gloom. 

This  was  the  place  to  which,  the  year  before, 
he  had  brought  his  young  bride.  Oh  !  how 
painfully  did  every  object,  every  tree,  recall  her 
image  to  his  mind  ! 

In  the  long  old  picture-gallery  he  fancied  he 
could  actually  hear  the  sound  of  her  merry 
laugh  when  she  had  first  gazed  at  those  odd, 
quizzical-looking  ancestors ;  and  oh  !  how  well 
he  remembered  her  light  step  as  she  had 
danced  along  the  polished  floor,  sliding  and 
gliding  from  one  end  to  the  other  like  a  beauti- 
ful sylph  !  Then  he  often  tried  to  recall  mo- 
ments when  she  did  not  appear  so  happy :  he 
loved  to  torture  himself  by  going  over  mi- 
nutely every  circumstance  that  had  occurred 
since  he  first  knew  her,  endeavouring  to  trace 
the  commencement  of  that  fatal  passion  which 
had  for  ever  destroyed  his  happiness  ;  but  this 
was  difficult.  There  was  little  except  the 
scene  at  the  Duke  of *s  breakfast  before 
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their  marriage,  and  one  or  two  trivial  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred  shortly  afterwards, 
that  could  show  that  she  had  not  then  loved 
him  ;  but  these  tormented  him  more  than  even 
her  subsequent  infidelity.  That  she  had  never 
loved  him  was  an  idea  more  insupportable,  more 
dreadful,  than  aught  besides.  It  haunted  his 
imagination  like  a  horrid  spectre,  and  made 
the  utter  desolation  and  loneliness  of  his  state 
seem  far  more  wretched.  To  be  bereaved  of 
all  he  once  possessed,  was  not,  to  his  self-tor- 
menting mind,  half  so  terrible  as  the  conviction 
that  his  ardent,  devoted  love  had  never  kindled 
a  corresponding  flame  in  her  bosom.  That  she 
had  married  him  from  motives  of  compassion 
or  gratitude,  was  an  idea  which  deeply  wound- 
ed his  proud  spirit.  This,  too,  had  been  what 
he  had  often  dreaded  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  crea- 
ture. Often  he  had  then  experienced  a  kind 
of  presentiment  that  he  was  nourishing  a  ser- 
pent in  his  bosom  which  would  some  day  en- 
venom his  life.  Yet  how  could  h^  withstand 
her  endearing  fascinations  ?  How  could  he  re- 
linquish the  chance  of  possessing  such  a  being  ? 
No,   he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise;    he 
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staked  his  whole  earthly  happiness  on  the  cast 
of  one  die, — on  the  probable  affections  of  a  wild 
young  creature  of  fourteen. 

His  disappointment  was  bitter,  but  it  was 
unavoidable.  At  other  moments  he  would  turn 
all  the  reproaches  upon  himself  for  having 
spoiled  her  happiness.  He  would  curse  his 
cruel  fate  for  having  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
marriage  with  Vere ;  he  had  loved  Vere  more 
than  any  man,  and  the  feeling  of  anger  and 
bitterness  which  his  conduct  had  excited  had 
long  passed  away.  Regret  was  all  that  re- 
mained ;  but  how  far  worse  is  this  to  bear. 
As  long  as  we  are  angry  with  others,  there  is  a 
sort  of  excitement  in  our  grief  which  is  not 
half  so  difficult  to  endure  as  that  dull  heavy 
woe  which  finds  no  vent  in  invectives,  no  di- 
version in  abuse. 

In  this  state  of  drowsy,  passionless  sorrow, 
he  had  been  for  some  time  absorbed ;  winter 
had  passed,  and  the  genial  air  of  spring  again 
caused  the  face  of  Nature  to  rejoice.  Lord 
Castleford  was  astonished  that  he  had  lived 
to  see  the  change.  The  budding  flower  that 
sprang  up  beneath  his  feet,  the  joyous  song  of 
the  birds,  brought  more  forcibly  to  his  mind 
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her  whose  life  had  been  like  one  continual  spring, 
— ever  brilliant,  gay,  and  lovely,  full  of  light 
and  harmony.  Oh  !  how  she  loved  the  song  of 
birds  and  the  sight  of  flowers !  How  enraptured 
would  she  have  been  at  that  charming  view  on 
which  his  listless  eye  now  gazed, — seeing,  but 
not  feeling  its  loveliness  ! 

How  would  her  inspired  pencil  have  pre- 
served the  varying  tints  on  yonder  mountains, 
and  those  distant  barks  gliding  on  the  tranquil 
surface  of  the  blue  river,  their  white  sails  re- 
flected in  the  glittering  water  !  How  she  would 
have  delighted  in  the  majestic  woods  of  the 
park, — those  old  oaks,  whose  gnarled'branches 
were  just  covered  with  a  tender  green  !  He 
could  only  think  of  her  ;  he  could  find  no 
solace  but  in  feeding  his  sorrow  with  her  dear 
image.  He  would  call  forth  from  every  re- 
mote cell  of  memory  some  new  aliment  for 
the  grief  which  was  fast  consuming  all  the 
faculties  of  his  soul,  and  undermining  the 
strength  of  his  body.  —  Yet  he  lived  :  he  was 
not  mad  ;  but  oh !  how  changed  was  his  ap- 
pearance !  His  former  ruddy  and  full  cheek 
was  now  pale  and  hollow,  his  lips  parched  and 
contracted,  his  fine  open  forehead  was  drawn 
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and  marked  with  many  a  line,  denoting  the  pain- 
ful thoughts  within.  His  step,  as  he  now  walked 
by  the  sunny  river-side,  was  one  moment  slow 
and  listless,  as  if  the  act  of  putting  one  foot 
before  the  other  was  painful;  then,  actuated 
by  some  sudden  impulse,  he  hurried  forward, 
as  if  he  sought  by  violent  bodily  exercise  to 
drown  the  more  painful  ideas  which  darted 
through  his  mind.  At  that  instant,  he  longed 
for  change, — for  some  excitement ;  the  mono- 
tony of  his  existence  had  become  beyond  all 
measure  irksome.  He  longed  to  fly  from 
those  hated  walls,  and  gardens,  and  mountains, 
which  had  witnessed  so  much  woe.  Yet  no  ! 
— .he  should  meet  some  of  his  former  acquaint- 
ances if  he  stirred  beyond  this  spot.  Oh ! 
that  would  be  insupportable.  He  had  a  hor- 
ror of  meeting  even  his  own  gardeners  or 
servants ;    but    a  friend  or  an  acquaintance ! 

No  ! — he  would  live  and  die  in  this  castle, 

hating,  and  probably  hated  by  mankind. 

Lady  Mary  had  often  written  to  him  ;  but 
her  letters,  like  those  of  Matilda,  were  unan- 
swered. Yet  he  had  always  loved  his  sister 
with  more  than  a  brother's  tenderness  ;  but  dis- 
appointment in  the  being  on  whom   his  fond 
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heart  doted,  had  checked  every  tender  feel- 
ing. The  idol  on  whose  perfections  he  had 
centred  every  affection,  whose  talents  and 
beauty  he  had  adored  with  even  more  than 
a  lover's  enthusiasm,  —  that  idol  had  fallen. 
Like  some  fair,  but  delusive  deity  of  old,  the 
fall  had  not  only  proved  that  all  its  fancied 
perfections  were  false,  but  in  the  tremendous 
overthrow  had  crushed  those  votaries  who, 
kneeling  at  its  feet,  worshipped  the  divinity, 
and  trusted  in  its  power  to  save  them  from 
all  harm.  Such  is  the  miserable  end  of  all 
those  poor  deluded  mortals  whose  ardent,  ima- 
ginative, and  warm  hearts  invest  with  divine 
attributes  one  of  their  own  erring  species,  and 
pay  to  it  the  adoration  due  to  God  alone.  We 
all  know  this ;  but  where  is  the  use  of  know- 
ledge, of  conviction,  of  experience  ?  Do  we 
not,  to  our  dying  day,  go  on  loving,  and  ador- 
ing, and  heaping  up  to  ourselves  disappoint- 
ments and  trials  ? 

With  all  my  fancied  old-maidish  prudence 
and  wisdom,  I  have  done  the  same.  My  ne- 
phew—  my  dearest  Vere !  what  a  structure  of 
glory,  of  honour,  of  perfection,  did  I  build  on 
him  !      But  this  is  too  painful :  I  cannot  write 
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his  name  without  a  paroxysm  of  grief  which 
threatens  to  annihilate  all  my  remaining  facul- 
ties. That  enthusiasm,  that  joyous  feeling 
which  clung  to  my  old  age,  is  for  ever  gone.  I 
can  no  longer  smile  at  old  Thomas's  mistakes ; 
or  even  bring  myself  to  care  whether  little  Do- 
rothy turns  her  toes  in,  or  sings  out  of  tune. 
But  I  forget;  I  did  not  mean  to  relate  my  own 
sorrows. 

Poor  Lord  Castleford  on  that  spring  morn- 
ing walked  farther  than  usual ;  and  his  reflec- 
tions were,  if  possible,  more  tinctured  with  sad- 
ness. The  declining  sun  cast  his  golden  rays 
over  the  landscape,  as  he  ascended  with  weary 
steps  through  the  grove  of  forest  trees  which 
sloped  upwards  from  the  river-side.  The  old 
grey  turrets  of  the  castle  were  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, above  the  bright  green  foliage,  tinged 
with  the  tranquil  and  mellow  hue  of  age.  The 
latticed  windows  shone  like  rubies,  and  reflect- 
ed back  the  fiery  west  through  the  trees. 

Slowly  he  ascended  the  green  mossy  path 
amid  the  chequered  shade.  His  looks  were 
bent  upon  the  ground  :  but  he  saw  not  those 
beautiful  bright  golden  specks,  scattered  in 
picturesque   forms   around   by  the    sunbeams 
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penetrating  through  the  half-opened  leaves  of 
spring  ;  or  those  broader  gleams  of  gorgeous  yel- 
low left  by  a  break  in  the  wood,  —  those  fairy 
spots  where  the  stately  deer  love  to  linger  at  the 
close  of  day,  basking  in,  or,  it  may  be,  admiring 
their  own  gigantic  shadows  cast  far  across 
the  fern. 

At  his  approach  they  fly  ;  bounding  across 
the  bright  dell,  they  soon  reach  the  wood : 
there,  sheltered  by  the  dark  shade,  they  timidly 
look  back,  and  gaze  on  him  who  has  disturbed 
their  repose.  Of  all  the  lovely  sights  which 
met  his  eye,  this  alone  he  observes,  but  not  in 
admiration.  It  only  serves  to  feed  his  woe. 
"  They  fly  at  my  approach,"  he  says,  with  a 
bitter  smile;  "all  hate  me,  animals  as  well  as 
human  beings.  Even  my  own  deer,  who,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  used  to  come  and  feed  from  my 
hand,  now  fly  :  this  is  a  curse  upon  me.  I 
bring  misery  and  desolation  wherever  I  bend 
my  steps. 

"  She  fled — my  own  wife — in  terror  at  my 
anticipated  violence  !  Yet  I  could  .have  par- 
doned all,  had  she  but  remained, — had  she  con- 
fessed her  guilt, — had  she  but  raised  towards 
me  that  tearful  eye  whose  expression  1  never 
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could  withstand.  Had  she  looked  on  me  with 
penitence  and  sorrow,  I  would  have  clasped 
her  in  my  arms  and  forgiven  all. — Yes,  all ! 
I  would  have  been  satisfied  to  have  been  even 
the  secondary  object  of  her  affections.  But  to 
leave  me, — to  behold  in  me  only  a  tyrannical 
judge ! — I  who  never  chided  her  wildest  fan- 
cies ;  who  smiled  at  her  faults ;  who  kissed 
away  the  tears  of  penitence  which  were  ever 
ready  to  flow  at  her  own  errors  :  how  could  she 
so  mistake  me  ?  Oh,  Geraldine  !  you  early 
taught  me  to  pardon  !  I  was  content  to  love 
thee  as  thou  wert  :  thy  virtues  were  the  very 
essence  of  all  that  was  good  !  Oh  !  thou  wert 
too  sweet,  too  lovely  for  this  world  !  Thou  art 
gone  ! — I  !  I  am  the  cause  of  thy  death  !  Woe! 
woe  is  me  !  why  am  I  not  in  the  grave  beside 
thee ! 

"  Yet,  did  she  not  deceive  me  ?  Did  she  not 
swear  before  God's  holy  altar  to  love  me,  while 
her  heart  was  another's  ?  Did  she  not  basely 
counterfeit  an  affection  which,  alas  !  she  could 
not  feel  ?  Oh,  Geraldine  !  why — oh  why  didst 
thou  so  deceive  thy  friend  ?  —  if  thou  couldst 
not  have  loved  him,  he  would  almost  have  been 
content  to  be  thy  father,  brother, — to  renounce 
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all  claims  to  thy  hand.  I  told  thee  so  ;  I  said  I 
would  even  place  that  dear  hand  in  another's  ; 
I  would  submit  to  a  rival,  and  even  teach  ray 
heart  to  love  him  whom  thou  hadst  sanctified 
by  thy  love  :  yet  thou  wouldst  not." 

He  had  now  reached  the  western  wing  of  the 
old  castle,  and,  taking  out  a  key,  he  unlocked 
a  small  door  in  one  of  the  turrets.  It  led 
through  the  deep  massive  wall  to  another,  that 
of  his  own  study, — a  room  where  no  human 
being  ever  entered.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
long  library,  two  ponderous  doors,  of  which  he 
also  kept  the  key,  opened  into  his  bed-room. 
Slowly  the  second  and  inner  door  groaned  up- 
on its  old  hinges ;  again  he  closed  it,  and 
turned  the  key. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  dim  twilight  pene- 
trated but  faintly  through  the  deep,  high  win- 
dows, some  of  which  were  ornamented  with 
painted  glass.  He  was  approaching  the  writ- 
ing-table, when  suddenly  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  woman's  form  reclining  in  his 
own  chair.  Solitude  and  melanchojy  always 
call  into  being  those  seeds  of  superstition 
which  are  generally  implanted  in  minds  of  an 
imaginative  and  ardent  character.     Lord  Cas- 
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tleford  started : — was  it  the  image  of  Geraldine, 
of  his  adored  wife,  who  was  come  to  visit  his 
solitary  dwelling  ?  He  stood  transfixed :  a 
feeling  of  awe,  of  something  he  could  not  de- 
scribe, crept  upon  him.  He  could  scarcely 
breathe  :  nothing  but  a  spirit  could  have  pene- 
trated into  that  closed  and  barred  chamber. 
Was  it  possible  ? — had  the  dark  and  silent  por- 
tals of  the  grave  indeed  opened  and  yielded 
up  their  beloved  contents  ?  And  for  what  was 
she  come  ? — to  reproach — to  warn  him  ?  What 
mighty  impulse,  what  unknown  cause,  had 
wakened  her  from  the  long  quiet  sleep  of  the 
tomb  ?  For  what  had  she  thus  come  to  visit 
the  scene  of  her  happiness,  the  husband  of  her 
young  days,  at  that  sad  and  solemn  hour  of 
twilight  ?  Lord  Castleford  trembled  violently, 
— he  grasped  the  window-frame  for  support, — 
a  nameless  dread  came  over  him  :  then  a  flash 
of  wild  joy  darted  into  his  mind  at  the  thought 
of  even  seeing  the  beloved  spirit  of  her  whose 
sins  were  all  forgotten.  But  this  could  not 
last :  he  shook  off  with  an  effort  his  supersti- 
tious feelings,  and  approached  the  figure,  the 
sight  of  which  had  caused  such  a  revulsion. 
Alas  !   no  ;   these  were  not  the  dark  locks  of 
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Geraldine.  But  who  could  this  fair  creature 
be,  and  by  what  means  had  she  effected  an 
entrance  into  his  library  ? 

Lady  Mary''s  head  had  sunk  upon  her  arm, 
and  her  face  was  almost  concealed  by  the  long 
glossy  ringlets  of  light  hair  which  hung  in 
wild  profusion  over  her  hand  and  arm.  At 
the  sound  of  his  approaching  footsteps  she 
awoke ;  but  her  sleep  had  been  long  and  heavy, 
the  first  which  had  visited  her  weary  frame 
since  Lady  Diana's  death  :  her  senses  were  all 
confused  ;  she  could  not  remember  what  had 
occurred,  or  where  she  was.  A  tall  form  slowly 
approached  ;  but  the  dim  twilight  cast  but  an 
uncertain  ray  on  features  which  were  so  altered 
as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  even  by  the  broad 
light  of  day. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  said  she,  rising  from  her 
chair.  Lord  Castleford  recognised  his  dear 
sister's  voice,  and  in  a  moment  (forgetting  his 
hatred  to  his  own  species,  and  all  his  resolution 
of  avoiding  every  human  being,)  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms ;  while  tears,  the  first  he  had 
shed  since  Geraldine's  death,  flowed  down  his 
hollow  cheeks.  In  the  delight  of  seeing  each 
other,  they  forgot  to  ask  any  questions;  and 
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it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  he  heard  of  his 
aunt's  death,  and  the  cause  of  his  sister's 
sudden  arrival. 

That  night  Lord  Castleford  slept ;  and  in 
the  morning,  when  he  awoke,  feeling  that  he  was 
not  the  solitary  and  forsaken  being  he  before 
thought,  new  hopes,  new  feelings,  were  awaken- 
ed in  his  bosom  :  his  sister  had  no  one  in  the 
wide  world  towards  whom  she  could  look  for 
protection  and  comfort  but  to  him, — her  only, 
her  dear  brother.  He  knew  she  loved  him 
with  all  the  ardour  and  exclusiveness  of  a 
young,  warm-hearted  being,  who  had  never 
known  either  father  or  mother.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  condemn  her  to  the  life  of  solitary 
gloom  which  he  had  determined  to  lead :  no, 
he  must  sacrifice  his  inclinations;  he  must  en- 
deavour to  procure  for  her  the  happiness  which 
he  had  for  ever  lost. 

Lord  Castleford's  disposition  was  of  that 
generous  nature  which  could  not  fail  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  promotion  of  others'  good  ;  and 
Lady  Mary  was  so  grateful,  so  pleased  with 
every  thing  he  did  or  said, — there  was  such 
a  freshness  in  her  character  so  unlike  anything 
he  had  seen  before,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
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interested  and  amused  by  the  lively  girl.  Her 
faults  too  were  like  those  of  Geraldine :  there  was 
something  that  reminded  him  of  her  in  Mary's 
wilful  and  pettish  humours;  there  was  often 
some  thoughtlessness  to  pardon,  some  trifle 
which  called  for  a  gentle  reprimand  ;  and  at 
these  moments  he  felt  irresistibly  drawn  still 
nearer  to  the  dear  girl.  And  alas  !  in  this 
erring  world,  even  the  faults  of  those  we  love 
are  sometimes  the  strongest  rivets  in  affection's 
chain.  It  is  so  delightful  to  forgive :  it  calls 
forth  all  our  best  and  noblest  qualities,  and,  by 
putting  us  in  good-humour  with  ourselves,  in- 
creases the  intensity  of  that  love  which  is  at 
once  the  best  and  most  dangerous  feeling  we 
can  indulge. 

Shortly  after  this,  another  letter  from  Ma- 
tilda arrived  ;  Lord  Castleford  perused  it  with 
much  interest,  and  then  gave  it  to  Lady  Mary. 
She  had  been  delighted  with  Matilda  when,  two 
years  ago,  she  had  seen  her  at  Geraldine'^s  wed- 
ding; and,  as  I  mentioned,  there  talked  to  me 
with  all  the  confidence  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
"  Ask  them  to  come  here,"  said  the  delighted 
girl,  clapping  her  hands  with  joy  at  the  an- 
ticipation.    "  Oh  !   it  will  be  so  nice  to  have 
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somebody  to  walk  with  me,  and  run  about  the 
woods ;  and  then  that  dear  old  deaf  woman,  she 
plays  so  well  on  the  piano,  and  I  delight  in 
music."  These,  and  a  hundred  other  excellent 
reasons,  did  the  eager  girl  find  for  asking  us  to 
Drumlane. 

Before  Lord  Castleford  had  time  to  oppose 
her  wishes,  a  letter  was  written,  and  put  into 
his  hand,  which  he  was  obliged  to  frank  for 
Miss  Dorothy  Harcourt.  This  letter  arrived  ; 
and  Matilda,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  trying 
to  fulfil  her  friend's  dying  request,  thankfully 
acquiesced  in  the  proposed  visit :  and  poor  old 
me  !  I  was  obliged  to  pack  up  my  things  and 
accompany  her.  Old  Sukey  was  again  sepa- 
rated from  her  dearly  beloved  husband,  and 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  an  overturn. 

However,  this  catastrophe  did  not  occur. 
We  reached  Drumlane  without  meeting  with 
any  adventure,  and  were  greeted  with  a  warm 
reception  from  poor  Lord  Castleford  and  his 
darling  sister. 

Though  much  shocked  at  his  appearance, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  gradually 
resume  some  degree  of  composure ;  and  he 
appeared  to  derive  more  solace  from  Matilda's 
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society  than  I  had  expected :  he  joined  in  our 
walks  and  rides,  and  seemed  anxious  to  pro- 
mote our  amusement  in  every  way.  One 
morning,  about  two  months  after  our  arrival, 
we  were  all  surprised  by  seeing  a  letter  on 
Matilda's  plate,  franked  by  Lord  Mapleton  ; 
and  within  the  cover  was  a  letter,  sealed  in 
black,  and  directed  in  that  large,  rough-look- 
ing hand,  which  looked  so  like  the  old  countess's 
I  could  not  doubt  it  was  from  her. 

"  What  can  possess  the  old  woman !"  we 
all  exclaimed,  for  her  conduct  to  Matilda  had 
always  been  rude  in  the  extreme.  I  felt  quite 
provoked,  for  I  trembled  lest  poor  Lord  Castle- 
ford  and  his  innocent,  unsuspecting  sister  should 
fall  into  her  hands. 

"  What  does  she  say .?"  I  eagerly  enquired  : 
but  Matilda  only  blushed,  and,  leaving  her 
breakfast  unfinished,  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
I  followed,  and  read  with  great  curiosity  a 
letter  which  could  call  the  blood  into  cheeks 
so  long  forsaken  by  its  healthy  hue,  and  excite 
such  emotion  in  her  bosom. 

It  was  a  most  puzzling  document.  The 
countess  began  by  expressing  her  admiration 
of  all   Matilda's  kindness  to  her    unfortunate 
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niece.  All  this  part  was  written  with  great 
apparent  kindness.  She  then  said  she  was 
delighted  to  hear  such  favourable  accounts  of 
Lord  Castleford's  spirits  ;  this  must,  of  course, 
be  owing  to  Matilda's  delightful  and  amusing 
society.  Poor  Lady  Jane,  she  said,  had  not 
been  at  all  well ;  indeed,  she  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  shock  occasioned  by  her  dear 
cousin's  death.  Poor  girl !  she  was  going  to 
try  change  of  air,  and  they  thought  of  making 
a  little  tour  in  Scotland.  Perhaps  they  might 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Miss  Harcourt  at 
Edinburgh,  or  some  of  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  though,  indeed,  she  had  scarcely 
made  up  her  mind  where  to  go,  for  she  had 
so  many  dear  relations  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland,  who  were  all  so  anxious  to  see  her- 
self and  daughter,  that  she  did  not  know 
where  to  begin. 

The  Duke  of  Longueville,  of  whom  they  had 
seen  so  much  all  the  season,  wished  them  ex- 
tremely to  come  and  pass  the  summer  at  his 
place  in  the  Highlands  ;  and  he  was  building 
a  yacht  on  purpose  for  dear  Jane,  as  he  was 
sure  sailing  would  be  of  great  use  to  her  health. 
But  Jane  would  not  hear  of  this  plan  :  how- 
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ever,  the  dear  girl  was  perhaps  quite  right  not 
to  encourage  the  attentions  of  a  man  she  could 
never  love.  Lady  Mapleton  then  signed  her- 
self Matilda's  "  most  affectionate  friend." 

All  this  was  written  in  a  steady,  though 
rather  constrained  hand,  as  if  the  writer  had 
put  a  force  upon  her  own  inclinations  and 
thoughts  during  the  whole  time.  I  was  struck 
by  the  different  manner  in  which  a  few  words 
were  written  on  one  of  the  flaps.  It  put  me 
in  mind  of  a  tight-laced  person  taking  a  long 
deep  breath  just  after  their  stays  were  off,  or 
some  one  resuming  an  easy  natural  position, 
after  having  been  placed  in  a  very  pictu- 
resque, though  uncomfortable  one  in  a  tableau. 
'Twas  as  if  the  pen  had  gone  in  spite  of  all 
her  prudential  efforts  to  arrest  its  progress  : 
the  words  were,  "  Am  I  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  approaching  marriage  with  Lord  Cas- 
tleford  ?" 

My  readers  will  of  course  imagine  these  were 
the  words  which  caused  poor  Matilda  to  blush  : 
indeed,  I  concluded  they  must  have. annoyed 
her  extremely ;  feeling  sure,  as  I  then  did,  that 
this  was  a  sort  of  thing  her  simple  and  inge- 
nuous heart  had  never  contemplated.     Indeed, 
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I  almost  fancied  her  first  impulse  would  have 
been  to  propose  setting  off  at  once  and  return- 
ing home;  but  she  never  seemed  to  think  of 
such  a  thing.  She  soon  resumed  her  compo- 
sure, went  down  and  finished  her  breakfast  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred. 

That  day  she  took  a  long  walk  with  Lady 
Mary  and  her  brother,  who  now  generally 
accompanied  them  in  their  rambles.  In  the 
evening  my  dear  niece  was  in  much  better 
spirits  than  usual,  and,  for  the  first  time,  sang 
some  duets  with  Lady  Mary. 

The  next  day  I  saw  a  letter  in  the  glass 
post-box,  directed  by  Lord  Castleford  to  the 
Countess  of  Mapleton.  I  concluded  it  was 
Matilda's  answer,  and  felt  some  curiosity  to 
know  what  kind  of  reply  she  had  made  to  a 
rather  perplexing  question  :  however,  as  she 
did  not  show  it  to  me  or  consult  me  on  the 
subject,  I  said  nothing ;  besides,  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  ask  any  questions ;  so  I  had  only 
to  wait  patiently  till  time  should  show  the 
meaning  of  what  seemed  to  me  so  unaccount- 
able. 

Time  passed,  and  I  daily  became  more  fond 
of  the   dear  little,  captivating,    spoiled    Lady 
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Mary.  She  made  me  teach  her  drawing,  music, 
and  many  other  things  of  which  she  was  to- 
tally ignorant.  She  was  not  clever,  she  had 
great  difficulty  in  learning  anything ;  but  there 
was  so  much  nature  and  bonhommie  in  all  she 
said  and  did,  that,  though  I  have  in  general 
a  horror  of  dulness,  there  was  a  sort  of  grace 
in  hers  which  irresistibly  drew  me  towards  her, 
and  I  felt  there  was  something  endearing  in 
her  very  stupidity. 

Lady  Mapleton  was  certainly  quite  right 
when  she  said  Lord  Castleford's  improved 
health  and  spirits  were  owing  to  Matilda's 
society.  This  was  certainly  very  apparent  : 
although  his  long  fits  of  abstraction  and  deep 
dejection  were,  at  times,  painful  to  witness ; 
still,  at  others,  he  seemed  to  yield  to  Matilda'*s 
unwearied  efforts.  I  used  to  wonder  at  her 
patience,  for  it  appeared  almost  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  win  him  from  his  melancholy :  but 
there  was  no  resisting  her  ;  he  listened  at  first 
with  a  sort  of  unwilling  complaisance,  but  soon 
his  sunk  eye  resumed  some  of  its  former  ani- 
mation, and  gradually  a  smile  came  more  fre- 
quently to  visit  his  pale  interesting  counte- 
nance. 
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Perhaps  the  conviction  that  Matilda  had 
been  his  wife's  dearest  friend,  was  one  reason 
which  enabled  her  to  obtain  such  sudden  and 
powerful  influence  over  his  mind ;  and  her  own 
excellences,  and  the  ever  amusing  qualities  she 
seemed  lately  to  have  acquired,  added  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  her  society.  I  was  sometimes 
completely  puzzled  by  her  behaviour. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  of  our  stay  at 
Drum  lane  Castle,  all  the  melancholy  gloom  in 
which  she  had  lived  ever  since  Yere's  death 
seemed  gradually  exchanged  for  a  calm,  even, 
at  times,  a  lively  cheerfulness. 

Of  course  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  change ; 
yet  I  felt  sometimes  inclined  to  be  provoked 
with  her.  I,  who  had  scarcely  ever  smiled  since 
my  dear  nephew's  death,  could  not  understand 
how  she,  who  was  his  promised  bride,  should 
ever  wear  a  cheerful  countenance  after  having 
witnessed  his  heart-rending  and  tragic  end. 

Well,  it  is  all  for  the  best,  said  I,  with  a 
sigh  at  the  fickleness  of  human  nature.  Per- 
haps Lady  Mapleton*s  postscript  may  be  right 
after  all.  Surely  I  ought  to  rejoice  in  a  pro- 
spect which  would  probably  conduce  to  dear 
Matilda's  happiness. 
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I  was  at  this  time  suffering  extremely  with 
rheumatic  pains  in  my  shoulders,  which,  per- 
haps, made  me  rather  cross ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that,  when,  from  my  sofa  of  suffering,  I 
heard  the  voices  of  Lord  Castleford  and  the 
two  girls  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  draw- 
ing-room, I  felt  inclined  to  throw  my  large 
trumpet  at  their  heads. — No,  not  at  little  Lady 
Mary's.  I  could  pardon  her,  for  she  had  lost 
neither  wife  nor  lover  ;  she  was,  as  yet,  basking 
in  the  morning  sun  of  hope,  in  happy  igno- 
rance of  the  vanity  and  hollowness  of  every- 
thing in  this  wicked  world.  I  did  not,  of 
course,  like  to  impede  the  happiness  of  two 
people ;  but,  I  must  say,  I  sympathised  more 
in  old  Sukey's  distress  at  being  kept  so  long 
away  from  her  loving  husband  than  I  did  in 
the  young  people's  conversation  ;  and,  in  an- 
swer to  my  poor  maid's  repeated  questions  of 
"  When  do  you  think  we  shall  return  to 
Lyme?"  I  at  last  began  to  answer,  "I  hope 
very  soon." 

But  my  hopes,  as  well  as  poor  Sukey's,  were 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  Weeks,  nay, 
months  rolled  away.  Whenever  I  mentioned 
the  subject  to  Matilda,  there  was  such  an  evi- 
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dent  disinclination  on  her  part  to  quit  her 
present  abode,  that,  angry  and  vexed  as  I  felt 
with  her,  I  sullenly  gave  up  the  point,  determin- 
ed to  let  her  follow  her  own  devices.  —  Besides 
this,  poor  Lord  Castleford  really  seemed  so 
much  improved,  that  I  had  sundry  qualms  of 
conscience  about  leaving  him  to  the  sole  society 
of  the  wild,  giddy,  thoughtless.  Lady  Mary  ; 
who,  though  very  amusing,  was  certainly  not 
a  suitable  companion  to  a  man  under  his  cir- 
cumstances. This  last  opinion,  I  could  plainly 
see,  was  at  all  events  entertained  by  Matilda. 

Poor  fellow  !  —  the  whole  character  of  his 
grief  seemed  changed.  The  moody,  silent  de- 
spair, and  those  intervals  of  solitary  abstrac- 
tion, had  given  way  to  a  softened,  calm  sorrow  ; 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  resigned  cheerfulness 
in  his  manner,  at  times,  that  almost  reconciled 
me  to  sufferings  mental  and  bodily, — the  first, 
caused  by  my  cruel  disappointment  in  Matilda, 
and  the  latter,  by  the  rheumatic  miseries  our 
prolonged  stay  in  that  northern  region  entailed 
upon  me. 

I  was  constantly  confined  to  the  sofa.  One 
evening  I  was  lying  upon  it,  in  no  very  dulcet 
humour,  after  a  vain  endeavour  to  find  out 
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some  possible  attitude  or  posture  in  which  I 
might  get  comparative  ease  ;  but  my  thoughts 
were  diverted  from  my  aching  bones  by  a  sus- 
picion which  darted  into  my  mind  as  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  two  figures  walking  slowly  under 
the  trees.  I  was  right ! — they  were  Matilda 
and  Castleford.  I  forgot  even  the  rheumatism 
in  my  anger  and  annoyance,  as  I  watched 
their  movements.  They  approached,  little 
imagining  whose  eyes  were  upon  them  ;  in- 
leed,  I  dare  say,  at  that  moment  they  had 
not  the  most  distant  recollection  that  there 
were  any  mortals  cumbering  the  terrestrial 
globe  but  their  two  selves. 

Matilda  was  excessively  agitated  ;  her  colour 
came  and  went  every  moment, —  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  blushes  on  her  cheeks, — 
and — I  could  have  beaten  her.  And  Lord  Cas- 
tleford,—  he  too, —  his  pale  countenance  was 
flushed,  and  his  lip  quivered  ;  and  there  was 
that  nameless,  that  particular  expression  in 
his  eyes,  that  every  one — even  an  old  maid  like 
me — knows,  but  no  one  can  describe.  • 

In  a  short  time  they  approached  so  near  that 
I  could  almost  hear  what  they   said.     I   saw 
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Lord  Castleford  turn  towards  Matilda ;  he  was 
going  to  say  something  still  more  earnestly 
than  before.  I  was  so  indignant,  and  dreaded 
so  much  that  my  ears  would  have  been  pro- 
faned by  words  which  it  would  have  mad- 
dened me  to  hear  from  him,  and  addressed  to 
Matilda,  that  I  flounced  round  suddenly  on 
the  couch.  A  desperate  twinge  soon  punished 
me  for  having,  in  my  vexation,  forgotten  my 
old  and  persevering  enemy. 

This  ungentle  reminder  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  me  to  myself.  I  began  to  reflect. 
''  Why  should  I  allow  myself  to  be  vexed  at 
this  business .?"  I  exclaimed ;  "  why  should  I 
allow  my  foolish  ideas  of  woman's  constancy 
to  interfere  with  the  solid,  substantial  happi- 
ness of  two  loved  beings  ?  What  has  an  old 
deaf,  rheumatic  creature  like  me,  to  do  with 
romantic  and  sentimental  fancies  ?  If  they 
can  be  happy,  and  contented,  and  comfortable, 
and  forget  everything  that  is  past,  why  let 
them  !" 

Shortly  after,  another  letter  from  Lady 
Mapleton  was  received,  announcing  her  inten- 
tion of  accepting  Lord  Castleford's  kind  invi- 
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tation.  She  and  her  daughter,  who  was  still  in 
very  delicate  health,  would  arrive  at  Drumlane 
the  foUov^ing  week. 

I,  who  did  not  even  know  that  they  had 
been  asked,  was  extremely  surprised  at  this 
intelligence ;  but  I  saw  through  the  whole 
plan  in  a  moment.  Matilda,  adept  manoeuvrer 
as  she  had  become,  could  not  deceive  me.  This 
was  certainly  an  excellent  device  for  gradually 
drawing  Lord  Castleford  into  society — a  first 
step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  her  own  designs 
upon  him.  She  was  evidently  unwilling  to 
startle  the  world  by  any  abrupt  measure  on 
his  part.  Oh,  Matilda,  Matilda  ! — object  of 
my  best  affections  and  hopes, — thy  tact  and 
ingenuity  I  could  not  certainly  deny ;  but  how 
hadst  thou  fallen  from  the  height  to  which  my 
good  opinion  had  raised  thee  ! 

*'  So,  Lady  Mapleton  is  to  be  here  next 
week,""  I  said  to  her  that  night,  after  we  had 
left  the  drawing-room.  "  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  balls  and  parties  next.""  Matilda  looked 
at  me  in  surprise,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 
She  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  con- 
tinued weeping  some  time. 

''  Dearest   aunt,"   she  at   last   said,   *•  I  see 
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jou  are  displeased  with  me ;  only  have  a  little 
patience,  and  you  will  see." 

I  kissed  her ;  but,  oh !  how  different  from 
the  warm  embrace  of  former  days.  I  felt  a 
strange  constraint  in  her  presence ;  I  could  not 
quite  give  utterance  to  my  thoughts.  A  thou- 
sand things  I  was  anxious  to  say  were  crowd- 
ing on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  ;  but  a  barrier  of 
reserve  had  arisen  between  us,  over  which  I 
found  it  impossible  to  step. 

Matilda,  too,  did  not  seem  in  a  communi- 
cative humour ;  so  I  wished  her  rather  coldly 
a  good  night,  and  went  to  bed. 

Lady  Mapleton  and  her  daughter  arrived ; 
the  latter  was  indeed  much  altered,  but  so 
cross  and  bitter  was  I  become,  that  the  sight 
of  a  pale,  melancholy  face  was  rather  congenial 
than  otherwise.  Besides,  Lady  Jane  had  do 
designs,  no  unworthy  end  to  obtain ;  and  I 
turned  with  a  kind  of  relief  from  Matilda's 
anxious  face,  in  which  I  fancied  I  could  read 
the  history  of  all  that  was  going  on,  to  her  de- 
jected artless  countenance. 

The  old  countess  was  in  high  good-humour, 
and  particularlv*  cordial  to  Matilda,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  inviting  her  to  Drumlane. 
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"  Let  us  see,"  thought  I,  "  v/hether  all  these 
smiles  will  last  when  she  sees  deeper  into  affairs 
here." 

Lady  Jane's  manners  were  at  first  extremely 
reserved :  she  seldom  spoke  to  Lord  Castle- 
ford,  and  never  accompanied  him  and  Matilda 
in  their  walks  and  rides. 

By  degrees,  however,  she  became  more  soci- 
able, and  I  observed  Lord  Castleford  endea- 
voured often  to  engage  her  in  conversation ; 
and,  as  this  intimacy  advanced,  Matilda  seemed 
to  relapse  into  her  former  melancholy  and  list- 
less state.  "  Poor  girl !"  thought  I,  "  she  is 
again  doomed  to  be  supplanted.  However,  as 
a  second  love  can  never  be  so  strong  as  a  first, 
the  disappointment  cannot  be  so  acute."" 

One  evening,  however,  she  appeared  to  re- 
sume her  former  sway,  for  she  and  Lord  Castle- 
ford were  engaged  in  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  earnest  conversations  I  had  ever  yet  wit- 
nessed, at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

After  this,  was  another,  as  long,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  so  earnest,  between  Lady  Jane 
and  Matilda  in  their  dressing-room,  when  they 
went  up  to  bed  :    it  was  next  to  mine,  and  I 
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could  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices,  though 
not  the  words. 

"  What  can  they  be  at  now  ?**'  thought  I. 
This  long  conversation  puzzled  me  extremely, 
for  Lady  Jane's  manner  had  been  rather  distant 
to  Matilda ;  indeed,  when  she  and  Lord  Castle- 
ford  were  together,  which  was  now  constantly, 
I  could  see  how  anxiously  and  studiously  Lady 
Jane  kept  out  of  the  way. 

This  I  attributed  to  that  delicacy  which  I 
knew  she  possessed  in  so  great  a  degree ;  per- 
haps there  might  have  been  another  cause  for 
her  reserve  towards  the  lovers.  I  could  not 
be  surprised  if  there  had,  for  I  knew  poor 
Lady  Jane  had  always  loved  Lord  Castleford, 
and  of  course  must  now  feel  hurt  at  his,  a  second 
time,  preferring  another. 

The  voices  in  the  next  room  grew  louder. 
What  could  they  be  talking  about  so  long  ?  I 
almost  began  to  fear  that  jealousy  had  caused 
them  to  quarrel. 

"  Sad — sad — sad  !"  said  I,  extinguishing  my 
candle  and  stepping  into  bed.  "  Alas  !  how 
every  one  changes  in  this  world  !  who  would 
have  thought  that  dear  Matilda,  that  girl  with 

VOL.  II.  o 
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whose  education  I  took  so  much  pains,  should 
turn  out  so  differently  from  all  I  had  hoped  ?" 
I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow,  with  the  wise 
determination  of  never  taking  any  more  trou- 
ble, or  caring  for  anything  more,  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life. 

A  sudden  light  caused  me  to  open  my  eyes ; 
Matilda  stood  by  my  bed,  her  face  beaming 
with  a  joy  more  pure,  more  heavenly,  than  I 
ever  before  beheld,  even  in  the  early  days  of 
her  youth,  when  those  beautiful  features  were 
illumed  by  the  expression  of  a  first  love.  "  It 
is  finished  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is  all  settled  ; 
he  proposed  to-night :""  and  she  knelt  by  my 
bed,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 
"  Alas !"  thought  I,  "  how  can  a  second  love 
assume  so  holy  a  form  ?"  After  some  moments 
she  said,  "  Are  you  not  glad,  dearest  aunt  .^" 

"  I  suppose  I  must  be,"  said  I,  turning 
round  the  other  way  in  my  bed.  "  Well,  now 
then  I  hope  you  will  let  me  go  back  to.  Lyme, 
for  the  sharp  air  of  this  climate  does  not  agree 
with  me." 

"  As  soon  as  you  like,  dear  aunt ;  but  surely 
you    do  not   now  regret   having  remained    so 

long  r 
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"  No,  no!  I  must  not  regret  anything;  but 
pray  let  me  go  to  sleep  :  if  you  want  to  talk 
of  your  happiness,  I  will  listen  to  you  in  the 
morning." 

"  Why,  really,"  said  Matilda,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone,  "  it  almost  seems  as  if  you  did  not 
care  for  the  marriage ;  and  yet  I  always  thought 
you  were  extremely  fond  of  Lord  Castleford. 
I  am  sure,  before  we  came  here,  you  were  so 
anxious  about  him,  you  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  Ah  !  I  think  I  have  now  found  out  the 
reason.  You  are  disappointed, — you  think  he 
ought  not  to  marry  again ;  but  I  feel  sure 
this  will  conduce  to  his  happiness.  He  would 
be  miserable  and  lonely  when  his  sister  marries, 
and  leaves  him  ;  which,  of  course,  must  natu- 
rally be  expected.  Though  he  can  never  love 
again,  never  be  inspired  with  the  affection  he 
felt  for  dear  Geraldine,  yet  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  happy." 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  glad  of  it  ;  there, — are 
you  satisfied  now  .?"  said  I,  getting  quite  out 
of  patience. 

"No,  I  am  not,  dearest  aunt.  You  must 
congratulate  me  on  the  success  of  a  plan  for 
which  I  have  so  long  and  anxiously  laboured. 

o2 
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I  did  not  like  to  say  a  word  of  it  before,  lest 
you  should  not  quite  approve;  and  then  I 
should  not  have  had  courage  to  persevere  in 
what  I  am  sure  is  right." 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  starting  up 
in  the  bed. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued ;  "  I  mean  that  I 
was  afraid  your  dislike  to  Lady  Mapleton 
would  prejudice  you  against  her  dear  daughter." 

I  actually  jumped  out  of  bed,  as  a  sudden 
light  flashed  upon  my  stupid  senses. 

"  I  see  it  all  now  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  yes; — 
you  are  once  more  my  own  dear  Matilda." 
The  poor  girl  sobbed  on  my  bosom. 

I  will  not  relate  minutely  the  long  conver- 
sation which  followed,  in  which  Matilda  ex- 
plained all  the  trouble  this  most  difficult  ar- 
rangement had  cost.  It  was  a  plan  she  had 
determined  to  attempt,  ever  since  poor  Geral- 
dine"*s  death ;  but  the  difficulties  had  seemed 
almost  insurmountable;  nothing  but  a. strong 
reliance  for  aid  from  Him  who  always  prospers 
undertakings,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  others,  enabled  her  to  con- 
tend against  them.     She  knew  He  would  assist 
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her  to  bind  up  this  broken  heart,  and  she  per- 
severed. 

Though  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
Geraldine's  death,  Lord  Castleford  would  not 
at  first  hear  of  her  project.  He  shrank  from 
the  mention  of  a  second  marriage,  as  from 
something  sacrilegious  to  the  memory  of  her 
he  so  deeply  bewailed.  Long  and  earnest  were 
Matilda's  arguments ;  and  many  a  struggle  she 
had  to  contend  with  before  she  succeeded  in 
reconciling  his  mind. 

When  at  length  he  began  to  yield,  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself.  How  could  he  offer 
to  Lady  Jane  a  heart  that  he  felt  would  never 
cease  to  be  another's?  How  could  he  repay 
with  gratitude  alone  the  constant,  the  devoted 
love,  which  Matilda  described  Lady  Jane's  to 
be  ?  for  Matilda,  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  which 
lay  so  near  her  heart,  had  not  scrupled  to  in- 
form Lord  Castleford  of  what  she  had  learned 
of  Lady  Jane's  feelings  when  they  were  toge- 
ther by  the  sick-bed  of  Lady  Julia  Morton. 

She  urged  on  Lord  Castleford  all  she  knew 
of  Lady  Jane's  disinterested  character.  She 
would   expect  no  more   than    friendship ;    she 
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would  be  aware  of  the  state  of  his  feelings, — 
that  his  happiness  was  buried  in  the  grave  of 
Geraldine, — that  all  the  gloss  and  beauty  of 
his  life  were  gone.  She  would  know  all  this ; 
but,  to  one  of  her  disposition,  it  would  be  sweet 
to  watch  over  his  saddened  existence,  to  soothe 
his  griefs,  and  with  a  sisterly  tenderness  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  which  she  knew  were  shed 
for  another.  Hers  was  that  ardent  and  de- 
voted love  that  looked  for  no  return. 

But  enough  of  this.  All  difficulties  were 
now  surmounted :  I  had  only  to  glory  in  the 
conduct  of  the  admirable  girl,  and  to  wonder 
at  the  energy  of  mind  and  untiring  perseve- 
rance she  had  displayed.  As  I  gazed  at  her, 
and  thought  of  the  immense  sacrifice  of  all 
her  own  feelings  she  must  have  made  in  ac- 
complishing this  object,  the  tears  rushed  into 
my  eyes.  "  Most  unselfish  of  mortals  !"  I  in- 
wardly exclaimed,  as  I  glanced  back  at  all  that 
had  passed  ;  "  what  must  it  not  have  cost  thee 
to*  sustain  the  part  thou  hast  been  acting ;  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  cheerfulness  thou  didst 
not  feel ;  to  silence  all  the  emotions  of  thy  own 
aching  heart ;  to  check  its  pangs,  and  force 
back  the  rising  tear  to  its  bitter  source !     And 
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if  whilst  thou  wert  acting  thus  nobly,  and  de- 
nying thyself  the  luxury  of  indulging  thy  own 
sorrow,  I  mistook  thee,  and  was  cold,  unjust — 
dear,  dear  Matilda !"  and  I  pressed  her  to  my 
heart,  and  wept  tears  of  joy,  and  pride,  and 
contrition,  and  tenderness,  all  mingled  in  the 
delightful  confusion  of  my  feelings. 

HerQ  indeed  was  the  triumph  of  religion ; 
this  it  was  that  inspired  her  with  such  heroic 
courage  during  this  trying  undertaking;  this 
it  was  that  sustained  her  drooping  spirits  when 
the  excitement  of  her  exertions  was  over,  and 
we  returned  to  the  seclusion  of  Lyme  and  its 
round  of  quiet  duties.  The  divine  balm  of 
religion  shed  its  healing 'influence  on  her  sad- 
dened days  and  blighted  hopes  ;  it  enabled  her 
not  only  to  "  weep  with  those  that  weep,"  but 
to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice ;  for  not  a 
face  at  the  Vicarage  beamed  with  more  kindly 
sympathising  joy  than  Matilda's,  when  poor  old 
Dame  Hillier  embraced  her  long-lost  grandson, 
restored  to  be  the  prop  of  her  declining  years, 
his  character  unsullied,  his  fair  fame  all  re- 
gained. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye, 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time. 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffined  clay, 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honeyed  lies  of  rhyme, 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

Byron. 

I  OFTEN  drive  to  Morton  Hall,  and  wander 
over  the  grass-grown  walks,  and  think  of  those 
who  are  no  more. 

An  old  housekeeper  of  the  family  opens  the 
great  hall-door,  which  murmurs  and  groans  at 
the  unwonted  disturbance.  Within,  everything 
remains  the  same  as  when  inhabited  by  the 
young,  the  gay,  the  beautiful.  Lord  Castle- 
ford  allows  nothing  to  be  touched,  nor  is  any 
stranger  admitted  within  those  stately  walls. 

The  old  woman,  with  a  melancholy  smile  of 
recognition,  then  opens  the  ponderous  shutters. 
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and  the  startled  dust  whirls  and  eddies  in  a 
gleam  of  brilliant  sunshine;  and  myriads  of 
drowsy  flies,  the  sole  survivors  of  former 
grandeur,  awakened  from  their  long  slumber, 
dance  in  monotonous  reels  and  melancholy 
mazes  round  the  carved  flowers  of  the  lofty 
ceiling. 

Once  more  are  the  well-known  objects  in 
that  splendid  room  revealed  to  my  saddened 
gaze.  In  the  centre  is  a  billiard-table,  a  mace 
and  cue  still  lying  upon  it,  a  ball  in  one  of 
the  pockets,  another  near  the  cushion,  there 
left  by  the  hand  of  the  young  and  thoughtless — 
perhaps  that  of  Vere  or  Geraldine,  now  cold 
in  their  graves !  The  flowers  and  choice 
exotics,  that  used  to  shed  such  intoxicating 
perfumes  around,  are  now  withered  and  dead, 
entombed  in  the  rosso-antico  and  porphyry 
vases  they  once  adorned. 

The  family  pictures,  in  many  of  whose  noble 
features  I  trace  a  strong  resemblance  to  Geral- 
dine,— chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Reynolds,  Lely,  Knel- 
ler,  and  Vandyke — look  from  their  dusty  frames 
with  a  sad  smile,  as  if  astonished  at  the  un- 
wonted intrusion. 

I  have  always  a  great  awe  and  respect  for 
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family  pictures :  in  my  youth  I  have  often 
felt  many  a  sinful  thought  and  foolish  jest 
checked,  by  knowing  the  eyes  of  many  revered 
ancestors  were  fixed  upon  me ;  and  I  have 
even  fancied  their  speaking  features  assumed 
an  angry  or  pleased  expression,  according  to 
the  demeanour  of  their  descendants. 

I  open  a  door  to  the  right,  and,  starting  at 
the  echo  of  my  own  footsteps  on  the  polished 
floor,  I  traverse  the  long  library.  In  one  of 
the  deep  windows  is  a  table,  and  here  I  pause, 
for  it  is  there  where  Geraldine  studied, — where 
Lord  Castleford  instructed  her  in  the  obscure 
pages  of  ancient  lore.  A  volume  of  Dante 
lies  still  open  at  the  place  where  last  they 
read ;  an  Arabic  manuscript  is  near,  and  on 
a  torn  sheet  of  paper  I  recognise  some  lines 
written  by  Geraldine  in  that  language  :  scratch- 
ed in  pencil  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  paper 
is  a  caricature,  and  some  half-finished  verses, 
in  English,  on  some  odd  gentleman  who  was 
then  staying  in  the  house.  How  strongly  cha- 
racteristic of  her  versatile  talents !  There,  in 
its  richly  embossed  golden  case,  lies  the  very 
identical  pencil  which  traced  those  lines;  I 
knew  it  well,  it  had  been  a  gift  of  her  bus- 
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band,  and  like  him,  like  her  Arabic  and 
other  studies,  had  been  thrown  aside, — lost 
in  the  overwhelming  current  of  a  fatal  passion. 
I  pass  on  to  the  magnificent  music-room  : 
the  piano  is  still  open  ;  the  harp,  a  melan- 
choly emblem  of  the  misguided  being  whose 
genius  had  awakened  its  melodious  tones,  is 
unstrung;  some  of  her  favourite  songs  are 
upon  the  desk.  I  sigh,  as  memory  recalls  that 
lovely  voice,  now  for  ever  silent. 

I  then  wander  through  the  costly  saloons 
to  her  own  painting-room :  there  are  the  easels, 
the  paints,  and  some  half-finished  pictures. 
Oh,  how  forcibly  does  all  here  remind  me  of 
her  ! — the  colours  seem  scarcely  dry  upon  the 
palette;  her  painting-apron  and  brushes  are 
flung  carelessly  on  a  chair,  as  if  she  was  gone 
away  only  for  a  few  moments;  a  heap  o^ 
prints,  sketches,  and  manuscripts  are  all  in 
living  confusion  on  the  crowded  table.  Is  it 
possible  ?  Can  that  transcendent  genius  be  for 
ever  gone,  snatched  away  before  her  young 
hand  could  have  time  to  execute  half  the  de- 
signs of  her  creative  mind  ? 

In  the  drawing-room  are  the  portraits  of 
Lady   Julia   and   Geraldine,    by    Sir   Thomas 
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Lawrence,  glowing  with  life,  and  health,  and 
hope.  Can  it  be  ?  have  I  indeed  outlived 
those  two  lovely  creatures  ?  is  it  a  dream  ?  are 
they  really  gone  ?  And,  as  if  to  convince  my- 
self of  the  truth,  I  step  out  through  the  high 
window,  cross  the  neglected  terrace,  and,  fol- 
lowing a  narrow  path  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  brambles,  1  reach  the  beautiful  little 
Gothic  church.  There,  within  its  decorated 
walls,  lie  the  mouldering  remains  of  all  its 
ancient  lords,  since  the  days  when  first  they 
left  their  native  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  Monuments  of  every  succeeding 
age  may  there  be  seen,  recording  the  virtues 
and  warlike  deeds  of  the  Mortons.  Some, 
rudely  engraved  on  brass,  are  inserted  in 
the  pavement,  and  their  uncouth  figures  and 
old  English  inscriptions  are  nearly  obliterated 
by  the  reckless  tread  of  the  living. 

On  a  raised  tomb,  beneath  a  window  of  old 
painted  glass,  lies  the  tall  figure  of  a  crusader, 
carved  in  stone,  with  crossed  legs,  and  hands 
clasped  upon  his  breast,  attired  in  coat  of 
mail,  with  helmet  and  sword  by  his  side. 

Caspar  Leondine  de  Morton  was  he, 
Far  famed  in  antient  deeds  of  chivalrie. 
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Near  the  recumbent  form  of  the  crusader,  are 
the  kneeling  figures  of  a  lady  and  her  nu- 
merous family ;  the  women  with  large  stiff 
ruffs,  flowing  robes,  and  close  caps  pointed 
on  the  forehead.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church  is  the  splendid  monument  of  Mel- 
chior  de  Morton,  created  Baron  Leondine  by 
Edward  the  Third ;  the  figures  on  this  are 
all  coloured,  and  the  picturesque  dresses  of 
that  period  retain  nearly  their  original  bril- 
liancy of  hue. 

The  inscription  is  rather  a  curious  one  :  of 
the  eight  daughters  it  is  recorded,  "  Some 
were  called  into  holie  marriages,  others  into 
Heaven." 

Melchior  de  Morton  was  he  hight  ;* 
Three  wives  had  he,  thrice  luckie  wight : 
Nine  sons,  each  youth  a  val'rous  knight; 
Eight  daughters,  vertuous,  chaste,  and  bright. 
None  sure  could  doubt  this  baron's  might. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  church  is  a  beau- 
tiful monument,  by  Flaxman,  of  Geraldine^s 
father  ;  and  near  this  a  plain  slab  of  white 
marble  :  but  my  eyes  fill  with  tears,  I  cannot 
read,  for  I  know  that  on  it  is  recorded  the 
name  of  the  last,  the  loveliest,  of  that  ancient 
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race,  which  with  all  its  hereditary  honours  is 
now  extinct. 

I  kneel  at  that  grave,  and  offer  up  a  prayer 
to  the  great  Being  with  whom  is  the  soul  of 
Geraldine.  Her  remains,  with  those  of  the 
dear  friend  of  my  youth,  her  beautiful  mother, 
repose  in  the  vault  beneath. 

I  weep,  and  lament  her  untimely  fate ;  but 
I  cannot  regret  her  removal  from  a  world 
which,  after  the  guilty  stain  she  had  incurred, 
could  have  afforded  no  peace,  no  joy. 

I  thought  upon  her  own  words,  "  No  re- 
pentance in  this  world ;  no,  not  even  an  eter- 
nity of  torture  in  the  next  world  could  cancel 
my  load  of  sin."  So  true  is  it,  that  the  stings 
of  conscience  are  not  only  the  most  grievous 
ill  which  can  afflict  us ;  but,  as  our  sense  of 
what  is  right  increases,  as  our  good  feelings 
become  stronger,  so  does  the  burden  of  our 
guilt  become  more  intolerable  :  like  a  gnawing 
worm,  it  poisons  all  our  joys;  life  becomes  a 
dark  vale  of  misery,  and  bitter  tears  our  sole 
relief.  The  child  of  sin  is  thankful  that  she 
can  weep,  that  she  cati  see  her  guilt,  that  her 
iniquity  is  ever  present ;  but  woe  to  the  guilty 
one  who  can   forget  her  errors,   who  can  find 
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solace  in  aught  but  repentant  sorrow  !    Woe  to 
that  soul,  for  it  is  then  for  ever  lost  ! 

And  Lady  Julia !  the  disappointed,  the 
heart-stricken  mother  !  I  trust  she  is  at  peace  ; 
for  how  miserable  would  have  been  a  long  ex- 
istence after  her  earthly  idol  had  fallen, — after 
the  splendid  being,  in  whom  she  only  lived,  had 
been  disgraced  ! — the  child  for  whom  she  had 
forgotten  her  own  beauty,  her  own  transcen- 
dent charms  ! — who  cared  no  further  for  the 
world's  valued  praise  than  as  it  was  lavished 
on  her  darling  child. 

But  time  flies  !  the  sound  of  the  sexton's 
spade,  as,  impatient  at  my  long  delay,  he  strikes 
it  against  the  hollow  ground,  reaches  my  deaf- 
ened ears.  The  shades  of  evening  cast  their 
sombre  hue  over  the  abode  of  the  dead  ;  this 
reminds  me,  the  evening  of  my  life  too  is  now 
closing  fast, — "  The  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work."  I  must  hasten  to  employ  the  few 
remaining  moments  which  may  yet  be  allotted, 
in  making  my  peace  with  God.  So,  good-b'ye, 
gentle  reader  !  a  long  farewell ! — for  you  and  I 
may  meet  no  more  ! 

THE    END. 
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